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LITTLE    MISS    MUFFET 


CHAPTER  I 

LITTLE   MISS   MUFFET 

«  Little  Miss  Muffet 
Sat  on  a  tuffet, 
Eating  of  curds  and  whey ; 
And  there  came  by  a  spider, 
And  sat  down  beside  her, 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away.' 

Nursery  Rhymes. 

NO  one  exactly  knew  how  she  came  by  the 
name  ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  one  of  the 
boys  must  have  originated  the  sobriquet.  Not  that 
the  boys  owned  to  the  impeachment.  Oh  dear  no  ! 
'I  spec's  it  grow'd — like  Topsy/  Bobus  would 
say  ;  and  then  he  would  look  at  Val  with  a  broad 
grin,  which  was  always  received  by  that  serious- 
minded  youth  with  neutral  passivity.  The  Beres- 
fords  were  rather  casual  people  ;  they  were  an  easy, 
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happy-go-lucky  family.  They  believed  in  themselves 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  as  for  chaff — but  the  less 
said  about  that  the  better.  But  then,  as  old  Miss 
Forbes  often  said,  '  Boys  will  be  boys,  and  small 
blame  to  them.' 

But  there  was  one  point  on  which  they  were  all 
beautifully  unanimous — that  the  name  suited  Effie 
down  to  the  ground,  and  that  there  were  points  of 
similarity  between  the  nursery  versicle  and  Eliza- 
beth Beresford  that  were  at  once  obvious  and 
striking. 

For  was  she  not  even  at  seventeen  a  small,  childish- 
looking  creature  ?  And  did  she  not  invariably,  and 
by  choice,  seat  herself  on  the  smallest  and  lowest  of 
seats  ?  Indeed,  there  was  a  footstool  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Ingleside  that  was  called  'the  turret,'  and 
that  was  always  occupied  by  Effie  in  the  evening. 

And,  of  course,  the  big  spider  was  Uncle  Norbert, 
and  a  very  big  cunning  spider  he  was — every  one 
knew  that.  Miss  Muffet  was  afraid  of  him,  though 
she  was  the  hardiest  and  most  self-willed  of  rebels, 
and  had  already  routed  five  governesses,  and  was 
turning  her  mother's  hair  grey  with  worry.  But 
Uncle  Norbert  had  all  the  terrors  of  rightful  authority 
on  his  side.  He  was  their  legal  guardian,  and  in 
all  matters  of  importance  his  yea  was  yea,  and  his 
nay,  nay. 

Mrs.  Beresford  always  shook  her  head  sadly  when 
her  friends  pointed  out  to  her  the  comfort  of  having 
a  grown-up  daughter.     Four  noisy  boys  were  rather 
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heavy  responsibilities  for  a  widow,  even  with 
excellent  Uncle  Norbert  in  the  background  ;  but 
her  one  girl  must  surely  be  a  delight  and  consolation 
to  her,  opening  broad  vistas  of  future  companionship 
and  undivided  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Beresford  only  sighed  as  she  listened  to  these 
speeches.  The  picture  of  the  ideal  daughter  was  an 
alluring  one  ;  but  then  Miss  Muffet  was  no  ideal 
daughter.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  an  exceedingly 
naughty  little  girl,  whom  her  mother  had  completely 
spoiled,  and  who  took  every  opportunity  of  thwarting 
all  her  mother's  well-meant  efforts  for  her  good,  and 
who  had  tired  out  the  patience  of  five  highly- 
cultivated  and  ladylike  women,  who  had  con- 
scientiously tried  to  earn  their  large  salaries  by 
inculcating  in  Miss  Muffet  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
a  young  gentlewoman. 

Miss  Muffet  only  laughed  at  them,  and  snapped 
her  small  brown  fingers  after  Jack's  fashion.  All 
Miss  Hall's  lectures  on  the  whole  duty  of  young 
ladies  could  not  break  Miss  Muffet  of  one  of  her 
naughty  habits — of  taking  three  stairs  at  a  time,  for 
instance,  and  whistling  street  songs  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  when  visitors  were  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
carrying  her  gloves  in  a  rolled-up  ball,  instead  of 
wearing  them  like  a  Christian.  And  then,  who  ever 
heard  of  a  young  lady  flying  giant  kites  ?  or  indulging 
in  paper  chases,  or  hurdle-racing  across  country,  as 
they  called  it,  when  she  and  Val  actually  beat  Jack 
and  Bobus  in  a  five-mile  scamper  on  foot ;  when 
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Miss  Muffet  was  descried  by  the  rector  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  Rose,  the  very  pink  and  flower  of  propriety, 
seated  on  a  five-barred  gate,  and  screaming  with 
hysterical  violence  for  Val  to  come  and  help  her 
down  from  an  embarrassing  position  ? 

'And  for  all  the  world  you  look  like  Humpty- 
Dumpty,'  remarked  Val,  as  he  leisurely  extricated 
one  muddy  little  boot  that  had  got  fixed  somehow  ; 
for  Val  never  hurried  himself  on  principle.  '  Well, 
you  can  scream,  Miss  Muffet,  and  no  mistake  ! 
There  is  the  rector  staring  at  us  to  know  what 
has  happened.' 

'  Oh,  do  be  quick,  Val ! '  pleaded  Miss  Muffet  in  an 
agonised  voice.  '  There  !  My  dress  has  caught  too 
in  that  horrid  prickly  hedge  !  Am  I  clear  ?  May  I 
try  to  jump  ?  Now  then  !  We  shall  beat  them 
yet ! '  as  a  faint  tally-ho  was  borne  to  them  by  the 
wind. 

Poor  Miss  Muffet !  There  was  only  one  person, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boys,  who  really  and 
honestly  took  her  part,  and  that  was  old  Dr.  Stewart, 
who  had  helped  to  bring  her  into  the  world,  and 
who  thought  her  the  finest  little  creature  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 

'  Nonsense,  my  dear  lady  ! '  he  would  say  to  Mrs. 
Beresford  ;  for  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
and  could  use  freedom  of  speech  with  impunity. 
'  You  are  all  wrong  about  the  child.  What  is  the 
use  of  putting  yourself  into  a  nervous  fever  and 
fighting  against  Nature  ?  ' 
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'  But,  Dr.  Stewart,  Effie  is  seventeen,  and  at  that 
age  she  is  a  mere  tomboy.' 

'Tut,  tut  !  She  is  only  a  child.  Nowadays  every 
minx  of  fourteen  thinks  herself  a  grown-up  woman. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  she  will  come  right  by-and-by  ; 
but  you  must  use  a  light  hand  with  her.  She  is  like 
an  untamed  colt  just  now,  and  wants  her  liberty ;  let 
her  run  about  with  the  boys.  Fresh  air  and  exercise 
are  better  than  all  the  "  ologies."  I  declare  it  does 
my  heart  good  to  see  her  scampering  over  the 
common  on  that  pretty  pony  of  hers,  or  making 
believe  to  help  the  haymakers.  I  only  wish  my 
poor  girl  had  a  little  of  her  vitality.'  And  the  good 
old  doctor  sighed  heavily  as  he  thought  of  his  sickly, 
stunted  little  Mary,  who  was  his  only  remaining 
child. 

But  Mrs.  Beresford  was  only  half  convinced  by 
the  doctor's  logic.  She  had  good,  old-fashioned 
notions  of  education,  and  would  have  brought  up 
her  daughter  in  the  same  way  that  she  and  her  sister 
Isobel  had  been  educated.  Fresh  air  and  exercise, 
of  course,  were  necessary  ;  and  riding  and  skating 
and  tennis,  in  moderation,  improved  a  girl's  carriage, 
and  made  her  graceful  and  lissom  ;  and  she  did  not 
object  to  cricket,  or  even  prisoners'  base,  in  the  field, 
where  the  only  onlookers  were  the  white-headed 
children  from  the  gardener's  cottage,  or  the  rooks 
cawing  approval  overhead. 

Mrs.  Beresford  was  far  too  easy  by  nature  to  be  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  or  to  enforce  small  tyrannical 
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rules  ;  but  she  did  ardently  desire  that  her  girl  should 
follow  the  example  of  other  young  ladies.  That  she 
should  be  able  to  play  nicely  on  the  piano,  talk 
French  glibly  and  with  a  good  accent,  have  some 
knowledge  of  history  and  English  literature,  and  sew 
neatly  and  take  some  interest  in  fancy-work — these 
were  reasonable  demands  ;  and  though  other  accom- 
plishments and  higher  culture  might  be  desirable, 
she  would  put  no  pressure  on  the  child. 

All  her  governesses  owned  that  Miss  Muffet  was 
exceedingly  clever,  but  she  was  also  incorrigibly 
idle.  She  could  learn  a  lesson  by  just  looking  at  it, 
but  on  a  summer's  day  she  would  settle  to  nothing  ; 
and  in  winter,  when  the  ice  was  good,  or  there  was 
any  chance  of  a  meet,  the  books  remained  unopened. 

'  I  am  really  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  Mrs. 
Beresford/  remarked  Miss  Hall  in  quite  a  sad 
voice,  as  they  were  carrying  down  her  boxes.  '  I 
am  very  fond  of  Miss  Muffet,  and  I  have  been 
most  comfortable  here  ;  but  my  conscience  will  not 
allow  me  to  rob  you  any  longer.  I  can  teach  my 
pupil  nothing,  and  I  cannot  remain  to  be  laughed  at.' 

'  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear!'  sighed  Mrs.  Beresford.  'And 
now  the  child  will  run  wild,  for  I  dare  not  look  out 
for  any  one  else.  You  are  the  fifth  governess  we 
have  had  since  her  dear  father  died.' 

'Miss  Muffet  thinks  she  is  too  old  for  a  governess 
now/  returned  Miss  Hall,  with  a  slight  flavour  of 
sarcasm  in  her  well-modulated  voice.  Her  own 
failure  was  a  source  of  humiliation  to  her.     She  was 
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really  fond  of  her  tiresome  pupil — for  Miss  Muffet 
could  be  as  sweet  as  honey  when  she  was  good  and 
no  one  crossed  her — and  Ingleside  was  the  abode  of 
comfort  and  luxury  to  a  lonely  hard-worked  woman. 
But  she  was  far  too  proud  to  remain  when  her 
authority  was  set  aside.  '  I  think  you  will  have  to 
try  some  other  plan,  Mrs.  Beresford.  Perhaps  if  you 
took  her  abroad,  or  separated  her  from  the  boys.  If 
you  remember,  when  I  first  came  here  I  suggested 
that  a  girl  companion  of  her  own  age  would  be 
desirable.' 

'  Yes,  I  know/  returned  Mrs.  Beresford  helplessly. 
She  had  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  advice  in  her  life  ; 
somehow,  people  always  advised  Mrs.  Beresford  ;  she 
was  so  soft,  and  helpless,  and  well-meaning,  and  had 
so  little  backbone  ;  her  sister  Isobel  had  all  the 
backbone,  their  mutual  friends  would  say.  'I  cannot 
think  where  Miss  Muffet  can  be,'  she  went  on  still 
more  anxiously.  '  She  has  never  wished  you 
goodbye.' 

'  I  suppose  she  is  with  the  boys  somewhere,' 
returned  the  governess,  trying  to  speak  indifferently, 
but  there  was  a  hurt  tone  in  her  voice.  '  Will  you 
give  her  my  love,  please,  and  tell  her  that  I  could  not 
possibly  wait,  for  fear  of  losing  my  train  ?  ' 

1  It  is  very  naughty  and  ungrateful  of  her,  after  all 
Miss  Hall's  kindness/  thought  Mrs.  Beresford,  as  she 
stood  at  the  window  and  nodded  her  adieux.  But  a 
moment  later  a  small  boy  ran  breathlessly  down  the 
shrubbery,   and,   scrambling   into   the    waggonette, 
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handed  Miss  Hall  a  large  bouquet  of  tea-roses. 
'  They  are  for  you,  with  Miss  Muffet's  love,'  gasped 
out  Leonard,  still  breathless  from  running.  '  She  is 
sorry  she  can't  come  herself.  I  think,'  went  on 
Leonard,  in  a  confiding  tone,  '  that  her  eyes  are  too 
red.  Now  I  must  go,  for  we  are  having  a  jolly  game 
of  hare  and  hounds.'  And  Leonard  touched  his  cap 
and  vanished. 

Miss  Hall's  cold  grey  eyes  were  a  little  misty  as 
she  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  roses.  '  Why  were 
Miss  Muffet's  eyes  red  ? '  she  wondered  ;  '  and  did 
the  child  guess  that  tea-roses  were  her  favourite 
flowers  ? '  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Beresford  brooded  sadly  over  Miss  Muffet's 
ingratitude  to  her  excellent  instructress  ;  but  at 
the  first  word  of  remonstrance  Miss  Muffet  stiffened 
into  absolute  sulkiness. 

But  the  climax  was  reached  a  few  days  later, 
when  news  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Beresford,  by  a 
tiresome  but  well-meaning  neighbour,  that  Miss 
Muffet  had  actually  cantered  through  the  town  on 
her  bay  pony  Vixen  without  stirrups,  or  saddle,  or 
even  bridle  ;  '  sitting  just  like  a  circus  rider/  went 
on  Miss  Penelope,  with  some  confusion  of 
metaphor,  '  with  one  hand  holding  Vixen's  mane 
— as  bold  as  brass,  and  looking  just  as  though  it 
were  the  correct  thing  to  do.  And  actually  the 
squire  passed,  and  called  out  "  Bravo  !  "  right  across 
the  market-place.' 

Mrs.  Beresford  turned  very  red  when  she  heard 
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this,  and  when  Miss  Penelope  had  taken  her 
departure  she  rang  the  bell,  and  begged  that  Miss 
Beresford  should  come  to  her  at  once.  '  What  is 
this  that  I  hear,  Erne  ? '  she  said,  so  severely  that 
Miss  Muffet's  brown  eyes  opened  rather  widely  ; 
but  she  only  laughed  as  her  mother  retailed  Miss 
Penelope's  speech. 

'  She  is  a  nasty  spiteful  old  maid,  and  a  tell-tale  in 
the  bargain,'  she  observed.  '  Not  that  I  mind  your 
knowing,  mammie.  Yes,  I  had  a  wager  with  Jack. 
He  laid  me  a  pound  of  chocolate  a  la  vanille  against 
two  ounces  of  caramels  that  I  would  not  ride  Vixen 
through  the  town  without  saddle  and  bridle  ;  but  I 
vowed  that  I  would  do  it.  And  Vixen  was  such  a 
darling  !  She  went  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and 
never  shied,  as  she  always  does  when  she  passes  the 
White  Gate.  I  am  sure  she  knew  what  the  wager 
was  about,  for  she  brought  me  back  as  nicely  as 
possible.'  But  Mrs.  Beresford  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  this. 

'  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  a  grown-up  young 
lady,  and  that  at  your  age  these  boyish  tricks  are 
most  improper  and  unbecoming  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  what  your  Uncle  Norbert  will  say  when  I  tell 
him  this.  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  him  about  it. 
You  are  becoming  perfectly  unmanageable,'  and 
there  were  angry  tears  in  Mrs.  Beresford's  eyes. 

'  I  hate  Uncle  Norbert  ! '  was  the  sulky  answer. 
'  Have  you  finished  scolding  me,  mother  ? — because 
Jack  wants  me.' 
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'  Yes,  go — go  ! '  returned  Mrs.  Beresford,  almost 
hysterically.  The  poor  woman  was  not  equal  to  the 
occasion — that  small  brown  girl  utterly  baffled  her. 
Miss  Muffet's  clear  defiant  glance,  the  firmness  of 
the  dimpled  chin,  the  obstinate  curve  of  the  lip, 
warned  her  mother  that  Miss  Muffet  was  in  one  of 
her  incorrigible  moods,  and  that  words  would  be 
wasted  on  her. 

Mrs.  Beresford  shed  hot  bitter  tears  of  shame  over 
her  own  impotence  and  want  of  backbone.  No 
mother  loved  her  children  better,  or  was  more 
unselfishly  anxious  for  their  welfare  ;  but  the  minor 
morals  of  life — the  anise  and  cummin,  so  to  speak, 
of  conventionality — weighed  heavily  upon  her.  She 
was  a  woman  much  given  to  be  guided  by  public 
opinion  :  the  pros  and  cons  of  social  questions  were 
all  decided  by  her  neighbours'  judgment :  the  rector, 
the  squire's  lady,  the  Hall  people,  had  all  a  conscious 
influence  over  her. 

'  My  dear,  just  think  how  shocked  Lady  Paget  will 
be  !  Her  girls  never  read  novels  in  the  morning  ; ' 
or  '  Mrs.  Glendenning  always  insists  on  Rose  and 
Lily  devoting  at  least  one  afternoon  in  the  week  to 
poor's  work,  and  you  have  been  six  months  over 
one  flannel  petticoat.' 

These  were  the  sort  of  speeches  that  made  angry 
spots  of  colour  come  into  Miss  Muffet's  cheeks. 

1  What  does  it  matter  what  an  old  idiot  like  Lady 
Paget  thinks  ! '  she  would  say,  stamping  her  tiny 
feet.     '  Have  we  no  opinions  of  our  own  ?     Are  we 
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to  be  like  mummies  cut  and  dried  to  suit  Lady 
Paget's  propriety  ?  Do  you  think  I  care  one  jot' — 
with  her  favourite  snap  of  her  fingers,  which  always 
jarred  on  her  mother's  nerves — '  what  an  affected 
old  creature  like  her  thinks  ? '  For  Miss  Muffet,  in 
moments  of  excitement,  was  not  strictly  grammatical ; 
and  thereupon  the  naughty  child  jumped  up,  and, 
knocking  over  her  tuffet,  proceeded  to  let  down  an 
imaginary  train,  and  to  sail  pompously  up  and  down 
the  room  waving  a  huge  Japanese  fan,  and  talking 
in  a  soft  lisping  voice,  until  Bobus  rolled  in  con- 
vulsions of  mirth  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  even  Mrs. 
Beresford  bit  her  lips  to  keep  in  a  smile  at  the  girl's 
clever  mimicry. 

'  You  must  come  out  on  the  stage,  Miss  Muffet,' 
roared  Bobus,  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  '  You 
will  bring  the  house  down.' 

'  Go  on  with  your  Greek,  Robert,  and  don't  kick 
the  rug  into  holes,'  remarked  Mrs.  Beresford,  angrily. 

But  Bobus  only  grinned  affectionately  in  her  face. 
None  of  her  children  minded  Mrs.  Beresford  in  the 
least,  but  they  all  petted  and  made  much  of  her. 

'  I  must  write  to  Isobel — perhaps  she  will  think  of 
some  plan,'  thought  the  widow,  when  she  had 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  quiet  cry  ;  and  half  an 
hour  later  a  letter,  directed  to  Mrs.  Foster,  The 
Hawthorns,  Burnham,  lay  on  Mrs.  Beresford's 
davenport. 
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CHAPTER  II 

A   COUNCIL   OF  THREE 

'  Action  is  eloquence.' — Coriolanus. 

IT  was  a  cold,  raw  January  afternoon.  A  sleety 
rain  had  been  falling  all  the  morning,  and 
the  garden  paths  round  Ingleside  looked  wet 
and  sloppy ;  the  bare  black  branches  of  the  trees 
exuded  moisture ;  and  a  few  miserable  sparrows 
were  building  under  the  eaves,  and  chirping  fretfully 
in  anticipation  of  a  dreary  night. 

Outside,  the  prospect  offered  no  attractions.  The 
long,  trim  lawn — the  pride  and  glory  of  the  garden 
— had  the  consistency  of  a  bog  ;  the  summer-house, 
where  the  boys  were  wont  to  hold  high  revels, 
looked  dirty  and  uninhabitable  ;  a  black  cat  was 
treading  gingerly  over  the  flower-bed,  and  looking 
about  him  with  an  air  of  feline  disgust.  '  It  was 
not  an  afternoon  for  men  or  cats  to  be  out,'  thought 
Tom,  as  he  lifted  one  paw  and  furtively  licked  it. 

Inside,  things  looked  very  different.  The  hall  fire 
was  blazing   cheerily,   and  the   whole    house    was 
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pervaded  by  the  smell  of  tea  and  toast ;  strange 
to  say,  the  odorous  fumes  seemed  to  float  down 
the  staircase.  The  drawing-room  was  the  picture 
of  comfort  ;  a  great  pine  log  was  hissing,  and 
spluttering,  and  emitting  brilliant  sparks.  Two  or 
three  low  tea-tables,  covered  with  appetising  cakes 
and  dainties,  were  drawn  near  the  fire.  Mrs. 
Beresford  presided  at  one,  and  opposite  to  her  sat  a 
lady  who  had  evidently  just  had  a  long  journey,  to 
judge  by  the  fur-lined  cloak  and  the  rug  and  hand- 
bag in  the  hall. 

A  tall,  loosely-built  man,  with  rather  a  foreign  cut 
about  him,  occupied  the  hearth-rug.  A  cup  of 
coffee  had  just  been  handed  him,  and  as  he  sipped 
it  leisurely  he  listened  to  the  conversation  between 
the  ladies  with  an  air  of  good-humoured  toleration. 
'  Let  them  talk,'  his  attitude  seemed  to  say.  '  Women 
are  glib  talkers,  and  like  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices.  When  the  proper  moment  comes  I  shall 
have  my  innings.' 

The  two  were  strangely  dissimilar.  No  one  would 
have  taken  Mrs.  Beresford  and  Mrs.  Foster  to  be 
sisters  ;  and  as  for  their  brother  Norbert,  there  was 
no  point  of  similarity  to  betray  relationship,  only 
now  and  then  a  faint  humorous  smile  on  Mr. 
Elliston's  lips  was  reflected  in  Isobel  Foster's 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Beresford  was  a  very  good-looking  woman, 
and  in  her  youth  she  had  been  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  indeed  her  soft  comeliness  was  still  pleasant  to 
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the  eye.  In  their  younger  days,  the  sisters  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  pretty  and  the 
plain  Miss  Elliston  ;  but  for  once  public  opinion 
was  wrong — Isobel  Elliston  was  never  plain. 

Her  features  were  irregular  and  somewhat  too 
massive  ;  but  an  expression  of  mingled  intelligence 
and  sweetness  redeemed  them  from  absolute  plain- 
ness, and  atoned  for  her  want  of  colouring.  But 
she  was  far  better-looking  in  her  mature  years 
than  she  had  been  in  her  girlhood.  A  life  of 
self-discipline,  of  trouble  borne  in  a  right  spirit, 
of  persistent  cheerfulness,  and  thought  for  others, 
had  deepened  the  light  in  the  grey  eyes,  and  added 
sweetness  to  her  smile.  '  Mother  grows  younger 
every  day,'  Virginia  would  say  ;  and  indeed  many 
a  girl  might  have  envied  Mrs.  Foster's  untiring 
energy  and  even  flow  of  spirits.  Norbert  Elliston 
was  of  different  calibre.  He  had  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Germany,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  its  contemplative  philosophy.  He 
was  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  man,  with  a  perfect 
passion  for  books  and  study ;  an  easy  independence 
of  his  own  made  him  indifferent  to  any  form  of 
money-getting.  'As  I  mean  to  live  and  die  a 
bachelor,  and  shall  never  have  chick  or  child  of 
my  own,  what  does  it  matter  whether  I  am  rich 
or  not  ? '  he  would  say.  '  Liberty  and  my  pipe 
are  dearer  to  me  than  any  wife '  ;  and  so  for 
long  years  he  had  lived  in  the  large,  bare  rooms 
at  Heidelberg,  working  at  his  History  of  the  World's 
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Religions,  which  was  to  electrify  the  public  one 
day  ;  leading  a  harmless,  studious  life,  and  doing 
good  by  stealth  whenever  human  misery  obtruded 
itself  upon  his  notice.  His  brother-in-law's  death 
had  brought  him  to  England,  and  there  he  had 
remained  ever  since,  ostensibly  that  he  might  be 
near  the  British  Museum  for  books  of  reference,  but 
in  reality  that  he  might  be  at  hand  if  his  widowed 
sister  needed  him.  For,  in  spite  of  his  queer  liking 
for  German  philosophy,  Norbert  Elliston  was  a  good 
Christian,  and  in  his  unobtrusive  way  he  tried  to 
follow  the  Divine  precepts,  and  literally  too  ;  for  he 
kept  his  good  deeds  secret,  and  masked  them  with 
such  an  air  of  droll  independence  and  dry  sarcasm 
that  Miss  Muffet  may  be  forgiven  if  she  failed  to 
discern  Uncle  Norbert's  virtues. 

To  Miss  Muffet,  in  her  aggressive,  critical  youth, 
Uncle  Norbert  was  a  dry,  uninteresting  book-worm, 
who  asked  tiresome  questions  and  enforced  irritating 
rules.  Why  was  she  to  learn  German? — a  nasty, 
guttural  language,  that  was  of  no  use  to  any  one. 
She  could  read  translations  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
if  she  wished  ;  and  as  for  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  very  title  was  sickening.  She  hated 
war  and  battles,  and  she  thought  if  they  would 
only  suppress  the  band  and  wear  horrid  black 
uniforms  that  the  barracks  would  soon  be  emptied 
of  soldiers. 

'  They  like  the  parade  and  the  music  and  the 
scarlet   uniforms/    cried    Miss    Muffet   rebelliously, 
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'  but  they  cannot  enjoy  killing  people  and  being 
wounded — it  is  against  nature.' 

'  What  a  duffer  you  are  ! '  returned  Bobus,  dis- 
gusted at  this  petulant  eloquence.  '  Man  is  a 
fighting  animal — don't  you  know  that  ?  I  shall  be 
a  soldier  myself.  I  told  Uncle  Norbert  so,  and  he 
only  said,  "  Ach,  so  ! "  so  I  shall  get  my  way  with 
the  old  boy.  We  began  talking  about  Frederick  the 
Great  after  that,  and  did  he  not  pitch  into  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  !  Oh  my  ! '  and  Bobus  gave  a  mighty  kick 
to  an  inviting-looking  pebble. 

Uncle  Norbert  knew  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
bete  noir  in  the  Ingleside  schoolroom.  To  be  sure, 
Jack  and  Val  were  civil  to  him  ;  but  then  they  were 
anxious  about  their  allowances,  and,  as  Jack  remarked 
philosophically, '  It  pays  best  to  be  civil  even  to  an 
old  bore  like  Uncle  Norbert.' 

Uncle  Norbert  used  to  heave  a  mighty  sigh  some- 
times over  his  pipe.  He  loved  young  people,  and 
his  sister  Laura's  children  were  specially  dear  to 
him  ;  but  the  lads  failed  to  understand  him ;  they 
would  smile  gratefully  and  flush  up  with  pleasure 
when  a  stray  sovereign  was  discovered  lying  in  the 
palm  of  their  hands  ;  but  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  confide  in  Uncle  Norbert  even  by  that  very 
evident  bribery,  until  Jack  got  into  an  awful 
scrape  at  Oxford,  and  was  very  nearly  rusticated, 
only  Uncle  Norbert  went  straight  to  the  dean,  and 
put  certain  matters  so  clearly  before  the  authorities, 
proving  that  Jack  was   more   sinned   against   than 
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sinning,  and  pleaded  youth  and  weakness  and  the 
sorrow  of  a  widowed  mother. 

'  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,  but  they  whitewashed 
me  because  it  was  the  first  offence  and  unintentional; 
but  it  was  all  Uncle  Norbert's  eloquence  that  gained 
the  day.  You  may  say  what  you  like,  Val,  but  I 
will  never  forget  what  he  has  done  for  me — and 
Herr  Spider  is  a  good  old  sort  after  all.' 

So  Uncle  Norbert  stirred  his  coffee,  and  smiled  to 
himself  in  the  soft  fire-lit  twilight,  as  Mrs.  Beresford 
poured  out  the  story  of  her  maternal  anxieties  with 
the  boys.  She  might  have  reason — four  boys  were 
a  handful  for  any  woman  ;  but  a  pert,  rebellious 
Miss  Muffet,  riding  a  bare-backed  pony  for  a 
wager  of  chocolate  a  la  vanille,  was  a  more  difficult 
problem. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  parted  with  Miss  Hall, 
Laura,'  observed  Mrs.  Foster,  when  her  sister  came 
to  a  pause  through  lack  of  breath.  (She  never 
interrupted  people  on  principle.  '  It  is  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning,'  is  a  proverb  that  holds  even  in 
conversation.  She  was  a  patient  woman,  and,  like 
her  brother,  she  could  wait  for  her  innings.)  '  I 
thought  her  such  a  superior  person,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  she  understood  Miss  Muffet.' 

'  I  begged  her  to  remain,'  returned  Mrs.  Beresford, 
tearfully.  '  But  she  was  very  firm  about  it.  She 
said  that  she  always  considered  teaching  her 
vocation  ;  that  she  looked  upon  it  seriously,  and  in 
the  light  of  a  duty,  and  that  she  was  simply  wasting 
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valuable  time,  for  which  she  must  give  account.  "  1 
have  told  your  daughter  that  if  she  will  not  allow 
me  to  teach  her  anything  I  must  go,  so  you  must 
not  be  hurt  with  me  if  I  keep  my  word." ' 

'Well,  of  course  she  was  right.  Now  tell  me, 
Laura — how  does  the  child  employ  herself  since 
her  governess  left  her  ? ' 

'  I  can  hardly  tell  you,'  looking  perplexed  ;  '  but  I 
certainly  do  not  have  more  of  her  company.  She 
practises,  and  I  sometimes  see  her  drawing  materials 
about ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  her  French  and  German 
are  never  touched.  You  see,  it  is  still  holiday-time, 
and  she  is  always  with  the  boys.  They  have  been 
in  the  stables  all  the  morning,  and  in  Jack's  carpen- 
tering shed  most  of  the  afternoon.  They  have  just 
gone  up  to  the  schoolroom.  You  recollect  that  I 
sent  up  a  message  by  Dakin  that  we  should  be  glad 
if  Miss  Muffet  would  come  down  to  tea.  Did  you 
hear  the  answer  ?  ' 

'  Oh  dear,  yes.  "  Miss  Beresford's  love,  and  she  is 
far  too  untidy  to  appear."  ' 

'  Yes,  but  that  is  only  an  excuse,'  with  a  glance  at 
her  brother.  '  Miss  Muffet  cares  nothing  about 
appearance,  and  would  sit  down  quite  comfortably 
in  her  big  bib  apron  covered  with  shavings.  She 
has  no  scruples  of  that  sort ;  she  simply  thinks  she 
will  be  bored.' 

'  Well,  well,  I  shall  see  plenty  of  her  to-morrow. 
We  must  make  allowances  for  a  child's  wilfulness' — 
speaking  quickly,  for  her  sister  seemed  on  the  verge 
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of  tears  again.  'What  could  Isobel  think  of  such 
rudeness,  and  her  niece  Virginia  was  always  so 
beautifully  behaved,  so  pleased  to  see  her  Aunt 
Laura,  and  to  wait  on  her  and  make  her  comfort- 
able ?  It  must  be  a  punishment  for  her  sins  that 
she  was  so  humiliated  by  her  children,  for  of  course 
Jack  ought  to  be  talking  to  his  uncle.' 

'  Now,  I  have  thought  of  something,'  continued 
Mrs.  Foster,  in  her  cheerful  matter-of-fact  tone,  that 
always  made  Mrs.  Beresford  think  Isobel  such  a 
tower  of  strength.  '  You  know  I  am  a  woman  of 
resource,  as  Virgie  says.  Let  me  carry  off  Effie  for 
a  little  while.  Jack  is  going  to  Oxford,  is  he 
not?' 

'  Yes — the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  and  Valentine  to 
Marlborough.' 

'  True,  and  Bobus  to  Haileybury  ;  so  there  is  only 
Leonard  left.  So  what  in  the  world  would  she  do 
without  boys  or  lessons  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  she  is  never  without  occupation  ! '  returned 
Mrs.  Beresford.  '  She  has  to  look  after  all  the  boys' 
pets,  and  Jack's  mare  to  visit ;  and  she  writes  end- 
less letters,  and  takes  interest  in  all  their  school 
affairs  ;  and  she  carpenters  and  carves,  and  rides 
Vixen  all  over  the  country — in  fact,  from  morning 
to  night  we  never  know  where  Miss  Muffet  is. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  the  hayloft,  where  she  will  play 
with  the  stable  kittens  for  hours  ;  and  sometimes 
she  and  the  squirrel  will  be  up  the  big  tree  in  the 
plantation.' 
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Mrs.  Foster  smiled,  and  an  '  Ach,  so  ! '  came  from 
the  fireplace. 

'As  great  a  tomboy  as  ever.  How  amused  Virginia 
will  be  !  But  you  are  right,  Laura.  Effie  ought  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  now.  Well,  suppose  you  try 
my  plan ;  it  will  be  better  than  having  another 
governess.  Let  her  come  to  us  for  a  long  visit, 
and  Virginia  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  humanise  her. 
Let  there  be  no  limit  as  to  time  ;  a  short  visit  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  Six  months  at  least — I 
should  have  said  a  year,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
tyrant.' 

'  But  she  must  come  home  for  Easter.  Think  of 
the  poor  boys,  Isobel  ! ' 

'  I  thought  we  were  considering  Effie,'  rather 
drily ;  for  in  spite  of  her  patience  Isobel  Foster 
had  a  strong  will,  or  how  would  she  have  accom- 
plished so  much  ? 

'  Yes  ?    but   Val '   pleaded    the  mother's   soft 

heart. 

'Val  could  come  to  us  at  Easter.  It  is  long  since 
any  of  the  boys  have  paid  us  a  visit.  My  dear  Laura, 
let  us  look  at  the  matter  sensibly,  and  take  an  all- 
round  view,  as  Norbert  says  sometimes.  If  you 
will  forgive  my  speaking  rather  plainly — you  have 
all  spoilt  the  child.  You  have  given  in  to  her 
whims,  and  allowed  her  to  indulge  in  her  little 
tempers ;  and  you  cannot  blame  her  if  she  has 
got  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and  is  ready  for  a 
bolt.' 
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1  Well,  perhaps  not,'  in  a  hesitating  voice. 

'  So,  if  I  am  to  do  her  any  good,'  continued  Mrs. 
Foster,  '  I  must  insist  on  two  conditions  :  first,  that 
her  visit  to  The  Hawthorns  should  be  at  least  for 
six  months  ;  and  secondly,  that  on  no  account  shall 
she  return  for  the  Easter  holidays.  "Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,"  and  it  will  take  at  least  six  months  to 
break  Effie  of  her  love  for  tree-climbing,  kite-flying, 
and  paper-chasing  with  a  lot  of  boys.' 

'  But,  Isobel — do  listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  child's  wilfulness.  She  will  run 
away.  She  will  never  submit  to  be  separated  from 
the  boys.' 

'That  is  why  Val  must  come  to  us,'  returned  her 
sister,  calmly.  '  I  am  very  fond  of  Val,  and  I  mean 
to  win  him  over  to  my  side.  Val  has  plenty  of 
sturdy  common-sense,  and  the  best  heart  in  the 
world.' 

'  And  there  is  another  thing,'  observed  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  hurriedly,  with  an  apprehensive  glance  at  her 
brother's  broad  shoulders — Norbert's  silence  was 
making  her  nervous.  '  If  it  were  only  the  boys  ! 
But  there  is  Arthur  Bevan  ;  he  is  Jack's  shadow, 
and  there  is  no  keeping  him  out  of  the  house.' 

'  Was  he  that  nice-looking,  fair-haired  boy,  who 
took  me  round  the  tents  at  the  village  flower-show  ? ' 

'  Yes,  that  was  Arthur.  We  are  all  very  fond  of 
him  ;  but  I  sometimes  feel  a  little  anxious  about 
Miss  Muffet.' 

1  Well,  I  should  hardly  think  Jack's  chaperonage  is 
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quite  satisfactory,'  returned  Mrs.  Foster,  drily.  '  My 
dear  Laura,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
child  ought  to  come  to  us  at  once.  What  do  you 
say,  Norbert  ?     It  is  about  time  for  you  to  speak.' 

'  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  myself,'  returned 
Mr.  Elliston,  in  his  slow,  musical  voice  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  laid  them  down 
carefully,  as  though  they  impeded  his  speech.  This 
was  one  of  Uncle  Norbert's  peculiarities,  and  always 
meant  something  decisive.  He  had  clever,  short- 
sighted eyes,  which  nevertheless  saw  more  than 
most  people's,  and  now  and  then  they  could  be  very 
keen  and  searching.  '  Let  the  child  go  to  Isobel,' 
he  said  briefly ;  '  and  the  sooner  the  better.' 

Mrs.  Beresford  looked  helplessly  at  her  advisers. 
'  I  dare  not  break  it  to  her,'  she  said,  tremulously. 

'  So  !  I  expected  this.  Well,  I  will  talk  to  the 
girl  myself.  When  are  you  going  back  to  Burn- 
ham?' with  an  interrogative  glance  at  Mrs.  Foster. 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow.  I  came  away  in  such 
a  hurry  that  I  could  not  well  remain  longer.' 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow  will  do  quite  well,' 
returned  Mr.  Elliston.  'Jack  and  I  will  be  going 
part  of  the  way,  and  we  can  all  travel  together. 
When  a  thing  has  to  be  done,  it  is  as  well  to  get 
it  over.  With  your  leave,  Laura,  I  will  go  up  to 
the  schoolroom  now,  and  then  Miss  Muffet  can  be 
packing  her  boxes.' 

'  But,  Norbert,  do  wait  a  moment' — in  an  agonised 
voice.    '  Miss  Muffet  will  think  she  is  in  disgrace. 
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It  is  so  hard  on  the  poor  child  to  be  sent  away  at  a 
moment's  notice.  In  a  week  or  so  she  might  go  to 
Isobel.     I  would  take  her  myself/ 

1  One  word,'  and  Mr.  Elliston  rubbed  his  spectacles 
and  put  them  on  again.  '  Is  Master  Arthur  going  to 
Oxford  ? ' 

'  No  ;  not  this  term.  He  has  a  tutor — at  least,  he 
reads  with  the  rector,  and ' 

'Ach,  so!  Then  Miss  Muffet  shall  pack  her 
boxes  ;  there  may  be  more  squirrels  than  one  in 
the  plantation.  A  woman  does  not  always  under- 
stand logic.  Anf  wieder  sehen  meine  dam  en.'  And 
Mr.  Elliston  closed  the  door. 

Mrs.  Foster  smiled  at  her  sister's  anxious  face,  but 
she  spoke  kindly.  She  was  of  St.  Paul's  opinion, 
that  we  must  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 
'  Norbert  has  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world.  Miss 
Muffet  must  obey  her  guardian — at  least  for  the  next 
four  years.  She  will  take  it  best  from  him.'  And 
Mrs.  Beresford  assented  to  this  with  a  sigh. 
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'  Brother  !   brother  !     We   are  both  in  the  wrong.' — Gay, 
Beggars  Opera. 

AFTERNOON  tea  in  the  schoolroom  was  the 
most  enjoyable  hour  of  the  day  to  the  Beres- 
ford  boys  ;  it  meant  sociality  without  restraint, 
conversation  composed  largely  of  chaff,  hot  toast 
ad  libitum  (delicious  when  not  burnt  or  blacked), 
and  very  often  a  smuggled  delicacy  when  cook  was 
in  a  good  temper,  and  the  key  of  the  preserve-closet 
attainable.  Schoolroom  tea  and  toast  had  a  flavour 
of  their  own,  and  no  temptation  of  hot  buttered 
cakes  and  pikelets  could  tempt  Miss  Muffet  in 
holiday-time  to  leave  the  boys  to  their  own  devices, 
and  to  pour  out  tea  for  her  mother's  guests.  That 
duty  of  the  ideal  daughter  was  seldom  performed  by 
Elizabeth  Beresford,  and  never  with  a  good  grace  ; 
indeed,  the  sight  of  a  small  sulky  figure  sitting  bolt 
upright  behind  the  best  china,  and  returning 
monosyllabic  replies  to  well-meant  questions,  hardly 
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promoted  the  general  hilarity  ;  and  Mrs.  Beresford 
had  at  last  in  despair  abandoned  all  attempts  to  make 
Miss  Muffet  useful  and  sociable.  But  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  a  very  different  Miss  Muffet  who  was 
peering  into  the  depths  of  a  huge  battered  teapot 
with  a  perplexed  expression  on  her  bright  face. 

'There  seems  more  tea  than  water  I  I  wonder 
how  many  spoonfuls  Bobus  put  in.  Oh  dear  ! 
oh  dear  !  '—shaking  the  tea-caddy  ;  '  it  is  quite 
empty  !  Bobus,  you  little  wretch,  you  have  used 
the  whole  of  the  week's  allowance — at  least,  I  don't 
know  where  it  is  gone — and  now  cook  will  turn 
cross,  and  refuse  us  any  more  until  Monday!' 

'We  shall  have  to  pass  the  hat  round,  or  drink 
milk  and  water,'  returned  Val.  '  Oh,  you  villainous 
Robert  !  It  is  as  black  as  my  Sunday  hat.  It  is  a 
decoction  of  tannin.  It  will  ruin  all  our  nerves. 
Don't  drink  it,  Arty  ;  think  of  your  mother,  and 
refrain.  You  lout — you  imbecile — you  thick-headed 
lubber  ! '  accompanying  these  compliments  with  a 
few  well-aimed  missiles  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of 
crust,  which  were  most  cleverly  dodged  by  the 
offending  Bobus. 

'  Pax,  my  son,  Pax  ! '  murmured  Jack,  a  good- 
looking  youth  of  nineteen,  who,  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  an  easy-chair,  was  instructing  Leonard,  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  in  the  art  of  making  toast. 
Bobus  had  been  solemnly  deprived  of  his  office  of 
toast-maker  by  unanimous  consent.  He  was  an 
inveterate  lover  of   practical  jokes,  and   could   no 
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longer  be  trusted;  but  it  was  beautiful  to  watch 
Leonard's  painstaking  efforts  ;  his  curly  hair  was 
dry  with  heat,  and  his  scorched  face  and  knuckles 
bore  witness  to  his  zeal ;  and  as  the  pile  of  crisp 
brown  slices  accumulated  on  the  plate,  he  looked 
proudly  up  in  Jack's  face  to  be  figuratively  patted  on 
the  head. 

The  Beresford  boys  were  all  strong,  well-built 
fellows,  with  frank,  open  faces  and  honest  blue-grey 
eyes.  Valentine  was  perhaps  the  least  good-looking 
of  the  brothers  ;  his  forehead  was  too  low  and  his 
nose  too  long,  and  his  chin  was  rather  too  heavily 
moulded.  He  was  a  great  massive-looking  fellow, 
a  little  awkward  and  unformed,  which  is  perhaps 
not  unusual  at  eighteen  ;  but  many  people,  Uncle 
Norbert  and  Aunt  Isobel  among  them,  regarded  Val 
as  the  flower  of  the  flock.  '  Mark  my  words,'  Uncle 
Norbert  would  say  ;  'Val  has  more  in  his  little 
finger  than  Jack's  handsome  head  could  possibly 
hold.  I  don't  say  he  will  set  the  Thames  on  fire — 
no  Beresford  will  do  that  ;  but  the  fellow  thinks  as 
well  as  reads.' 

Val  returned  to  his  book  after  this  display  of 
eloquence.  He  planted  his  elbows  comfortably  on 
the  table,  pushing  the  plates  away  from  him,  and 
tried  to  concentrate  his  attention.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  was  a  fair-haired  youth  about 
Jack's  age — the  Arthur  Bevan  whom  Mrs.  Beresford 
called  Jack's  shadow.  He  was  harmlessly  employed 
at  this  moment  in  compounding  a  delicacy  called 
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the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  which  was  composed  of 
thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  with  layers  of 
different  kinds  of  jams,  from  raspberry  to  black 
currant.  When  a  sufficient  pile  was  erected,  the 
mighty  sandwich  was  cut  through  dexterously,  and 
the  different  flavours  were  hugely  appreciated  by 
the  Beresford  boys.  Miss  Muffet  was  watching  the 
process  with  great  interest.  She  had  planted  her 
elbows  on  the  table  in  exact  imitation  of  Val,  and 
was  running  her  fingers  comfortably  through  her 
short,  curly  hair.  One  very  hot  day  the  preceding 
summer  she  had  cantered  up  to  the  hairdresser's 
shop  in  the  market-place,  and  had  insisted  on  having 
all  her  beautiful  long  hair  cut  off  ;  it  was  too  hot 
and  heavy,  it  made  her  head  ache,  she  told  the  man 
when  he  tried  to  dissuade  her  ;  and  finally,  as  he 
argued,  she  lost  patience,  and,  taking  up  the  scissors, 
cut  off  a  yard  of  jagged  lengths,  until  in  despair  he 
consented  to  finish  the  job. 

All  the  boys  applauded  her  when  she  appeared 
among  them  with  a  soft  curly  crop,  looking  a  little 
bit  ashamed  of  herself ;  and  Jack  insisted  that  the 
style  just  suited  her.  '  You  look  quite  pretty  and 
piquante,  Miss  Muffet, — doesn't  she,  Val  ?  So  much 
hair  gave  you  a  top-heavy  look — like  a  small  boat 
with  too  much  canvas  ' — and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  Val  agreed  to  this.  Only  Arthur  was 
silent  ;  and  somehow  that  silence  aggravated  the 
girl,  who  dearly  liked  to  have  all  her  actions 
applauded. 
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1  Are  you  sorry  I  have  cut  off  my  hair,  Arthur  ?  ' 
she  asked,  when  the  boys  had  left  them  alone 
together. 

'  How  can  I  help  being  sorry  ? '  he  replied  rather 
gravely.  '  It  was  such  a  foolish  thing  to  do  ;  and 
you  have  quite  spoiled  yourself.  It  was  a  sin  and 
shame  to  cut  off  such  lovely  hair.' 

But  Miss  Muffet  could  not  tolerate  this  plain 
speaking,  and  she  and  Arthur  had  a  tiff  that  lasted 
for  a  week. 

Effie  Beresford  was  not  really  pretty.  She  was  a 
small,  brown  girl,  but  her  face  was  so  full  of 
expression  and  animation  ;  there  were  such  chang- 
ing lights  in  her  large  brown  eyes ;  she  had  such 
fascinating  little  dimples,  that  no  one  in  his  senses 
could  accuse  her  of  lack  of  beauty  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Arthur's  severe  criticism,  the  short  curly  crop  just 
suited  her.  She  was  such  a  tiny,  babyish-looking 
creature  altogether  !  Miss  Muffet  was  not  in 
company  trim  just  then.  She  wore  an  old,  frayed 
blue  serge  that  had  seen  better  days,  and  a  large 
holland  apron  that  closely  enveloped  her.  The 
pockets  were  full  of  crisp  white  shavings,  and  there 
was  a  smudge  of  ink  on  one  side.  Her  hair  was 
rough,  and  stood  on  end,  and  her  hands  were  far 
from  clean  ;  but  then,  what  did  it  matter  when  they 
were  all  in  the  same  plight  ?  A  white  fox-terrier 
made  up  the  party.  He  was  Val's  property,  and  lay 
at  his  master's  feet. 

1  We    may    as    well    taste    this    hideous    brew,' 
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observed  Val,  as  he  turned  another  page.  '  Don't 
make  any  more  toast,  Leonard.  Isn't  the  Tower  of 
Babel  ready,  Arthur  ?  "  Let's  fall-to,"  as  the 
Romans  say.  Don't  forget  my  three  lumps,  Miss 
Muffet.  Now  then,  Bobus,  where's  the  boiling 
water  ?  The  tea  won't  be  drinkable  until  it  is 
drownded  dead.' 

'  I  wonder  what  they  are  up  to  downstairs  ? ' 
queried  Bobus,  when  he  had  demolished  his  share 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  was  pronounced 
excellent  and  better  than  usual,  partly  out  of 
compliment  to  Arthur,  who  had  furnished  the 
jam. 

'  I  never  augur  good  when  the  Council  of  Three 
meet  in  conclave,'  grumbled  Jack.  '  Don't  you 
recollect  last  time,  when  Miss  Sowerby  took  her 
departure  ?  '  and  then  Miss  Muffet  made  a 
grimace. 

There  had  been  some  talk  of  sending  her  to 
school — in  fact,  the  school  had  been  chosen — only 
Miss  Muffet  had  sulked  with  such  intensity,  and  had 
so  perversely  refused  her  food,  threatening  to  starve 
herself  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out,  that  Mrs. 
Beresford,  in  a  perfect  anguish  of  terror,  had 
induced  her  brother  to  renounce  the  experiment, 
and  Miss  Hall  had  been  the  result. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  something  in  the  wind 
that  bodes  no  good  to  Miss  Muffet,'  continued  Jack, 
who  spoke  his  mind  on  all  occasions.  Then  Val 
looked  up  from  his  book.     He  said  nothing.     Val 
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was  not  always  a  great  talker,  but  there  was  a  shade 
of  anxiety  in  his  eyes.  '  Herr  Spider  is  spinning 
some  web  or  other,'  went  on  Jack  ruthlessly.  He 
dearly  loved  his  sister,  but  he  could  not  always 
resist  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  her.  She  was  so 
irresistibly  comic  in  her  anger  ;  she  could  blaze  up 
like  fireworks  in  a  moment,  and  give  them  a  good 
deal  of  fun. 

' "  And  there  came  by  a  spider, 
And  sat  down  beside  her," ' 

chanted  Bobus,  in  a  delicious  boy's  soprano  (for 
Bobus  was  in  the  choir,  and  'sang  like  an  angel,' 
as  the  old  ladies  at  St.  Barnabas  often  said). 

'  Hush  !     Shut  up,  you  duffer  !  '  exclaimed  Val 
'  I   hear  footsteps   outside.'      And  Jack   whispered, 
'  Herr  Spider  ! '  under  his  breath,  and  then  drew  the 
surprised  Leonard  between  his  knees. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  suddenly 
changed,  as  though  an  ice-wind  had  blown  through 
it.  '  Hide  !  hide,  Arthur  ! '  whispered  Miss  Muffet, 
with  such  urgent  entreaty  in  her  voice  that  Arthur 
reluctantly  stepped  into  a  vast  cupboard,  and  drew 
the  door  after  him.  He  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
why  he  should  hide.  He  had  no  objection  to  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Elliston — on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
Herr  Spider  rather  a  pleasant  fellow — but  he  was 
accustomed  to  obey  Miss  Muffet's  imperative  com- 
mands ;  so  he  effaced  himself,  though  there  was 
hardly  standing-room,  the  cupboard  was  so  full  of 
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lumber,  grotesque  masks,  ancient  dolls,  and  all  the 
broken  and  discarded  toys  of  a  generation  of 
children.  Now  and  then  the  rubbish  was  sorted, 
and  a  wheelbarrowful  of  articles  trundled  off  to  the 
gardener's  cottage;  but  the  cupboard  was  never  empty. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Muffet  made  futile  efforts  to  rid 
herself  of  the  shavings  ;  and  Bobus,  who  had  been 
lying  on  the  rug  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  balancing 
a  sofa  cushion,  was  now  calmly  investigating  a  big 
black  chart  that  hung  over  the  fireplace.  Only  Val 
still  sat  in  his  slouching  attitude,  taking  no  apparent 
heed  of  the  general  agitation,  though  a  lurking  smile 
came  to  his  lips  as  Jack's  sonorous  voice  broke  the 
silence. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  boy,'  Jack  was  saying,  as  the  door 
slowly  opened,  '  have  I  not  always  told  you  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy?  If  Tommy  Dodd  bagged 
your  marbles — a  vulgar  phrase  that,  Lenny '  ('  Who 
i  n  the  world  is  Tommy  Dodd  ?  '  muttered  Leonard) 

— '  your  only  resource Oh,  Uncle  Norbert,  I 

am  delighted  to  see  you  !  Robert,  please  put  a 
chair  near  the  fire.  You  will  have  a  cup  of  tea, 
will  you  not,  Uncle  Norbert  ?  It  is  rather  weak — 
I  mean  strong — and  a  trifle  cold  ;  but ' 

'  No  tea — no  tea  for  me,  thanks  ! '  returned  Uncle 
Norbert.  '  Old  maids'  poison,  I  call  it.  Your  mother 
has  just  given  me  some  excellent  coffee.  Well,  you 
look  snug,  you  young  folks.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
coals  are  cheap,'  with  a  shake  of  his  head  at  the 
enormous  fire. 
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*  Bobus  is  rather  a  reckless  stoker,  sir.  We  left 
him  in  charge  while  the  rest  of  us  were  in  the 
carpenter's  shed.  I  tell  Bobus  that  he  is  wasteful 
by  nature  ;  he  has  no  idea  of  quantities.  By-the- 
bye,  I  must  go  and  lock  up  the  shed  ;  and,  Bobus, 
you  must  take  that  message  to  Forbes.' 

'Well,  that  is  handy,'  observed  Uncle  Norbert, 
with  rather  an  inscrutable  smile  ;  '  for  I  came  up 
here  to  talk  to  Effie  ' — Uncle  Norbert  never  approved 
of  nicknames — '  and  I  could  hardly  ask  you  to  clear 
out — could  I,  Jack  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  oblige  you,' 
rising  with  alacrity.  '  Val,  you  may  as  well  make 
yourself  scarce  too.'  But  here  Jack  paused,  and 
reddened  slightly.  '  Is  the  interview  with  Miss 
Muffet  to  be  strictly  private  and  confidential,  Uncle 
Norbert  ? ' 

'  I  should  certainly  like  to  have  Effie  to  myself 
for  a  few  moments ' — and  then  Val,  who  had 
been  poking  his  long  nose  over  his  book  again, 
drew  his  brows  together  and  looked  at  Miss 
Muffet. 

She  was  sulking  visibly — a  private  interview  with 
Herr  Spider  meant  a  lecture,  and  Miss  Muffet  hated 
lectures. 

'  Ah — just  so,'  returned  Jack,  clearing  his  voice. 
'  Then  you  may  as  well  come  out  of  that,  Arthur,' 
— and  Uncle  Norbert  certainly  seemed  a  good  deal 
taken  aback  as  Arthur  stepped  out  of  the  cupboard, 
looking  rather  foolish. 
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'I  daresay  you  are  a  little  surprised,'  continued 
Jack,  who  was  seldom  nonplussed  for  five  minutes 
together  ;  '  but  it  is  a  game  we  play  at  odd  moments 
— one  of  the  party  goes  into  retirement,  and  the  rest 
concoct  a  proverb.' 

'  Ach,  so  ! '  returned  Uncle  Norbert,  cutting  short 
Jack's  verbose  explanation  ;  '  no  doubt  an  amusing 
game,  especially  for  this  young  gentleman.  Now,  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  leave  me  with  Effie ' — and 
the  next  moment  five  pairs  of  feet  raced  each  other 
downstairs. 

'  Fine  fellows  —  fine  fellows  ! '  muttered  Uncle 
Norbert,  as  he  took  possession  of  Jack's  chair ;  but 
Miss  Muffet  refused  to  move — she  still  sat  behind 
the  battered  teapot,  and  looked  half-fearfully  and 
half-aggressively  at  Herr  Spider. 

Well  might  Isobel  Foster  say  that  Norbert  had  a 
good  heart.  Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and 
fatherly  than  the  lecture  prepared  for  Miss  Muffet  ; 
and  more  than  once  the  girl  winced  and  flushed,  as 
her  conscience  told  her  that  Uncle  Norbert  was  right. 

1  You  see,  my  dear  child,'  he  concluded,  when  he 
had  unfolded  the  plan  that  had  been  proposed, 
'  everything  else  has  been  tried  and  failed.  You 
have  driven  five  governesses  away  by  your  wilful- 
ness and  disobedience  ;  you  have  absolutely  refused 
to  submit  yourself  to  the  discipline  of  school.  And 
now,  at  seventeen  and  a  half,  you  are  half-educated  ; 
and,  worse  than  that,  you  are  no  comfort  to  your 
mother.' 
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'  And  so  I  am  to  be  exiled  ! '  burst  out  Miss 
Muffet,  quite  forgetting  her  manners  in  her  pas- 
sionate despair.  '  I  am  to  be  sent  away  from  the 
boys — my  own  dear  boys — and  shut  up  with  that 
stupid  prim  Virginia  !  I  hate  girls,  Uncle  Norbert  ! 
I  wish  I  had  never  been  born  a  girl  ;  girls  are 
tyrannised  over,  and  made  miserable.  And  I  hate 
— I  hate  everybody  ! '  finished  Miss  Muffet,  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  tears. 

1  So — so  ! '  murmured  Uncle  Norbert ;  and  then 
he  got  up  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  patted  the 
rebellious  curly  head.  '  What  is  the  use  of  making 
things  harder  for  yourself,  little  one  ?  When  one 
submits,  the  difficulty  is  half  over.  What  would 
the  poor  dead  father  say  if  he  knew  his  much- 
beloved  little  daughter  were  a  vixen  ? ' 

'You  shall  not  talk  of  my  father  !'  sobbed  Miss 
Muffet ;  but  there  was  less  angry  violence  in  her 
voice.  Herr  Spider  had  touched  the  right  chord 
there — Miss  Muffet  had  been  devoted  to  her  father. 

'  Why  should  we  not  talk  of  one  that  we  love  ? 
He  was  a  good  and  kindly  gentleman,  and,  above 
all,  he  cared  most  for  gentleness  in  women.  Listen 
to  me,  Effie.  I  was  with  him  when  he  died — oh, 
how  he  suffered  !  But  he  had  the  right  faith — he 
was  anchored  fast.  He  was  talking  to  me  about  the 
boys  one  night — about  Jack  and  Val — and  then 
he  spoke  of  you.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he 
said  ? ' 

Miss  Muffet  nodded — she  was  past  words  ;  her 
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passion  was  dying  a  natural  death  now.  What 
could  that  dear,  dear  father  have  said  about  her  ? 

1  I  have  an  excellent  memory,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  one  word,'  continued  Uncle  Norbert. 
1 "  Then  there  is  Erne,"  went  on  your  father. 
"She  is  a  dear  child — an  honest,  affectionate  little 
creature ;  but  I  am  not  quite  happy  about  her. 
I  fear  that  her  mother  will  have  trouble  with  her  ; 
she  is  self-willed,  and  she  wants  a  strong  hand  to 
guide  her.  Effie  is  too  fond  of  her  own  way  ;  she 
does  not  consider  other  people.  You  must  watch 
over  her  very  carefully,  Norbert  ;  she  has  the 
materials  for  a  fine  character,  if  she  would  only 
learn  submission  to  rightful  authority."  Little  one, 
your  father  was  a  wise  man  ;  he  read  his  child's 
heart  truly.  When  he  died,  he  entrusted  his 
children  to  me.  "  You  will  be  a  father  to  them, 
Norbert?"  Ach,  so!'  and  Herr  Spider  walked 
hastily  to  the  window,  and  pulled  out  a  blue-and- 
white  silk  handkerchief — the  remembrance  of  that 
death-bed  and  his  widowed  sister's  sorrow  always 
affected  him. 

The  next  moment  he  felt  his  coat  lightly  pulled — 
a  little  brown  hand  touched  his  arm. 

'  I — I  will  go,'  sobbed  Miss  Muffet,  '  and  I  will 
try  not  to  hate  it ;  but  I  know  that  I  shall  cry 
myself  to  sleep  every  night,  and  that  I  shall  never 
more  be  happy  again  ! ' 
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'  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle — I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight.' 

— Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


AFTER  all  Herr  Spider  proved  himself  a  good 
sort,  to  borrow  Jack's  phraseology,  and  a 
clever  fellow  in  the  bargain.  He  had  touched  the 
soft  spot  in  Miss  Muffet's  heart.  No  one  ever  spoke 
to  her  of  her  father.  No  one  except  Val — who 
could  read  Miss  Muffet  like  a  book — guessed  how 
the  poor  child  had  missed  him.  She  had  been  his 
pet  and  plaything  ;  '  the  bit  lassie,'  he  had  called 
her.  As  soon  as  she  had  been  big  enough  to  walk 
without  assistance,  her  toddling  steps  had  pursued 
him  everywhere,  and  her  '  Dad — dad  ! '  had  been 
like  sweetest  music  in  his  ears.  The  little  face, 
framed  in  its  short  bushy  curls,  was  always  peering 
between  the  bars  of  the  nursery  gate  when  the 
beloved  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
inevitable  request  put  forth  in  the  same  shrill 
treble,   '  Me  wants  a  vide  on  dad's  'houlder ' — for 
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never  steed  pranced  and  curvetted  like  daddy's 
Shanks's  mare. 

Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Beresford  never  guessed  at 
the  child's  fidelity  of  memory — Miss  Muffet's  high 
spirits  misled  her.  '  She  never  speaks  of  her  father/ 
the  widow  would  say,  pressing  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes  ;  '  and  yet  Charles  made  so  much  of 
her.  But  then  she  was  so  young — only  ten  years 
old  when  he  died  ;  and  children  have  such  short 
memories,  thank  God  ! ' 

'  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  that  thanksgiving^ 
Laura,'  observed  Mrs.  Foster  in  answer  to  this. 
'  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  forget  a  parent  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
Effie  has  plenty  of  deep  feeling,  though  she  tries  to 
hide  it.' 

Mrs.  Foster  had  entertained  this  opinion  ever 
since  the  night  when  she  had  lifted  a  dumb, 
stupefied  Miss  Muffet  from  the  corner  where  she 
had  huddled  herself  beside  her  dead  father.  The 
child  was  cold  and  rigid  with  misery,  appalled  by 
the  sudden  blankness  of  loss  ;  but  as  she  felt  her 
aunt's  warm  caressing  arms  round  her,  a  sort  of 
wail  rose  to  her  lips — 'That — that  is  not  my  dad!' 

'  No,  my  darling/  returned  Isobel,  weeping  over 
the  stricken  little  creature,  '  that  is  only  his  poor 
mortal  body ;  but  the  father  you  love,  and  who 
loves  his  Effie,  is  resting  from  his  labours  in  the 
Paradise  of  God.' 

And  as  the   child   still    clung   to   her    neck,  she 
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talked  softly  to  her  of  a  Better  Land,  where  the 
wayworn  pilgrim  wanders  in  the  green  pastures 
beside  still  waters  ;  where  the  weeping  eyes  of  earth 
are  wiped  by  a  pierced  Hand,  and  weary  ones  lay 
aside  their  burdens,  and  dwell  securely,  and  angel- 
tended,  in  peaceful  habitations,  '  waiting  for  us,  my 
child,'  she  finished,  thinking  of  the  young  husband 
who  had  left  her  so  many  years  ago. 

Miss  Muffet  had  moped  and  fretted  secretly  after 
her  Aunt  Isobel  had  left  Ingleside,  but  she  had 
almost  fiercely  refused  consolation.  '  Mother  talks 
too  much,'  she  would  say  to  Val,  her  one  confidant. 
'  How  can  one  talk  when  one  is  sore  all  over  ?  ' 

But  Val  made  no  answer  to  this  :  all  the  boys 
felt  deeply  for  their  widowed  mother  ;  her  helpless- 
ness and  sorrow  appealed  to  their  chivalry  and 
sense  of  honour.  '  We  have  got  to  take  care  of 
her  now,'  Jack  would  say  ;  '  it  will  be  real  mean 
of  you  fellows  if  you  give  her  trouble.'  And  Jack's 
rough  eloquence  produced  its  effect. 

Miss  Muffet  cheered  up  after  a  time,  and  the 
merry  romping  child  developed  into  the  grown-up 
hoyden,  who  preferred  carpentering  in  Jack's  den 
to  keeping  her  mother  company  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

1  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  mater  is  not  dull,'  Val 
would  say  now  and  then  ;  but  Miss  Muffet  never 
took  the  hint. 

Miss  Muffet  could  not  be  induced  to  accompany 
Uncle  Norbert  to  the  drawing-room,  though  they 
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parted  good  friends  ;  she  was  too  proud  and  sensi- 
tive to  display  her  red  eyes  and  bitter  humiliation. 

But  they  had  drawn  up  and  signed  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace.  Miss  Muffet  was  to  accompany 
her  aunt  quietly  to  Burnham  ;  there  were  to  be 
no  tricks  or  evasions,  no  hiding-places  to  be  explored 
for  a  truant.  The  fox-terrier  Mike  (her  especial 
charge  in  Val's  absence)  was  to  accompany  her. 
Herr  Spider  would  make  that  right  with  Aunt 
Isobel. 

In  spite  of  her  new  humility  and  sudden  prickings 
of  conscience,  Miss  Muffet  would  never  have  been 
got  to  The  Hawthorns  by  fair  means  or  foul  if 
hospitality  had  been  refused  to  Mike. 

Happily,  both  Mrs.  Foster  and  Virginia  were  fond 
of  animals,  and  Uncle  Norbert  had  no  hesitation  in 
issuing  a  generous  invitation  to  Mike. 

But  Miss  Muffet's  face  grew  hotter,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  with  gratitude,  when  she  heard  that  Vixen 
was  to  go  too. 

'Of  course  you  and  Virginia  will  ride  together, 
Herr  Spider  said  in  a  cool  matter-of-fact  tone.  '  We 
do  not  mean  to  keep  you  cooped  up,  my  little  girl. 
Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  for  all  young 
growing  things.  Well,  now,  I  thing  everything  is 
signed  and  settled,  and  I  may  go  down  and  tell  your 
mother  so  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  and — and  thank  you  ever  so  much  about 
Vixen,'  stammered  Miss  Muffet,  rather  awkwardly 
And  then  Herr  Spider  smiled,  and  said,  'Ach,  so  ! 
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and  stretched  his  long  black  legs ;  and  then  he 
patted  her  on  the  head  again,  and  went  back  to  the 
ladies. 

But  Miss  Muffet  sat  and  wept  on  her  little  three- 
legged  stool  in  a  very  anguish  of  self-pity  and  tender 
regret.  Had  the  dear  father  really  thought  that  of 
her — had  he  troubled  about  her  when  he  was  lying 
on  his  bed  sick  to  death  ? 

'  She  is  self-willed,  and  wants  a  strong  hand  to 
guide  her ' ;  '  Effie  is  too  fond  of  her  own  way — 
she  does  not  consider  other  people.'  Those  words 
would  never  leave  her — they  would  almost  have 
broken  her  heart  but  for  those  that  followed — '  She 
has  the  materials  for  a  fine  character  if  she  would 
only  learn  submission  to  rightful  authority.'  Some- 
how those  words  seemed  to  soothe  the  smart,  and 
to  set  her  thinking.  '  What  if  her  father's  prophecy 
should  come  true  ?  ' 

'  Halloa,  Miss  Muffet  !  What's  up  ? '  Val  had 
opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  peered  into  every 
dusky  corner  in  search  of  a  lurking  shadowy  Hen- 
Spider,  and  was  now  squatting  on  his  heels  in 
Hindoo  fashion,  so  as  to  bring  himself  on  a  level 
with  Miss  Muffet ;  and  then,  seizing  the  poker,  made 
a  mighty  blaze. 

'  Don't,  Val  ! '  returned  Miss  Muffet,  pettishly, 
covering  her  tear-stained  face  with  her  small 
fingers.  '  I  like  the  darkness  best.  But  boys  are 
such  gawks  ! ' 

When  Miss  Muffet  was  in  one  of  her  moods  she 
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generally  told  the  boys  home-truths.  Gawk  was 
not  a  pretty  word  ;  but  she  had  stored  it  up  in  her 
vocabulary  for  future  use. 

1  Oh,  I  am  a  gawk,  am  I  ? '  repeated  Val,  calmly. 
*  Hard  words  break  no  bones,'  and  '  Two  could  play 
at  that  game,'  thought  the  young  philosopher. 
'  You  must  feel  precious  bad,  Miss  Muffet,  to  slang 
your  dearly-beloved  pardner  in  that  unfeeling 
fashion,  when  his  heart  is  bursting  with  sympathy 
and  curiosity.' 

But  here  Miss  Muffet  began  to  sob  in  such  a 
heart-broken  fashion  that  Val's  chaff  died  a  natural 
death. 

1  It  is  no  laughing  matter,'  sobbed  Miss  Muffet. 
'  You  will  be  dreadfully  sorry  you  ever  laughed.' 

'  Is  anybody  going  to  die  ?  ' — in  quick  alarm. 

'  It  is  far  worse,'  returned  Miss  Muffet,  becoming 
ironical  with  misery.  '  Mother  has  told  Herr  Spider 
all  about  the  wager  with  Jack,  and  the  steeplechasing 
and  hockey  with  Arthur,  and  he  says  he  must  put  a 
stop  to  it  all  for  the  future  ;  that  I  am  a  grown-up 
young  lady,  and  must  behave  like  one.' 

'  Herr  Spider  is  a  muff  ! '  returned  Val,  angrily. 
'  I  suppose  we  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  our  small 
sister.     Grown-up,  indeed  ! ' 

But  Val,  in  spite  of  his  indignant  tone,  eyed  the 
little  crumpled-up  figure  rather  uneasily.  Once  or 
twice  the  thought  had  crossed  him  that  other 
fellows'  sisters  did  not  join  them  in  paper-chases 
or  rough  tournaments,  where  youthful  attempts  at 
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polo,  and  tent-pegging,  and  lemon-slicing  generally 
ended  in  a  roll  on  the  soft  grass  and  a  torn  coat. 
Ought  not  Miss  Muffet  to  be  sometimes  hemming 
dusters  (all  needlework  was  hemming  dusters  to  Val) 
by  her  mother's  side  ?  Val  frowned  horribly  over 
this  intrusive  thought. 

'  He  says,'  continued  Miss  Muffet,  in  a  small, 
subdued  voice,  husky  with  suppressed  tears,  and 
uneven  with  caught  breaths,  '  that  I  must  not  run 
wild  any  more.  I  am  to  be  sent  away,  Val.  I  am 
not  to  come  home  even  at  Easter,  and  that  it  will 
quite  depend  on  myself  how  long  I  am  to  stay 
away.' 

'  Snakes  ! '  What  Val  meant  by  this  must  ever  be 
a  conjecture.  The  Beresford  vocabulary  was  some- 
what mysterious  and  vague  ;  but  his  face  elongated, 
and  his  jaw  dropped. 

'  I  am  to  go  back  with  Aunt  Isobel  the  day  after 
to-morrow,'  continued  Miss  Muffet,  quite  satisfied 
with  the  impression  she  had  made — when  Val  said 
'  Snakes  ! '  he  was  very  down  on  his  luck—'  and  I 
am  to  have  no  companion  but  that  prim,  stuck-up 
Virginia.  I  know  I  shall  hate  her,  and  I  shall  hate 
everybody  ! '  finished  Miss  Muffet,  forgetting  her 
good  resolutions,  and  warming  up  to  fresh  spirit 
under  Val's  monosyllabic  sympathy.  Then  Val 
rose  to  the  occasion. 

'  I  will  have  something  to  say  to  that,  pardner, 
you  bet  ! ' — and  he  nodded  his  head  viciously,  and 
drew  up  his  sleeves  to  feel  his  muscles.     Val  meant 
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nothing  definite  by  the  action  ;  but  Miss  Muffet 
caught  at  his  elbow  in  alarm.  She  thought  that  he 
was  going  to  wreak  his  vengeance  bodily  on  Herr 
Spider.  Certainly  the  tall,  stout  lad  was  a  match  for 
most  men. 

'Val,  dear,  you  mustn't.  Herr  Spider  was  not 
unkind  ;  he  is  only  trying  to  do  his  duty.  And — 
and  he  talked  about  dad.' 

Val  pulled  down  his  coat  sleeves  again. 

1  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said,  Val  ?  We  always 
do  tell  each  other  everything,  don't  we  ? ' — with  a 
loving  look  at  her  '  pardner.' 

Val  nodded,  and  said  a  little  hoarsely,  'Hurry  up ! ' 
and  Miss  Muffet  crept  a  little  closer,  and  whispered 
those  few  touching  sentences  into  her  brother's  ear. 

The  blaze  had  died  down,  and  the  schoolroom 
was  again  in  shadow  ;  but  Val  shifted  his  attitude 
so  that  the  flickering  light  should  not  play  on  his 
face.  Miss  Muffet's  two  little  hands  had  curled 
somehow  round  his  big  fist,  and  her  curly  head  was 
very  near  his  shoulder.  Another  time  he  would 
have  told  her,  '  Hands  off,  and  no  nonsense  ! '  for 
as  a  rule  the  Beresford  boys  were  not  demonstrative ; 
but  now  he  only  maintained  his  uncomfortable 
attitude  with  some  difficulty.  The  habit  of  sitting 
on  one's  heels  does  not  come  naturally  to  an  English 
schoolboy,  even  though  he  be  perfect,  and  the 
captain  of  the  first  eleven.  It  is  more  an  accom- 
plishment for  a  yellow-faced  Chinee. 

'And,  Val,   I  am   to   take  Mike — I   never,  never 
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would  have  left  the  dear  old  fellow ;  and  Vixen  is 
to  come  too  !  And  then  Aunt  Isobel  has  promised 
to  invite  you  at  Easter,  and  if  you  do  not  come  I 
shall  cry  my  eyes  out.' 

'  Oh,  I'll  come  fast  enough  ! '  returned  Val,  almost 
in  a  tone  of  offence.  '  Did  Herr  Spider  think  that 
they  would  not  look  after  their  girl  ? '  Then  he 
breathed  hard,  and  delivered  himself  of  the  following 
short,  concise  sentences,  jerking  them  out  laboriously 
and  with  difficulty  :  'It  is  no  use  fighting  against 
destiny,  Miss  Muffet.  Nature  meant  you  to  be  a 
woman,  and  a  woman  you  must  be.  Herr  Spider 
has  right  on  his  side.  You  must  just  go  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  I  will  look  after  you.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  for  fretting.  You  will  come  back 
and  forget  all  about  it.  Listen  to  the  words  of 
wisdom — 

"Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day." 

You  can't  beat  that  !  Now,  do  you  hear  the  gong  ? 
Just  hurry  up  and  wash  your  face,  like  a  "  dood 
little  girl."  ' 

Mrs.  Beresford's  maternal  heart  was  touched  when 
she  saw  Miss  Muffet's  swollen  eyes.  The  girl  had 
dressed  herself  very  nicely  in  one  of  her  prettiest 
frocks,  and  Jack  had  sent  her  up  some  flowers  from 
the  conservatory. 

Jack  often  paid  his  sister  these  little  attentions, 
but  Val  had  never  given  her  a  bud  in  his  life.     '  She 
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might  gather  them  for  herself  if  she  wanted  them,' 
Val  would  say ;  for  his  education  was  not  so 
developed  in  this  respect  as  Jack's.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  Val  who  always  put  her  up  on  her  saddle, 
who  would  carefully  examine  the  girths  and  watch 
over  her  when  Vixen  had  had  too  much  corn  and 
was  inclined  to  be  frisky.  And  it  was  Val  who 
always  found  out  when  she  was  tired,  and  who 
would  give  up  an  exciting  run  to  turn  back  home 
with  her. 

It  was  a  pale-faced,  heavy-eyed  Miss  Muffet  at 
whom  Jack  stared  so  persistently  all  dinner-time, 
until  Val  lost  patience,  and  kicked  him  under  the 
table.  Her  mother  and  Aunt  Isobel  very  wisely  left 
her  alone,  and  talked  to  each  other,  or  invited  Uncle 
Norbert  to  lay  down  the  law  to  them  on  the  present 
state  of  Europe. 

Now  and  then  Aunt  Isobel  caught  certain  odd 
penetrating  looks  from  Val,  directed  towards  her- 
self, which  made  her  curious  to  know  the  lad's 
thoughts. 

Later  in  the  evening  she  found  herself  alone  with 
him  in  the  small  inner  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Beresford 
and  Uncle  Norbert  were  playing  bezique,  and  Jack 
had  wheedled  Miss  Muffet  into  playing  an  accom- 
paniment to  his  violin. 

'  Well,  Val,  out  with  it,'  observed  Mrs.  Foster 
good-humouredly,  as  she  leant  back  in  her  easy- 
chair.  '  I  am  tolerably  tough-skinned.  You  owe 
me  a  grudge  for   taking   Miss  Muffet  away — eh  ? ' 
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And  as  Val  coloured  and  hesitated,  as  though  he 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  truth  with  politeness, 
she  went  on  briskly,  '  Come — you  are  a  sensible  lad, 
and  have  a  head  on  your  shoulders.  Do  you  think 
Miss  Muffet's  education  and  "upbringing,"  as  our 
Scotch  neighbours  call  it,  is  as  satisfactory  as  it 
should  be  in  all  respects  ? ' 

'  No,'  blurted  out  Val.  '  I  would  not  tell  such  a 
crammer  as  that' 

1  Point  number  one  granted.  Then  you  will  own, 
I  presume,  that  home  discipline  has  failed  with  Miss 
Muffet  ? ' 

'  We  have  all  spoilt  her  a  lot,'  muttered  Val, 
reluctantly.  '  You  must  not  be  hard  on  her,  Aunt 
Isobel ;  it  is  our  fault  more  than  hers.  Somehow  we 
always  liked  her  to  be  with  us.' 

'Just  so,  my  dear  boy.  You  were  bent  on  giving 
her  a  boy's  training.  You  young  gentlemen  are 
certainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  I  daresay 
you  and  Jack  made  fun  of  the  unfortunate  governess, 
and  upheld  Miss  Muffet  in  her  naughty  disobedience, 
and  that  you  helped  her  to  play  truant  many  a  time. 
It  was  cruel  kindness,  Val.  You  have  spoiled  a  dear 
little  girl,  and  turned  her  into  an  unladylike  hoyden. 
Nothing  is  less  graceful  nor  less  attractive  than  a 
grown-up  hoyden.  You  would  have  found  this  out 
for  yourself  some  day.' 

'  How  are  you  going  to  mend  matters?'  asked  the 
lad  quite  humbly.  In  his  place,  Jack  would  have 
protested  and  argued  until  he  had  talked  himself 
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hoarse  ;  but  Val  could  grasp  the  whole  situation  in 
a  moment. 

1  Yes,  they  were  to  blame — Jack  and  Bobus  and 
he '  (he  would  not  count  Leonard — Leonard  was  a 
mere  infant),  'and  poor  injured  Miss  Muffet  must 
pay  the  penalty.  How  will  you  break  her  in  ? '  he 
asked  aloud,  and  his  face  pale  with  earnestness. 
Never  had  Aunt  Isobel  seen  so  deeply  into  the 
honest,  affectionate  heart. 

'  I  shall  be  very  kind  to  her,  Val,' — laying  her  soft 
white  hand  on  the  boy's  arm.  '  I  shall  love  her,  and 
try  to  win  her  love  in  return.  The  rest  is  not  in 
my  hands.  One  may  sow  good  seed,  may  plant 
and  water,  and  struggle  with  all  manner  of  ill- 
growing  weeds,  but  God's  sunshine  must  ripen  the 
fruit — you  and  I  know  that  well.'  And  then  she 
rose  to  her  full  height,  as  she  heard  her  sister  asking 
a  little  querulously  where  Isobel  could  be,  and 
stooped  over  him  a  moment.  '  I  think  you  may 
trust  Miss  Muffet  to  me,  Val.'  And  as  Val  looked 
at  the  kind,  motherly  face,  and  met  the  gaze  of 
those  quiet  grey  eyes,  he  knew  well  that  he  could 
trust  her. 
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CHAPTER   V 

'MEA   CULPA' 


'  If  you  would  be  good,  first  believe  that  you  are  bad.'- 
Epictetus. 


MRS.  BERESFORD  had  never  played  bezique 
so  badly  in  her  life.  Her  eyes  were  following 
her  child's  movements.  The  girl's  changed  looks, 
her  marked  avoidance  of  her  mother,  made  the 
widow's  heart  contract  with  pain.  She  had  been 
dominated  by  her  brother's  strong  will,  and  hurried 
into  quick  decision.  Her  sister's  arguments  had 
appealed  to  an  innate  sense  of  right  and  duty.  She 
had  consented  to  part  with  Erne  for  the  child's  own 
good.  But  her  spirits  sank  as  she  realised  how 
empty  and  silent  the  home  would  be  when  Jack  was 
at  Oxford  and  the  boys  at  school,  and  there  was  no 
Miss  MufTet  sitting  on  her  little  stool  and  teaching 
Mike  tricks  in  the  twilight. 

What  would  Leonard  do  when  he  came  home 
from  Saturday  to  Monday  ?  Would  not  his  weekly 
holiday   be   spoilt   by   the   want   of    Miss    Muffet's 
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companionship  ?  She  always  made  so  much  of 
Leonard  in  term-time.  He  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  boys.  In  the  holidays  Leonard 
was  somehow  pushed  into  the  background.  He 
was  only  Lenny — the  youngest — the  fag — the  faithful 
satellite  that  revolved  round  the  greater  luminaries, 
Jack  and  Val.  It  was,  '  Little  chap,  do  this,  and 
look  sharp  about  it  ! '  from  morning  to  night ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  Lenny  gloried  in  his  servitude. 

Mrs.  Beresford  wondered  sadly  how  she  would 
bear  the  long  noontide  silence,  with  no  banging 
doors,  no  small  scuttling  feet,  no  shrill,  sweet 
whistle  to  the  tune  of  '  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,'  or, 
more  frequent  still,  the  last  new  catch  of  street 
melody. 

The  ideal  daughter  might  still  be  a  mere  creation 
of  the  brain  ;  but  it  was  something  after  all  to  have 
Miss  Muffet  bursting  into  the  room  every  hour  or 
so,  with  her  garden-hat  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  Mike  following  her,  on  any  number  of  breath- 
less errands — to  show  her  mother  the  new-born 
kittens,  the  offspring  of  Dinah,  the  stable  cat ;  or 
perhaps  with  a  yellow  duckling  in  each  pocket  of 
her  apron,  or  the  dormouse  that  Leonard  had  given 
her,  or  even  a  sample  of  young  peas,  or  a  real  moss- 
rose  from  the  kitchen-garden. 

It  must  be  owned  that  these  interviews  some- 
times ended  stormily,  when  Mrs.  Beresford  took 
advantage  of  these  brief  friendly  entrances  to 
inculcate  some  excellent   maxim   on   her  daughter 
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— not  to  slam  the  door,  for  example  ;  to  be  sure 
to  wipe  her  dusty  shoes  on  the  hall  mat ;  or  to 
repair  the  torn  brim  of  her  hat.  Miss  Muffet 
would  pocket  the  yellow  fluffy  ducklings  or  the 
tender  succulent  peas  with  a  bad  grace  ;  lectures 
were  not  to  her  taste,  and  she  would  give  her 
mother  a  wide  berth  for  the  next  hour  or 
two. 

Mrs.  Beresford  was  not  sorry  when  the  evening 
was  over,  and  she  could  find  an  opportunity  for 
stealing  up  into  her  daughter's  room.  She  was 
very  constant  in  such  visits  to  her  children  ;  if 
anything  had  gone  wrong,  or  they  were  afflicted 
with  some  trifling  ailment,  there  were  always  soft 
motherly  ministrations  and  comforting  possets. 
Even  Jack  and  Val,  big  fellows  as  they  were, 
submitted  to  be  tucked  up  and  admonished.  '  It 
was  the  way  with  mothers  to  be  fussy.'  They 
thought  if  the  mater  liked  to  prowl  about  on  a 
cold  winter's  night,  and  bother  herself  with  making 
hot  negus  for  the  least  little  fit  of  sneezing  or 
coughing,  they  certainly  would  not  hinder  her 
enjoyment  —  especially  if  there  were  plenty  of 
nutmeg  in  the  negus. 

So  Miss  Muffet,  lying  open-eyed  and  sad  in  the 
wintry  starlight,  was  by  no  means  surprised  to  hear 
her  mother's  footsteps ;  but  the  demon  of  self-will 
being  by  no  means  cast  out,  she  merely  rolled 
over  on  her  pillow  and  stared  at  the  dim  wall, 
while  Mrs.  Beresford  put  down  her  shaded  candle 
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very  carefully,  and  asked,  in  a  subdued  voice,  why 
she  was  not  asleep. 

Asleep  !  Miss  Muffet  gave  an  angry  flounce  at 
this ;  it  was  so  like  her  mother  to  imagine  that 
she  could  sleep  with  such  a  doom  hanging  over 
her  head.  She  was  just  thinking  about  the  crocus 
border  they  had  planned,  and  the  spring  chickens 
that  wrould  be  hatched  during  her  absence.  It  was 
she  who  had  always  counted  the  new  broods,  who 
was  never  tired  of  seeing  the  ducklings  swimming 
away  triumphantly  on  the  big  round  pond  by  the 
gardener's  cottage,  while  the  poor  fussy  speckled 
hen  cackled  in  an  agonised  way  from  the  edge. 
(That  brown-speckled  hen  somehow  always  re- 
minded her  of  her  mother.)  How  she  had  loved 
every  one  of  those  soft  downy  things,  with  their 
dear  little  bills,  which  they  laid  so  prettily  to  the 
green  slimy  water,  as  though  they  were  tasting 
nectar  and  ambrosia!  And  then  there  were  the 
calves — for  there  was  quite  a  miniature  farmyard 
at  Ingleside  ;  and  Miss  Muffet  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  clumsy  things,  with  their  big  eyes  and  their 
uncouth  gambols.  Never  before  had  she  realised 
how  dear  everything  was  to  her.  And  her  mother 
could  think  that  sleep  was  possible  ! 

'You  know,  darling,'  went  on  Mrs.  Beresford,  in 
a  soft,  pathetic  voice,  '  that  I  am  only  parting  with 
you  for  your  good.  1  wish  you  would  think  of 
me, — how  1  shall  miss  you  ;  and  how  lonely  I 
shall  be  ! ' 
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Miss  Muffet  gave  an  unmistakable  sniff  —  a 
naughty,  contemptuous  little  sniff.  Whose  fault 
could  it  be  if  her  mother  were  dull  ?  Was  it  not, 
after  all,  her  mother's  doing  ?  She  had  convened 
the  Council  of  Three  ;  she  had  told  tales  of  her 
to  Herr  Spider,  and  Herr  Spider  had  taken  the  law 
into  his  own  hand.  Miss  Muffet  was  in  nowise 
softened  by  this  plaintive  maternal  speech.  She 
was  too  miserable  :  too  full  of  proud,  injured 
feelings.     She  was  being  treated  like  a  child  ;  sent 

away   at   a   minute's    notice  ;    and '  I    fear   her 

mother  will  have  trouble  with  her ' ;  '  Effie  is  too 
fond  of  her  own  way  ;  she  does  not  consider  other 
people.'  Were  these  words  traced  on  the  wall,  that 
they  rose  up  so  vividly  before  her  ? 

'  Oh,  dad  ! — dad  !  I  shall  never  be  good  ! '  she 
cried,  bursting  into  uncontrollable  tears. 

Mrs.  Beresford's  heart  melted  within  her.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  heard  the  girl  mention  her 
father's  name.  In  a  moment  Isobel's  good  sense 
and  Norbert's  strong  will  were  forgotten. 

'  Oh,  my  pet !  my  darling  !  Do  not  sob  so  ! ' 
cried  the  poor  woman,  with  the  tears  running 
down  her  comely  face,  and  dropping  on  the 
brocaded  silk  bodice — Mrs.  Beresford  had  long 
laid  aside  her  widow's  weeds,  and  dressed  richly, 
though  soberly,  to  please  her  sons.  '  You  are 
breaking  my  heart.  I  will  speak  to  your  Uncle 
Norbert  :  I  cannot  have  my  children  made  miser- 
able.    You  shall  stay  with  me,  my  precious.     No 
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one  shall  be  hard  to  my  fatherless  children  ! '  cried 
the  tender-hearted  creature,  almost  beside  herself 
at  the  spectacle  of  her  child's  misery.  But  happily 
for  them  both,  and  for  Miss  Muffet's  future,  the 
girl  with  all  her  faults  had  real  grit  in  her. 

'  No,  mother  ;  I  must  go,'  she  sighed.  '  I  have 
promised  Herr  Spider — I  mean  Uncle  Norbert — 
to  try  and  make  the  best  of  it.  And  I  have  pro- 
mised Val  too.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  just 
now ;  he — he  says  that  Aunt  Isobel  will  be  kind, 
and  that  he  thinks  I  had  better  go.' 

'  Did  Val  say  that,  really  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Beresford, 
in  unfeigned  surprise.  Val  was  a  most  unexpected 
ally. 

1  Yes,'  with  another  deep  sigh.  '  He  says  that  he 
and  Jack  have  made  a  mess  of  things,  and  that  I  had 
better  take  Aunt  Isobel's  advice ;  and  that  I  am 
getting  too  old  for  steeplechasing  and  hockey.  She 
has  been  talking  him  over — Aunt  Isobel  is  so  clever  ! 
She  always  knows  how  to  manage  Val  ;  and  of 
course,  if  Val  says  I  must  go,  there  is  no  help 
for  me,'  finished  Miss  Muffet. 

'And  my  opinion  is  nothing,'  observed  Mrs. 
Beresford,  in  a  wounded  tone  ;  and  the  girl 
winced  at  this. 

'  Oh,  mother  !  I  know  how  horrid  I  am,'  she 
said  penitently.  '  You  need  not  try  to  make  me 
more  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  not  been  a  bit 
of  comfort  to  you  since  father  died.  I  have  been 
selfish   and   disobedient.     I   have   only  thought   of 
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myself  and  the  boys,  and  how  much  fun  we  could 
get.'  And  Miss  Muffet  threw  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck  with  sudden  passionate  contrition. 

The  scales  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  things  in  a  new  light.  Until 
now,  she  had  made  light  of  her  many  acts  of  dis- 
obedience ;  her  apologies  had  not  been  true  peni- 
tence. Had  she  ever  cared  how  often  she  had 
grieved  her  mother  ?  Had  that  mother's  patience, 
and  sweetness,  and  unfailing  love  ever  appealed  to 
her  generosity  ?  Even  Jack — easy-going,  careless 
Jack — had  reprimanded  her  more  than  once  for  her 
want  of  consideration.  '  One  is  bound  to  think  of 
the  mater,'  he  would  say,  with  a  certain  sense  of 
responsibility  as  the  eldest  son.  '  We  have  got  to 
look  after  her,  you  know '  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
Jack  was  always  good  to  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Beresford  felt  a  sudden  warm  thrill  as  she 
heard  Miss  Muffet's  confession.  She  drew  the  girl 
closer  to  her  with  fond  caresses,  but  Miss  Muffet 
could  not  be  so  easily  comforted. 

'  Oh,  how  sorry  dad  would  be  if  he  knew  ! ' 

'  If  he  knew  what,  darling  ? ' 

'  That  I  have  disappointed  you  so.' 

Then  Mrs.  Beresford  sighed.  She  was  a  truthful 
woman,  and  she  could  not  deny  that  her  girl 
had  often  disappointed  her.  For  a  moment  she 
remained  silent. 

'  Of  course  I  know  how  it  is,'  went  on  Miss  Muffet, 
who  did  nothing  by  halves,  and  who  was  certainly 
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in  a  penitential  mood.  That  night,  in  her  abase- 
ment, she  would  willingly  have  heaped  ashes  on 
herself,  or  sat  in  figurative  sackcloth.  '  I  have  not 
been  the  right  sort  of  daughter  for  you  at  all. 
Virginia  or  Phcebe  Drewit  would  just  have  suited 
you '  ;  Phcebe  Drewit  being  a  colourless,  well- 
meaning  little  girl,  who  fagged  cheerfully  from 
morning  to  night  in  the  service  of  a  widowed 
mother,  with  small  means  and  a  huge  young 
family.  She  was  a  plain-featured  girl,  and  some- 
what uninteresting ;  but,  as  every  one  said,  Phcebe 
was  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 

'  I  would  not  exchange  you  for  either  Virginia  or 
Phcebe,'  returned  Mrs.  Beresford,  unable  to  restrain 
a  smile  at  this.  One  might  as  well  ask  her  to 
exchange  a  prickly,  half-open  rosebud  for  an  ear 
of  ripe  wheat ;  certainly  the  wheat  was  more 
useful,  but  somehow  she  loved  the  wild  rosebud 
best. 

'Virginia  is  awfully  good,'  groaned  Miss  Muffet  ; 
'  and  then  she  is  so  dreadfully  intellectual — so 
superior  altogether.' 

'  I  should  be  afraid  of  such  a  superior  daughter. 
But  then,  you  see,  your  Aunt  Isobel  is  clever  too.' 

1  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  expect  I  shall  be  stifled  between 
them.  Mother  dear,  you  will  let  Val  come  to  me 
at  Easter  ? ' 

'  Must  you  really  go,  Miss  Muffet  ? ' — with  a  strong 
yearning  to  keep  her  child  after  all.  Miss  Muffet, 
in   her   giddy  thoughtlessness,  had  no  conception 
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how  dearly  her  mother  loved  her — 'Charles's  bit 
lassie,'  as  she  called  her. 

'  Of  course  I  must  go  after  my  promise  to  Uncle 
Norbert,'  returned  the  girl  reproachfully.  If  the 
boys  had  made  a  mess  of  her  education,  they  had 
at  least  taught  her  that  it  was  dishonourable  and 
like  a  cad  to  break  one's  word.  '  It  will  be  a  punish- 
ment for  all  my  naughtiness — seventeen  years  of 
naughtiness — and  I  shall  stay  away  seven  months 
instead  of  the  six  Uncle  Norbert  said.  Let  me  see  ; 
it  is  January  now.  I  shall  not  be  back  until 
August.'  And  there  was  a  virtuous  tone  in  Miss 
Muffet's  voice  as  she  imposed  this  severe  penance 
on  herself ;  but  then  she  added  sorrowfully,  '  I  must 
not  come  back  too  soon,  for  fear  I  turn  bad  again.' 

Mrs.  Beresford  slept  in  peace  that  night.  For  the 
first  time  she  fully  understood  her  child — the  two 
had  come  closer  together.  Miss  Muffet  had  spoken 
of  her  father  ;  and  before  they  parted  with  a  last 
good-night  kiss  she  had  drawn  from  her  mother 
the  reluctant  avowal  that  she  had  hoped  to  find  a 
companion  in  her  one  daughter. 

1  But  you  must  promise  me  faithfully  not  to  fret 
any  more,'  went  on  Mrs.  Beresford  anxiously.  '  I 
am  not  disappointed  a  bit  now.  When  you  come 
back  things  will  be  different  ;  and  when  visitors 
come  you  will  make  tea  for  me,  and  we  shall  go 
out  together.  Not  that  I  mean  to  deprive  the  boys 
of  your  society,  only ' 

'  Oh,  please  don't  say  any  more,  mother  ;  every 
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word  only  makes  me  more  ashamed  of  myself ! 
You  shall  not  be  left  alone.  Mother,  I — I  will  be 
different;  you  shall  see' — and  Miss  Muffet  set  her 
little  white  teeth  hard,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
her  small  hands  were  clenched  under  the  bed- 
clothes. She  would  have  liked  to  call  herself 
names.  Selfish  !  Oh,  that  was  a  mild  term  to 
apply !  Selfish  desertion  of  a  widowed  mother ! 
Was  there  any  language  strong  enough  for  that  ? 

'  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  Miss  Muffet  has 
plenty  of  deep  feelings  now,  Laura,'  observed  Mrs. 
Foster,  as  her  sister  repeated  some  of  this  con- 
versation. Not  all — oh  no  ;  there  was  much  that 
was  sacred  to  her  and  her  child. 

It  was  evening  again.  Uncle  Norbert  had  been 
out  with  jack  most  of  the  day,  and  the  two  ladies 
were  alone,  while  Mr.  Elliston  read  his  paper  and 
smoked  in  the  library. 

Miss  Muffet  had  arranged  with  her  mother  that 
there  must  be  a  schoolroom  tea  on  this  last  evening, 
for  the  boys'  sake.  '  But  I  suppose  you  will  want 
me  to  do  my  packing,'  she  had  added  dolorously. 
But  Mrs.  Beresford  would  not  hear  of  this.  She 
and  Saunders  would  manage  everything.  Miss 
Muffet  should  be  free — as  free  as  air — all  the  day. 

So  there  was  a  long  ride  with  Val  in  the  morning 
to  some  of  their  favourite  haunts,  and  a  sad  deli- 
cious wandering  about  the  garden  and  shrubberies 
in  the  afternoon,  with  Bobus  and  Leonard  hovering 
in  the  rear,  and  Val's  long  legs  well  on  in  front. 
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There  were  so  many  goodbyes  to  be  said — 
hundreds  of  them — to  the  horses,  and  the  cows, 
and  the  pigs  ;  to  every  hen  and  duck  and  pigeon  ; 
to  the  white-haired  children  down  at  the  cottage, 
and  every  helper  about  the  place.  Arthur  Bevan 
came  to  tea,  and  Jack  also  made  his  appearance  ; 
and  cook  sent  up  hot  buttered  pikelets,  and  a  big 
plum  cake,  and  a  glass  dish  of  apricot  preserve. 
But  only  Leonard  and  Bobus  seemed  duly  im- 
pressed by  cook's  thoughtfulness  and  anxiety  to 
please. 

The  tea-party  was  somewhat  flat ;  Jack  was  tired, 
and  inclined  to  snub  Bobus  ;  Arthur  was  decidedly 
glum  and  out  of  spirits ;  he  was  losing  all  his  friends 
at  once,  and  the  prospect  looked  dreary.  Only  Val 
philosophised  in  his  leisurely  way,  and  seemed  to 
take  things  much  as  usual. 

Miss  Muffet  scarcely  made  an  effort  to  keep  up 
the  cheerfulness.  She  hardly  dared  look  at  one  of 
the  boys  ;  and  any  little  attention — even  Bobus 
pressing  the  last  pikelet  on  her — almost  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes  ;  but  she  knew  well  that  they 
would  disapprove  of  such  weakness.  Jack  would 
tell  her  not  unkindly  to  '  Dry  up ! '  and  Bobus 
proffer  a  tattered  pocket-handkerchief  that  was 
kept  as  a  universal  duster.  '  It  is  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk,'  would  be  Val's  consolation  ;  and 
even  Leonard,  in  spite  of  his  tender  years,  thought 
it  mufffsh  to  shed  tears. 

'  I  wish  I  were  going  away  too,  like  you  fellows,' 
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grumbled  Arthur,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave.  During 
the  last  hour  he  had  accepted  two  or  three  touching 
commissions — the  care  of  Leonard's  rabbits,  and  a 
small  mongrel  puppy  belonging  to  Bobus,  which 
was  much  derided  and  oppressed  by  the  stable 
authorities.  '  Do  you  call  that  a  dawg,  Master 
Robert  ? '  asked  one  of  them  with  a  broad  grin. 

'You  will  have  him  up  at  The  Hall  and  look  after 
him,  Arty,  won't  you  ?'  asked  Bobus  anxiously.  '  I 
can't  trust  Baker  to  feed  him.  He  may  be  a  mongrel, 
as  Stokes  says,  but  Tyke  is  a  good  old  sort  for  all 
that,  and  knows  no  end  of  tricks.' 

'  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you,  Miss  Muffet  ?' 
asked  Arthur,  as  he  took  up  his  cap. 

'  Nothing,  thank  you  ! '  replied  the  girl,  a  little 
sadly.  '  You  see,  Vixen,  Mike,  and  the  dormouse 
are  coming  with  me.  Only — stop  a  moment,  Arthur. 
Please  ask  Mrs.  Bevan  to  call  and  see  mother  as  often 
as  she  can.  Give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  mother 
will  be  so  dull  without  us  all ' — and  Miss  Muffet's  lip 
quivered,  and  she  turned  away  rather  quickly. 
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'  You  have  such  a  February  face — so  full  of  frost,  of  storm, 
and  cloudiness.' — Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

NIL  DESPERANDUM'— in  plain  English, 
'  Keep  up  your  pecker ' — were  Jack's  last 
words  as  they  parted  at  Langley  Junction.  But 
Val's  solemn  injunction  was  still  more  conclusive. 
1  Well  begun  is  half  the  battle,  pardner.  Don't  jump 
over  a  hedge  until  you  come  to  one ;  and  remember, 
there  is  not  a  mad  bull  in  every  field.  Ta-ta,  little 
one,  and  good  luck  to  you  ! '  And  after  this  display 
of  eloquence,  which  made  Aunt  Isobel  open  her 
eyes  in  astonishment,  Val  relapsed  into  taciturnity 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  to  Bobus's  chagrin  and 
disgust. 

Miss  Muffet  pondered  sadly  over  Val's  aphorisms 
as  she  pulled  Mike's  ear.  Mike,  who  was  used  to 
these  periodical  partings  with  his  beloved  master, 
was  bearing  his  hard  fate  with  canine  philosophy. 
To  be  sure,  he  could  not  quite  control  the  distressed 
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shivering  of  his  sensitive  body,  and  now  and  then  he 
whined  softly  as  some  tender  memory  crossed  his 
doggish  brain  ;  but  he  always  looked  up  in  Miss 
Muffet's  face  apologetically  afterwards,  as  though 
lamenting  his  own  want  of  self-control.  '  I  could 
not  help  it, — even  a  dog  has  his  feelings/  he  seemed 
to  say. 

'Yes,  I  know,  Mike,'  whispered  Miss  Muffet,  as 
she  kissed  him  on  his  black  nose.  'We  are  both 
dreadfully  unhappy  ;  but  please,  please  do  not 
make  it  worse  for  me.'  And  actually  Mike 
responded  to  this  appeal  like  a  Christian,  and 
curled  himself  round  like  a  ball,  and  pretended 
to  go  to  sleep,  though  if  Miss  Muffet  even 
winked  her  eyelash  he  was  wide  awake  in  a 
moment. 

Aunt  Isobel  wisely  left  Miss  Muffet  to  her  own 
devices.  She  was  very  sorry  for  the  child.  There 
was  a  strained  look  in  the  wistful  dark  eyes,  that 
told  her  that  sorrow  was  almost  an  unknown 
quantity  in   Miss   Muffet's  experience. 

She  knew  so  well  how  youth  revolts  at  the  very 
touch  of  pain,  how  unnatural  and  out  of  place  the 
hard  yoke  seems  to  the  tender  neck  of  the  untamed 
heifer.  To  speak  to  the  young  of  alleviation  and 
possible  contentment  with  their  lot,  when  they 
first  see  the  black  cloud  on  their  horizon,  seems 
such  mockery  !  What !  The  sun  shining  beyond 
those  clouds  ;  stars  hidden  in  those  sombre 
abysses  1      Impossible  !      Absurd  !      It  is  the   old, 
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those  who  have  suffered,  on  whom  the  Divine 
hand  lies  heaviest,  to  whom  one  can  speak  of 
resignation. 

For  in  the  school  of  affliction  one  needs  to  learn 
one's  lessons  by  degrees,  and  to  learn  perfectly  one 
must  apply  to  the  best  Teacher.  All  are  not  finished 
scholars.  Many  have  their  lessons  returned,  and 
must  learn  them  afresh,  with  much  sinking  of  heart 
and  many  tears ;  and  even  then  shall  the  Divine 
injunction  be  fulfilled,  'The  last  shall  be  first,  and 
the  first  last.' 

Isobel  Foster  had  long  ago  taken  her  degree  in  the 
school  of  sorrow.  Death  had  removed  from  her  the 
idolised  husband  of  her  youth  ;  but  not  until  she 
had  prayed  with  the  strong  crying  of  agony  for  his 
release.  For  the  mysterious  brain  disease  that 
baffled  the  physicians  made  life  a  torture  for 
both  of  them  ;  the  remembrances  of  those  black 
nights  and  days,  when  she  watched  beside  him, 
or  heard  his  moans  even  in  her  sleep,  were  scorched 
into  her  very  soul.  'The  furnace  of  affliction  ! '  she 
once  said  to  a  trusted  friend.  '  There  is  no  term  so 
expressive.  God's  ways  are  inscrutable  with  men. 
Sometimes  the  furnace  is  heated  seven-fold  for  the 
truest  of  His  servants.  I  used  to  think  so  when  I 
saw  Richard  suffer.  Do  you  know — did  1  ever  tell 
you  what  his  last  sensible  words  were  ? '  And  as  the 
friend  shook  her  head — '  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him."  Through  it  all,  my  darling 
never  lost  his  trust  in  God.' 
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Burnham  Rise,  where  Mrs.  Foster  had  lived  ever 
since  her  marriage,  was  a  mere  village.  Burnham 
proper  was  a  mile  away,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
was  a  flourishing  little  river-side  town,  a  favourite 
resort  in  summer  for  boating-men  and  pleasure- 
seekers  of  all  descriptions.  It  was  within  an  easy 
distance  of  London,  and  very  accessible  for  City 
men  who  wanted  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  their 
rare  holidays. 

Richard  Foster  had  been  a  lawyer  by  profession  ; 
but  a  rich  legacy  from  an  uncle  had  enabled  him  to 
give  up  his  work  very  soon  after  Virginia's  birth, 
and  he  had  amused  his  leisure  by  personally  super- 
intending the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  new 
house,  which,  alas  !  he  never  inhabited. 

1  I  should  like  you  to  live  in  it,  Isobel,'  he  said 
rather  sadly,  when  the  physician  had  as  gently  as 
possible  informed  him  of  his  danger.  'You  have 
always  loved  the  country.  And  then  we  have 
planned  every  room  together.  You  will  call  it 
The   Hawthorns,  will  you  not?' 

And  to  this  Isobel  assented,  as  she  had  assented  to 
everything.  What  did  it  matter  what  roof  should 
cover  her  widowed  head  ?  East  and  west,  north 
and  south,  town  and  country,  would  be  alike  to 
her  in  those  bitter  days,  when  the  grass  grew  over 
Richard's  grave  among  the  roses  in  Burnham 
churchyard. 

It  had  not  mattered  then  ;  but  now  she  had  grown 
to  love  The  Hawthorns  with  almost  passionate  love. 
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Every  room  was  sacred  to  her  ;  every  window 
looked  out  on  some  view  that  he  had  admired. 
And  then  the  garden,  so  unlike  other  gardens,  with 
its  long,  steep  lawn,  and  high,  winding  walks.  Had 
not  Richard  planned  the  narrow  grassy  path  that  ran 
beside  the  hedge  overlooking  the  wide  stretch  of 
meadows,  that  Virginia  always  called  the  Land  of 
Beulah,  though  there  were  no  Delectable  Mountains, 
and  no  shepherds  watching  the  few  straggling 
sheep  !  The  lane  itself- — for  it  was  really  a  grass 
lane — with  a  hedge  on  either  side,  ran  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  garden,  and  was  called  the  green 
alley ;  but  all  view  of  it  was  hidden  from  the 
house. 

The  Hawthorns  was  by  no  means  a  large  house. 
Richard  Foster  cared  little  for  a  pretentious  mansion  : 
simplicity,  comfort,  and  good  taste  completely  satis- 
fied him.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  gave 
their  upholsterer  carte  blanche,  and  told  them  to 
spare  no  expense.  He  and  Isobel  had  chosen 
every  article  of  furniture,  and  mentally  placed  it. 
His  most  expensive  purchases  were  two  or  three 
valuable  pictures  by  contemporary  artists,  and 
a  few  hundred  books  in  good  bindings  for  the 
library. 

Virginia  was  on  the  steps  as  the  waggonette 
turned  in  at  the  gate.  She  was  hardy  by  nature, 
and  braved  the  cold  searching  wind  without 
scruple. 

1  You  are  very  punctual,'  she  said  cheerfully,  as 
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she  kissed  and  welcomed  them  both.  '  Davis  has 
just  brought  up  tea,  and  there  is  a  nice  fire  in  the 
library '  ;  and  still  keeping  her  cousin's  hand  in 
hers,  she  led  her  through  the  wide  carpeted  hall 
to  the  large  bay-windowed  room  overlooking  the 
garden,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  the 
home. 

It  was  an  admirably  proportioned  room — neither 
too  large  nor  too  small  for  comfort.  Two  sides  of  it 
were  entirely  rilled  up  with  bookcases  of  light  oak 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  the  deep 
bay,  with  its  cushioned  seat,  occupied  the  third, 
while  the  fireplace,  with  its  high  carved  chimney, 
and  two  narrow  deep  recesses  with  antique 
cabinets,  filled  up  the  remaining  side.  The  door 
was  the  sole  break  in  the  wall  of  books,  and 
was  so  exquisitely  painted  with  long  sprays  of 
Virginia  creeper  that  it  added  to  the  ornamentation 
of  the  room. 

One  could  see  at  once  that  the  room  was  for  work 
as  well  as  for  play.  Virginia's  writing-table  occupied 
one  side  of  the  window,  and  Mrs.  Foster's  was  nearer 
the  fireplace  ;  a  round  table  loaded  with  books  and 
papers  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  couch 
and  some  inviting-looking  easy-chairs  were  grouped 
cosily  round  the  fire.  Virginia  placed  her  cousin  in 
one  of  these,  drawing  a  glass  screen  between  her 
and  the  blaze,  and  admonished  her  in  a  brisk 
voice,  that  was  oddly  like  her  mother's,  to  take 
off  her  wraps. 
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1  And  now  what  can  I  do  for  you,  mother  ? '  was 
her  next  question,  and  the  glance  that  was  exchanged 
between  mother  and  daughter  was  good  to  see — it 
spoke  of  such  complete  understanding,  such  full 
reliance  and  entire  satisfaction  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. They  were  friends,  that  was  evident — friends 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Virginia  Foster  was  not 
a  handsome  girl ;  she  had  not  inherited  beauty  from 
either  of  her  parents.  Her  features  were  large  and 
somewhat  clumsy,  and  her  figure  was  rather  too 
massive  for  a  girl.  She  was  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, but  her  movements  were  somewhat  too 
active  for  grace.  Virginia  never  wasted  a  minute 
if  she  could  help  it ;  she  got  over  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

But  she  was  not  without  her  good  points.  Her 
eyes,  grey  like  her  mother's,  were  certainly  beautiful, 
and  so  were  the  long  curling  lashes  that  swept  her 
cheek  ;  and  some  people  thought  her  smile  exceed- 
ingly sweet.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  she  was  a 
pleasant-looking  young  woman,  who  looked  older 
than  her  years.  In  reality  Virginia  was  only 
one-and-twenty,  but  she  looked  five-and-twenty  at 
least. 

'  I  may  as  well  take  Effie  to  her  room,'  she 
observed  presently,  when  the  travellers  were  warm 
and  refreshed,  and  Mrs.  Foster  had  told  all  the  little 
incidents  of  their  journey,  probably  to  cover  Miss 
Muffet' s  silence.  Poor  Miss  Muffet !  She  was 
looking  round  the   beautiful  firelit   room  with  the 
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strained  gaze  of  some  caged  thing  ;  she  was  tired 
and  heartsick,  pining  for  her  mother  and  the  boys, 
and  wondering  how  she  was  to  live  through  the 
next  seven  months  while  her  moral  education  was 
being  completed.  '  I  shall  break  out  and  quarrel 
with  Virginia  before  the  first  month  is  over/  she 
thought,  as  she  got  up  languidly  from  her  chair  and 
followed  her  cousin. 

Virginia  knew  all  about  it,  and  she  was  very  sorry 
too  for  the  weary,  sad-faced  little  creature  who 
stumbled  after  her.  Miss  Muffet  felt  as  though 
her  smart  little  boots  were  weighted  with  lead,  her 
feet  dragged  so  over  the  soft  carpet — Miss  Muffet, 
who  always  took  three  steps  at  a  time,  in  spite  of 
the  shocked  lectures  of  five  highly-paid  governesses. 

'We  have  given  you  the  blue  room,'  observed 
Virginia,  with  aggravating  cheerfulness,  as  she 
opened  the  door.  '  Mother  thought  you  would 
ike  to  be  near  us,  and  the  amber  room  is  so  big 
and  cold.  It  is  a  snug  little  nest,  is  it  not  ?  And 
I  do  hope ' — with  a  kindly  stress  on  the  words — 
'that  you  will  be  comfortable.' 

'Thanks!'  returned  Miss  Muffet  a  little  un- 
graciously, as  she  stopped  to  pat  Mike,  who  had 
followed  her  very  closely.  This  was  his  first  visit 
to  The  Hawthorns,  and  he  was  a  little  suspicious 
of  strange  places.  And  then  her  conscience,  that 
troublesome  conscience  of  hers,  pricked  her,  and 
she  added,  '  It  is  a  very  nice  room,'  which,  with  all 
her  good  nature,  Virginia  thought  was  meagre  praise. 
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It  was  really  a  lovely  little  room,  and  fit  for  a  fairy 
princess.  It  was  called  the  blue  room  from  a  large 
beautiful  print  of  Gainsborough's  'Blue  Boy '  that 
was  over  the  mantelpiece  ;  the  hangings  of  the  bed 
and  the  covering  of  the  couch  and  easy-chairs  were 
almost  rosy  in  tint,  and  harmonised  with  the  pretty 
painted  wood  of  the  wardrobe  and  dressing-table. 
It  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  girl's  room.  The  little 
inlaid  articles  on  the  writing-table  were  all  pretty 
and  well  chosen,  and  the  bookcase  was  filled  with 
the  masterpieces  of  English  and  American  poets. 
There  were  flowers  on  the  toilet-table,  and  unlighted 
wax  candles ;  but  the  room  was  sufficiently  illumi- 
nated by  the  firelight.  Mike  poked  his  black  nose 
into  the  soft  grey  woolly  rug  in  an  inquisitive  way 
before  he  consented  to  take  possession  of  it. 

'  I  wonder  where  Mike  will  sleep  ? '  observed 
Virginia,  as  she  noticed  this ;  and  Miss  Muffet 
returned  hastily,  '  Mike  always  sleeps  in  my  room 
when  Val  is  away.  He  will  be  very  comfortable  on 
that  rug '  ;  and  Virginia  elevated  her  eyebrows  and 
withdrew.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  make  friends 
with  Miss  Muffet  to-night.  '  She  would  sleep  off 
her  fatigue  and  her  unhappiness,  and  wake  up  in  a 
better  mood  the  next  morning,  poor  little  soul  ! ' 
thought  Virginia,  with  an  impulse  of  pity  that  made 
her  long  to  take  the  little  thing  in  her  arms;  but  she 
wisely  refrained  from  such  demonstration,  and  went 
down  to  her  mother. 

'  Oh,   Virgie,    there    is    no    place    like    home  ! ' 
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exclaimed  Mrs.  Foster,  as  her  daughter  entered. 
(Virginia's  room  opened  out  of  her  mother's,  and 
the  door  was  seldom  closed  between  them.)  '  I 
think  it  does  me  good  to  go  away  for  a  little.  It 
makes  one  value  one's  home  more.' 

1  You  have  not  been  away  long/  returned  Virginia, 
stooping  to  unbutton  her  mother's  boots,  and  to 
replace  them  by  warm  velvet  slippers.  Unlike  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Foster  had  retained  some  semblance  of 
her  widow's  dress  ;  her  gowns  were  always  plain 
black  cashmere,  and  she  wore  a  modified  widow's 
cap.  '  Virginia  and  I  both  like  it,'  she  would  say, 
if  people  remonstrated  with  her.  '  I  know  it  is 
unusual  ;  but  one  dresses  to  please  oneself  and 
one's  nearest  and  dearest.  If  my  daughter  objected, 
I  would  change  my  dress  at  once ;  happily,  we  think 
alike  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  things.' 

'  It  seems  an  age  to  me,'  observed  her  mother, 
laying  a  caressing  hand  on  Virginia's  glossy  brown 
hair — the  smooth  coils  were  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  elaborate  fashion  of  the  day.  '  I  got  quite 
daughter-sick  last  evening,  and  fancied  that  you 
might  be  dull.' 

'  I  was  too  busy  to  be  dull ;  but  of  course  I  always 
miss  you,  madre,'  with  a  bright,  affectionate  glance. 
Then  she  added,  with  a  change  of  tone,  '  Malcolm 
came  to  give  me  my  Greek  lesson,  as  usual,  but  I 
sent  him  away,  as  I  promised  you  that  I  would.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  other  things  to  do.  I  don't 
think  he  was  quite  pleased  about  it.' 
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'  Never  mind  that,  darling  ;  Malcolm  does  not 
know  the  world  as  well  as  I  do.  It  does  not  do  to 
be  too  unconventional.' 

'  I  suppose  not,'  doubtfully  ;  but  there  was  an 
uneasy  little  flush  on  Virginia's  cheek  which  her 
mother  was  not  slow  to  read. 

'  But  all  the  same,  you  think  I  am  a  little  strait- 
laced,  and  unnecessarily  prudish,  because  I  will  not 
have  Malcolm  here  in  my  absence  ? ' 

1  No,  mother.  Of  course  you  know  best  about 
that ;  and  after  all  Malcolm  is  not  my  brother, 
though  he  seems  somehow  to  belong  to  us.  But — 
but — I  hardly  like  to  say  it,'  and  here  Virginia  grew 
uncomfortably  red,  '  I  should  so  hate  to  have  ideas 
put  into  his  head.  He  is  so  simple — so  unconscious 
—  that  there  could  be  the  least  impropriety 
that ' 

'  I  quite  understand  you,  dearest,'  stroking  the 
distressed  face  ;  '  but  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be 
so  troubled.  Malcolm  is  not  too  simple  to  take  a 
hint,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  that  he  will 
have  notions  in  his  head.  You  must  not  be  too 
anxious,  my  child;  one  must  do  the  right  thing,  and 
not  worry  over  possible  complications.  That  reminds 
me  of  Val's  absurd  speech.  What  a  boy  he  is  !  I 
think  I  must  quote  his  words,  and  leave  you  to 
digest  them  :  "  Don't  jump  over  a  hedge  before  you 
come  to  it  ;  and  remember,  there  is  not  a  mad  bull 
in  every  field."  ' 

'How  absurd  1'  but  Virginia  laughed,  and  then 
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she  added  thoughtfully,  'After  all  it  is  very  true. 
One  looks  ahead  too  much  'for  possible  difficulties  ; 
and  the  bull  may  be  only  a  nightmare  fancy.' 

'  Val's  philosophy  is  always  splendid.  He  is  very 
original.  But  now,  Virgie,  you  and  I  have  to  discuss 
Miss  Muffet.' 
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VIRGINIA 

'  How  poor  they  are  who  have  not  patience  ! ' — Othello. 

MRS.  FOSTER'S  tone  was  a  little  grave,  and 
Virginia,  who  was  still  kneeling  at  her 
mother's  feet,  though  her  ministrations  were  over, 
proceeded  to  settle  herself  comfortably  before  she 
answered,  '  I  am  afraid  that  means  that  you  were 
disappointed  in  my  letter.' 

'  Not  disappointed  exactly.  You  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  in  your  place  I  should  have  felt  exactly 
the  same.  I  think  on  the  whole  you  were  very  good 
not  to  scold  me.' 

'Oh,  I  had  no  right  to  do  that.  How  can  one 
forbid  one's  mother  to  do  as  she  likes  in  her  own 
house  ?  ' 

'Ah,  but,  you  see,  we  are  on  a  different  footing 
from  most  mothers  and  daughters.  You  have  your 
right  of  veto  on  every  subject.  If  you  had  objected 
very  strongly  to  Erne's  visit  I  would  not  have  dared 
to  bring  her.' 
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1  I  hope  that  I  am  not  quite  so  selfish  as  that, 
mother.' 

'  No,  darling,  you  are  never  selfish  ;  but  I  can  see 
very  clearly  that  her  visit  will  be  an  infliction,  though 
you  did  not  tell  me  so  in  so  many  words.  But  I 
have  a  tiresome  knack  of  reading  between  the 
lines.  Those  blank  sentences  are  very  expressive 
sometimes.  Don't  be  afraid  of  telling  me  what  you 
feel,  Virgie.  A  real  grumble  is  very  refreshing  at 
times.' 

Virginia  smiled  faintly,  but  she  did  not  at  once 
respond. 

Mrs.  Foster's  face  grew  anxious.  'You  are  not 
fond  of  Effie  ? '  she  asked  quickly. 

'  Fond  !  Well,  I  hardly  know.  She  is  such  a 
child,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  companionship 
between  us.  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  the  other 
way,  and  that  Effie  does  not  care  for  me.  She 
told  me  once  that  I  was  too  proper  and  studious 
for  a  girl.' 

'  Ah,  well,  she  will  soon  know  you  better.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  One  may  live  six 
months  with  a  person,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
be  just  as  far  apart.  Effie  and  I  have  nothing  in 
common — not  a  single  taste  or  pursuit.' 

1  Unless  it  be  riding.' 

'True  ;  we  are  both  fond  of  that.  Well,  mother, 
I  will  confess,  when  I  read  your  letter,  I  did  feel 
very  badly  about  it.  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  cross. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  with  Effie  for  six  months  ?  " 
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was  my  first  thought.  "I  shall  never  get  my 
mother  to  myself  ;  that  child  will  spoil 
everything."  ' 

'  I  read  all  that  between  the  lines,  Virgie.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  had  a  good  cry 
over  it ;  and  when  Malcolm  came  he  found  me  at  it. 
He  looked  so  alarmed  that  I  began  laughing,  and 
then  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him.' 

1  What  did  Malcolm  say  ? '  But  it  was  evident 
that  Mrs.  Foster  was  not  prepared  for  this. 

'Oh,  he  seemed  quite  sorry  about  it !  He  agreed 
with  me  that  it  would  spoil  everything.  I  have 
often  spoken  to  him  about  Effie,  and  he  knows 
what  a  madcap  she  is.  But  I  would  not  let  him 
stop  and  talk  about  it.  I  told  him  that  I  must 
write  to  you.  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  horrid  letter, 
mother.' 

'  No,  dear ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  written  in 
your  usual  cheerful  vein.  I  told  your  Aunt  Laura 
that  you  were  very  good  about  it ;  but  I  have  been 
longing  ever  since  to  talk  to  you.  Virgie,  if  you 
only  knew  what  a  duty  it  seems  to  me  ! ' 

Virginia  sighed  heavily.  '  I  wish  duties  were 
not  always  so  disagreeable,'  she  remarked  with 
unusual  petulance,  'or  that  one  were  not  quite 
so  busy.' 

'  We  must  not  let  our  busy-ness — do  you  like  the 
American  word  ? — be  a  temptation,'  returned  her 
mother  seriously.  '  That  is  the  worst  of  two  women 
living  together — they  are  sure  to  move  in  a  settled 
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groove.  Just  now  I  said  that  you  were  never 
selfish ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  concealed 
selfishness  does  not  lie  at  the  root  of  so-called 
duties.  We  do  so  hate  to  be  disturbed.  I  am  as 
bad  as  you,  Virgie  :  I  like  to  do  all  I  plan  in  the 
day,  and  not  to  have  to  set  things  aside  because 
other  people  hinder  me.  And  yet  good  men  tell  us 
that  often  the  interruption  is  God's  call  to  fresh 
work.  We  do  so  love  to  fix  our  own  task,'  she 
finished  thoughtfully. 

'  I  feel  justly  rebuked,  mother.' 

1  I  am  preaching  to  myself  as  well  as  to  you, 
darling.  We  are  both  alike  in  our  energy  and  love 
of  work  ;  but  being  older,  I  see  more  clearly  what  a 
temptation  our  active  nature  prepares  for  us,  and  I 
am  a  little  more  on  my  guard.  I  cannot  bear  to 
put  all  this  trouble  on  you,  but  if  you  can  only 
realise  the  absolute  necessity  for  this  sacrifice,  half 
the  battle  would  be  won.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  stand  by  quietly  and  see  how  that  child  is 
mismanaged.' 

'  But  Aunt  Laura  is  so  devoted  to  her.' 

'  Yes,  but  she  and  the  boys  spoil  her  dreadfully  ; 
at  seventeen  and  a  half  she  is  running  wild  like  a 
child  of  seven.  Your  Uncle  Norbert  is  quite 
shocked  about  it,  and  he  is  not  over-particular.  He 
does  so  dislike  the  idea  of  that  young  Arthur  Bevan 
always  hanging  about  the  house — it  seems  to  make 
everything  worse.' 

'  Oh,  but    Erne   has   no   nonsense   of   that   sort,' 
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returned  Virginia  decidedly.  '  I  have  been  at  the 
schoolroom  teas  myself,  and  she  treats  him  just  as 
she  does  Jack.  Erne  has  no  absurd  consciousness 
— Aunt  Laura  and  Uncle  Norbert  may  make 
themselves  quite  easy  on  that  score.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  think  myself  a  little 
more  vanity  would  not  hurt  her.  But  your  uncle 
is  tolerably  clear-sighted  ;  he  wants  me  to  keep  her 
here  until  the  Bevans  go  away  for  their  usual 
summer  holiday,  and  after  that  Master  Arthur  is  to 
go  to  Oriel,  so  things  will  be  on  a  different  footing. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  schoolroom  teas 
were  abolished  by  Christmas.  Erne  must  be  in  the 
drawing-room  to  entertain  her  mother's  guests.' 

'  Yes,  of  course— Aunt  Laura  is  left  far  too  much 
alone.  I  have  seen  her  fretting  about  it 
sometimes.  Well,  mother,  I  will  try  not  to 
grumble  after  this  evening,  and  I  suppose  we 
must  just  make  the  best  of  it  ;  but  I  confess  I 
hardly  grasp  the  situation.' 

Mrs.  Foster  smiled  a  little  sadly.  Sometimes 
Virginia's  down-right  matter-of-fact  manner  recalled 
her  clever  husband  too  vividly;  he  had  just  that 
way  of  bluntly  stating  a  difficulty  before  he  set 
himself  to  tackle  it.  She  knew  her  daughter  far 
too  well  to  fear  that  Effie  would  be  neglected  or  set 
aside.  Virginia  would  own  honestly  that  her  cousin 
was  in  the  way,  and  that  she  regarded  her  in  the 
light  of  an  objectionable  duty  ;  but  none  the  less 
would  she  grapple  bravely  with  her  own  reluctance. 
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There  was  nothing  weak  or  morbid  in  Virginia's 
character,  and  under  her  brisk  manner  there  was  a 
wholesome  sweetness  of  nature. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  hardly  grasp  the  situation  myself,' 
was  Mrs.  Foster's  frank  answer.  '  At  present  we  are 
only  on  the  edge  of  a  moral  experiment.  When 
Erne  goes  to  bed  to-night  we  will  just  take  counsel 
together — two  heads  are  better  than  one ' ;  and  then 
the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  Virginia  hurried  off  to 
her  own  room,  feeling  that  her  grumble  had  relieved 
her,  and  that  at  least  there  was  one  hour  in  the 
twenty-four  when  she  might  be  sure  of  having  her 
mother  to  herself. 

Miss  Muffet  still  wore  her  February  face  at 
breakfast-time.  She  and  Mike  had  slept  soundly  ; 
but  youth  is  not  always  grateful  for  a  never-failing 
blessing,  and,  with  the  perverseness  that  was  inherent 
in  her,  she  often  lamented  that  she  could  not  manage 
to  keep  awake. 

The  dark,  wintry  morning,  and  Davis's 
unaccustomed  face,  brought  to  her  remembrance 
that  this  was  the  first  day  of  her  exile.  'It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  behave  as  though  this  were  an 
ordinary  visit,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  myself,' 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  felt  the  old  sulkiness  return. 
In  reality,  the  poor  child  felt  desperately  unhappy  ; 
she  wanted  her  mother,  and  she  was  pining  for  a 
sight  of  the  boys.  But  none  the  less  did  she  enjoy 
the  fragrant  coffee  and  hot  bacon — no  amount  of 
unhappiness  ever  spoilt  Miss  Muffet's  fine  appetite, 
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except  on  that  one  occasion  when  she  threatened  to 
starve  herself,  out  of  sheer  obstinacy  and  self-will 

After  breakfast  she  took  Mike  for  a  stroll  in  the 
garden  without  asking  any  one's  permission,  and 
then,  throwing  down  her  hat  and  cloak  in  the  hall, 
established  herself  at  the  round  table  in  the  library, 
to  write  long  letters  to  her  mother  and  Val,  Mike 
following  her,  and  leaving  muddy  trails  on  the 
carpet. 

Virginia,  who  was  busy  with  her  Greek  translation, 
exchanged  a  quick  glance  with  her  mother,  who 
was  adding  up  her  household  bills.  'What  else 
could  be  expected  ? '  her  eyebrows  seemed  to  say  ; 
but  she  rose  at  once  and  fetched  a  duster,  and  with 
a  few  coaxing  words  induced  Mike  to  allow  her  to 
dry  his  offending  paws.  Miss  Muffett  said  nothing, 
but  her  colour  rose  a  little  as  Virginia,  still  talking 
cheerfully  to  Mike,  who  was  now  wagging  his  tail 
in  grateful  recognition,  patiently  and  laboriously 
effaced  the  muddy  footmarks  from  the  carpet.  It 
was  '  much  ado  about  nothing '  in  Miss  Muffet's 
eyes  ;  but  all  the  same  she  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
herself,  and  a  private  resolve  was  registered  that 
Mike  should  be  taught  to  wipe  his  paws  on  the  mat 
outside. 

Virginia  worked  on  steadily  at  her  Greek  until 
Miss  Muffet's  pen  ceased  scratching,  and  then  she 
turned  round  at  once.  '  Have  you  finished  your 
letter,  Effie  ?  Shall  we  go  out  ? '  for  the  wintry 
sunshine  was  creeping  into  the  room. 
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'  I  thought  you  never  went  out  in  the  morning/ 
returned  Miss  Muffet,  ungraciously  ;  'that  you  were 
always  busy  with  your  Greek  and  things.' 

*  Oh,  I  take  a  holiday  sometimes,'  observed 
Virginia,  shutting  up  her  books  briskly  and  feeling 
rather  virtuous.  '  We  must  treat  you  like  a  visitor 
the  first  day.  When  Vixen  comes  we  will  have 
some  nice  rides  together.' 

Virginia  did  not  in  the  least  realise  that  her 
manner  was  a  little  patronising.  '  We  must  make 
the  best  of  you,  so  come  along.  I  for  one  will  not 
shirk  my  duty.'  This  was  what  Virginia's  tone 
conveyed  to  Miss  Muffet,  and  she  resented  it 
accordingly. 

'  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  you  to  make 
yourself  a  martyr  on  my  account,  Virginia,'  she  said, 
rather  coldly.  '  Mike  and  I  are  quite  used  to  going 
out  alone;  indeed,  we  should  prefer  it' — oh, 
naughty,  rude  Miss  Muffet  ! — '  so  please  go  on  with 
your  Greek.  Every  one  knows  that  I  am  not  a 
regular  visitor.' 

'Very  well,'  returned  Virginia  quietly,  and  she 
sat  down  again  ;  there  was  nothing  else  for  her  to 
do.  She  had  meant  kindly  by  her  cousin  ;  she  had 
arranged  with  her  mother  that  if  the  morning  were 
fine  she  would  set  aside  her  studies,  and  coax  Effie 
into  taking  a  long  country  walk.  She  had  not 
delayed  a  moment.  The  instant  Miss  Muffet's 
horrid,  scratchy  pen  had  ceased  rasping  her  nerves 
she  had  suggested  the  walk,  but  she  would  not  force 
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her  company  on  any  one.  '  Let  her  go  with  Mike, 
and  good  riddance  to  both  of  them,'  thought 
Virginia,  as  she  opened  her  books  again. 

Mrs.  Foster,  who  had  been  a  reluctant  auditor, 
thought  it  high  time  to  interfere.  Virginia  and 
Erne  often  clashed,  and  slight  wordy  scenes  were 
by  no  means  unfrequent  between  the  cousins. 
Virginia's  businesslike  habits,  her  determination  to 
improve  the  shining  hour,  and  not  suffer  the  grass 
to  grow  under  her  feet,  often  irritated  Miss  Muffet, 
who  was  an  idler  by  nature,  and  loved  to  take 
things  as  they  came,  to  trifle  and  fritter,  and  to 
enjoy  the  dolce  far  niente.  Virginia  was  too 
managing,  too  domineering  altogether,  she  thought. 
She  hated  other  people  meddling  and  arranging  her 
affairs. 

But  Aunt  Isobel  knew  how  to  deal  with  a  fretful 
Miss  Muffet ;  she  looked  up  with  a  gleam  of  arch 
good-nature  in  her  eyes. 

'  Please  do  not  snub  poor  Virgie  quite  so  severely,' 
she  said  in  a  droll  voice.  '  She  meant  well  ;  she 
wanted  to  show  you  some  of  her  favourite  walks. 
When  you  know  your  way  about  Burnham  Hill  a 
little  better,  I  daresay  Mike  will  be  a  sufficient 
chaperon — that  is,  if  you  still  prefer  your  own 
companionship.  But  for  a  few  days  I  should  much 
prefer  your  having  a  cicerone.  So  just  to  please 
me ' — with  a  winning  smile — '  I  hope  you  will  put 
up  with  Virgie's  society.' 

Mrs.  Foster's  tact  was  seldom  at  fault,  and  Miss 
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Muffet  felt  ashamed  of  her  ill-nature.  '  I  did  not 
want  to  disturb  her,'  she  said  a  little  less  gruffly. 
'  I  hate  to  bore  people,  but  of  course  she  may  come 
if  she  likes.'  And  Virginia,  who  knew  her  mother's 
wishes,  and  whose  nature  was  too  large  to  harbour 
small  resentments,  rose  at  once,  and  said  quietly 
that  she  would  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.  But  after 
all  it  was  Miss  Muffet  who  kept  her  waiting,  who 
was  hunting  for  a  mislaid  button-hook  or  a  missing 
glove. 

'  Thank  you,  dearest,'  observed  her  mother,  as 
Virginia  re-entered  in  her  hat  and  jacket.  '  I  am  so 
glad  that  you  did  not  take  Efne's  rebuff  too  seriously. 
One  has  to  deal  very  carefully  with  such  a  piece  of 
quicksilver.  It  will  not  do  to  keep  her  too  strictly 
under  supervision  ;  she  will  not  stand  that  for  a 
moment,  and  we  should  gain  nothing  by  it.  She 
and  Mike  may  have  their  run  on  the  common  as 
often  as  they  like,  but  I  must  make  her  understand 
that  there  must  be  no  solitary  walks  by  the  river. 
You  or  I  must  always  accompany  her  down  to 
Burnham.' 

'  You  will  have  to  manage  that,  mother,'  returned 
Virginia  wearily.  '  I  see  already  that  she  will  take 
nothing  from  me.  I  wonder  why  she  fired  up  so  ; 
I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  my  manner  to 
provoke  her.'  And  Virginia  drew  on  her  gauntlets 
in  her  quick  way. 

'  Erne  is  always  touchy  when  she  is  low-spirited  ; 
let  it  pass,'  was  the  prudent  answer.     And  then  they 
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heard  the  pattering  of  Mike's  little  paws,  and  Miss 
Muffet's  footsteps  following  him,  and  Virginia  went 
out  into  the  hall  to  meet  her. 

At  first  both  girls  were  a  little  quiet.  Miss  Muffet 
had  not  quite  recovered  her  equanimity,  and 
Virginia  was  cudgelling  her  brains  for  some  subject 
which  she  thought  might  be  agreeable.  Books — no, 
books  were  tabooed  ;  she  did  not  believe  Miss  Muffet 
cared  for  reading.  Should  she  mention  the  boys  ? 
Would  it  be  safe  in  the  present  tender  state  of  Miss 
Muffet's  spirits  ?  Or  should  she  talk  about  her 
neighbours,  and  try  to  interest  her  about  the 
different  houses  they  were  passing  ? 

Happily,  this  question  was  solved  for  her  at  that 
very  moment.  They  were  passing  a  lodge  gate  just 
as  a  dark  young  man,  in  a  brown  tweed  coat,  with 
a  large  St.  Bernard  dog,  came  out  of  the  lodge  and 
raised  his  hat  to  Virginia,  who  smiled  and  nodded 
very  brightly.  '  Who  is  that  ?  '  asked  Miss  Muffet, 
curiously,  when  they  were  out  of  earshot.  '  What  a 
splendid  dog  !  Does  he  live  in  that  big  red  house 
one  can  just  see  between  the  trees  ?' 

'That  is  the  Manor  House;  oh  yes,  he  lives 
there.  I  thought  you  knew  Malcolm  Gordon, 
Erne  ;  he  is  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  ours.  He 
was  quite  a  little  boy  when  I  knew  him  first,  and 
mother  often  invited  him  to  come  and  play  with  me. 
I  was  a  funny  child,'  went  on  Virginia,  in  an  amused 
tone.  '  I  always  preferred  little  boys  to  little  girls — 
little  girls   always   seemed   to   me    so    stupid    and 
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uninteresting.  They  only  liked  to  play  with  their 
dolls,  and  I  never  cared  for  dolls.  I  liked  a  good 
romp  with  Malcolm,  or  a  swinging  match,  ever  so 
much  better.' 

'  I  did  not  care  for  girls  either,'  returned  Miss 
Muffet,  with  sudden  animation  ;  '  but  then  I  never 
needed  playfellows.  There  were  always  the  boys, 
Jack  or  Val  or  Bobus — they  were  always  ready  to 
play  with  me,  and  teach  me  their  games.  Sometimes 
it  was  cricket  or  prisoner's  base,  or  kite-flying,  or 
now  and  then  Jack  would  propose  a  paper-chase. 
The  days  were  never  long  enough,'  finished  Miss 
Muffet,  regretfully  ;  '  with  the  boys  one  was  always 
so  happy.' 
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TH  E     MANOR     HOUSE 

'  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  tarry  the 
grinding.' — Troilus  and  Cressida. 

VIRGINIA  felt  secretly  exultant.  This  was 
Effie's  natural  tone,  her  usual  quick  manner 
of  speaking.  This  was  no  reluctant  monosyllabic 
drawl.  In  talking  of  her  childish  playfellow  she 
had  made  a  happy  hit.  This  was  a  bond  of 
sympathy  at  once — a  spot  of  neutral  ground,  where 
they  could  meet  and  converse  without  fear  of 
friction.  In  their  childish  days  they  had  hated 
dolls,  and  had  preferred  the  society  of  boy  com- 
panions. Virginia  was  bound  to  confess  that  this 
was  indeed  a  triumph. 

The  next  moment  Miss  Muffet,  who  was  inno- 
cently curious  about  her  fellow-creatures,  and  who 
always  liked  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything, 
everwhelmed  her  with  questions  about  Malcolm 
Gordon. 

'  Was  he  quite  grown  up  ?     He  looked  old — two- 
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and-twenty  at  least.  He  was  not  good-looking, 
though  perhaps  she  could  hardly  judge  in  that 
moment,  but  the  dog  was  magnificent.  Did  he 
belong  to  him  ?  What  was  his  name  ?  and  how 
many  Gordons  were  there  ? '  Virginia  began  to 
feel  dazed. 

'Where  am  I  to  begin?'  she  asked  good- 
humouredly  ;  '  with  the  dog  ?  You  are  right  ;  he 
is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  Malcolm  is  very  proud  of 
him.  His  name  is  Bruno,  but  he  is  hardly  full- 
grown  yet.' 

'Jack  has  always  wanted  to  have  a  St.  Bernard 
puppy,  but  mother  objected — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why.     How  old  did  you  say  Mr.  Gordon  was  ? ' 

'Oh,  I  have  not  come  to  that,'  with  a  short  laugh. 
'  Malcolm  is  two-and-twenty  ;  he  has  left  Oxford  ; 
he  lives  with  his  mother  and  brother  in  the  old 
Manor  House.' 

'  Is  his  brother  older  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  two  years  older,  and  the  house  is  his. 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  quite  rich,  and  his  own  master  ;  but 
Malcolm  is  dependent  on  his  mother.  We  do  not 
visit  at  the  Manor  House,  Erne,'  went  on  Virginia 
in  rather  a  constrained  tone.  '  Mother  does  not 
get  on  with  Lady  Sarah  :  she  is  a  very  peculiar 
woman.  And  then  neither  of  us  likes  Mr.  Gilbert 
Gordon.  Malcolm  has  always  come  to  us  a  good 
deal.  His  home  is  not  a  congenial  one  ;  there 
is  no  sympathy  between  him  and  his  mother. 
And ' 
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1  But  that  is  wrong,'  interrupted  Miss  Muffet,  in 
quite  a  moralising  tone.  '  Every  one  should  get 
on  with  their  own  people.  I  suppose  Lady 
Sarah — how  grand  that  sounds  ! — is  not  his  step- 
mother ? ' 

'Oh  dear  no.  I  sometimes  wish  she  were,' 
returned  Virginia,  who  never  could  conceal  her 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  who  had  already  agreed  with 
her  mother  that  Effie  would  have  to  be  put  on  her 
guard  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manor  House. 
'  She  tries  'Malcolm  dreadfully ;  and  he  is  so  good 
to  her.  You  see,  Effie,  Mr.  Gordon,  Malcolm's 
father — he  was  only  plain  Mr.  Gordon,  though  he 
married  an  earl's  daughter — died  when  Malcolm 
was  fourteen  ;  and  all  these  years  she  has  been  his 
sole  guardian.  But  she  has  never  understood  him, 
and  somehow  he  has  always  been  thwarted.  I 
think  she  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  dependent  on  her, 
and  she  can  leave  him  just  as  much  of  her  money 
as  she  pleases  ;  but  it  puts  Malcolm  in  a  wrong 
position.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  replied  Miss  Muffet,  bluntly. 
1  Jack  and  Val  are  dependent  on  mother,  too,  in  a 
way.' 

'  Yes,  but  only  for  a  time.  Jack  will  come  into 
some  of  Uncle  Charles's  money  when  he  is  three- 
and-twenty — Aunt  Laura  told  us  so.  Jack  will  not 
want  it  until  he  has  finished  his  education,  and 
begins  reading  for  the  Bar.  But  with  Lady  Sarah 
it  is  quite  different.     Mr.  Gilbert  has  all  his  father's 
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money,  and  Lady  Sarah  can  do  just  as  she  likes 
with  her's  ;  leave  it  all  to  a  hospital  if  Malcolm 
displeases  her,  which  is  what  she  often  threatens 
to  do.' 

'Well,  he  must  take  care  not  to  displease  her,' 
returned  Miss  Muffet,  who  was  not  inclined  to  take 
a  pessimist  view  of  the  case. 

'Oh,  that  is  very  easy  to  say,'  retorted  Virginia 
impatiently ;  '  but  you  do  not  quite  understand 
Lady  Sarah's  idiosyncrasies.  She  is  very  unrea- 
sonable at  times,  and  I  am  afraid  she  leads  Malcolm 
a  life.  Her  eldest  son  is  her  favourite,  and  suits  her 
better — she  does  not  understand  Malcolm  in  the 
least.  The  worst  of  it  is ' — dropping  her  voice  and 
speaking  very  earnestly — '  poor  Lady  Sarah  is  a 
mere  human  butterfly.  She  is  very  clever  and 
amusing — at  least,  so  people  say — and  very  hand- 
some ;  and  so  of  course  she  is  surrounded  and 
flattered.  But  she  has  not  a  grain  of  religious 
principle  ;  she  is  all  for  the  world,  and  for 
intellect,  and  what  she  calls  esprit,  and  she  does 
not  care  a  jot  for  people  and  things  that  do 
not  amuse  her.  And  as  for  Mr.  Gordon,  he  is 
even  worse.' 

'And  yet  you  do  not  know  them,'  replied  Miss 
Muffet,  who  could  be  contradictory  at  times.  '  I 
am  surprised  at  you  and  Aunt  Isobel.  I  thought 
you  were  both  too  charitable  to  judge  people  from 
mere  hearsay.  It  does  not  sound  like  Aunt  Isobel 
at  all.' 
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'  It  is  you  who  are  misjudging  now/  returned 
Virginia,  somewhat  astonished  at  Miss  Muffet's 
rebuke.  '  Both  mother  and  I  have  met  Lady  Sarah 
at  other  houses,  though  we  do  not  visit  at  the 
Manor  House  ;  and  we  have  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  our  own  opinions.  Mother  did 
call  once,  and  Lady  Sarah  returned  the  visit.  But 
the  acquaintance  has  died  a  natural  death  since 
then.  You  see,  Erne,  when  Malcolm  was  a  little 
boy  his  parents  lived  mostly  in  town,  and  he  was 
left  at  the  Manor  House  under  the  care  of  the 
housekeeper  —  Lady  Sarah  never  cared  to  be 
bothered  with  children.  That  is  how  we  became 
playfellows.' 

'  I  don't  think  much  of  that  sort  of  mother, 
certainly,'  returned  Miss  Muffet,  with  a  comfortable 
sense  that  her  own  mother  was  different.  'She 
does  not  sound  nice.  But  all  the  same,  your  friend 
ought  to  put  up  with  her.  One  can't  choose  one's 
mother,  you  see.'  And  to  this  Virginia  sorrowfully 
assented. 

'  Supposing  we  turn  back  now  ;  it  is  getting 
towards  luncheon-time,'  she  observed ;  and  even 
Miss  Muffet  was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  and 
pleasantly  the  time  had  passed.  Never  before  had 
she  found  Virginia  so  interesting.  As  they  repassed 
the  Manor  House  she  looked  at  the  old  red  building 
gleaming  through  the  bare  trees  of  the  plantation 
with  quickened  feelings  of  curiosity.  It  all  sounded 
so    mysterious   and    bookish,   and    out-of-the-way  ; 
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not  a  bit  like  ordinary  common  life.  The  brilliant, 
clever,  domineering  mother  ;  the  Esau-like  qualities 
of  the  eldest  son, — Miss  Muffet's  small  brain  decided 
that  he  must  be  like  Esau, — the  neglected  and 
somewhat  oppressed  Malcolm.  Oh,  how  interesting 
it  all  was  !  She  wanted  to  see  this  Lady  Sarah  ;  to 
listen  to  her ;  to  judge  of  her  for  herself.  But 
where  would  they  meet  ?  Not  at  church,  or  at 
the  vicarage,  and  certainly  not  at  those  funny  old- 
fashioned  Misses  Dale.  Miss  Muffet  was  counting 
up  probable  houses  on  her  fingers  half  the  way 
home.  She  knew  some  of  the  Burnham  people, 
though  she  had  never  come  across  Malcolm  Gordon. 
Miss  Muffet's  few  visits  had  been  paid  during  the 
boys'  school  terms,  when  Malcolm  had  been  at 
Eton  and  Oxford. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Miss  Muffet  amused 
herself  with  thinking  over  the  conversation  of  the 
morning,  and  puzzling  out  fancy  pictures  of  Lady 
Sarah  and  Mr.  Gilbert.  Virginia  was  able  to  pre- 
pare her  Italian  translation  quite  undisturbed,  while 
Miss  Muffet,  curled  up  on  the  rug  with  Mike,  talked 
fitfully  to  Aunt  Isobel,  or  lost  herself  in  imagining 
scenes  in  which  a  naughty  but  interesting  Lady 
Sarah  played  a  prominent  part. 

'There — I  have  finished!'  observed  Virginia, 
happily,  as  she  closed  her  books,  when  Miss  Muffet 
had  at  last  thought  herself  sleepy,  and  had  said 
good-night.  'After  all,  I  have  done  a  good  day's 
work,  mother.     I  shall  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Greek 
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to  construe  with  Malcolm  to-morrow  ;  and  I  am 
quite  ready  with  my  translation  and  algebra. 
Erne  has  not  interrupted  me  so  much  after  all. 
But  then  you  took  her  off  my  hands  all  the 
afternoon.' 

1 1  am  afraid  you  are  working  a  little  too  hard, 
Virgie/  returned  Mrs.  Foster,  looking  at  her 
daughter's  flushed  face  a  little  anxiously.  'Oh,  I 
know  what  excuse  you  will  offer — that  you  are  not 
sure  how  long  you  will  have  Malcolm's  help,  and 
that  Signor  Torelli  will  be  only  here  until  March. 
But,  my  child,  there  is  no  need  to  work  yourself 
into  a  fever.  London  is  so  near  that  I  can  easily 
procure  you  masters.' 

'  Yes  ;  of  course,  mother.     But ' 

'  But — but  it  would  not  be  Virginia  if  she  did  not 
put  her  whole  heart — I  was  going  to  say  soul,  but 
I  object  to  exaggerated  phrases — into  her  work.  I 
sometimes  think  that  it  must  be  the  irony  of  fate 
that  has  placed  us  in  such  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  go  out  as  a  governess  and  earn 
your  own  living  ? '  Mrs.  Foster  was  only  indulging 
in  a  harmless  jest  at  Virginia's  expense.  She  had 
a  sense  of  humour,  and  rather  loved  to  tease  her 
grave  daughter.  But  Virginia  took  the  matter  quite 
seriously. 

'  I  think  if  I  had  chosen  what  sort  of  life  I  should 
like,'  she  answered,  propping  up  her  chin  on  her 
hands,   and   looking  thoughtfully  at   her   mother's 
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busy  fingers — Mrs.  Foster,  who  never  wasted  a 
moment,  was  knitting  a  helmet  for  the  deep-sea 
fishermen  ;  but  Virginia's  knitting-needles  lay  idle 
in  her  lap — \  if  I  could  have  arranged  my  own 
circumstances  I  would  have  gone  to  Girton  or 
Newnham  and  taken  my  degree.' 

'Ah,  we  have  often  talked  of  that.  But  then, 
you  see,  I  could  not  spare  you,  Virgie  ! ' 

'  No,  mother  ;  and  nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  leave  you.  But  this  is  only  idle  castle- 
building.  And  then,  when  I  had  taken  my  degree, 
I  would  have  gone  to  Grahamstown,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  my  life  to  teaching  there.' 

Mrs.  Foster  sighed  a  little  heavily.  Was  she 
standing  in  her  child's  way  ?  Would  the  time  ever 
come  when  Virginia  would  find  this  quiet  life  too 
narrow  for  her  ;  when  her  superabundant  energies 
would  vainly  seek  an  outlet  ?  But  Virginia  read 
this  thought  with  her  wonted  quickness  ;  the 
perfect  sympathy  between  her  and  her  mother 
often  made  words  unnecessary. 

'  Mother  dear,  there  was  no  need  to  sigh  in  that 
way.  I  am  only  thinking  aloud.  I  am  not  dis- 
contented. I  am  far  too  happy  in  my  life.  But  I 
often  wonder,'  she  continued  thoughtfully,  '  if  I 
shall  not  have  to  render  an  account  too.  Don't 
you  see  what  I  mean,  madre  ?  My  love  for 
languages,  and  the  thirst  I  have  for  knowledge, 
must  be  my  especial  talent — to  be  used,  and  not 
laid  up  in  a  napkin.' 
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'  I  quite  understand  you,  dearest  !' 

'And  the  question  by-and-by  will  be,  How  can 
I  use  them  best  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures  ? 
I  must  not  only  study  for  my  own  pleasure  and 
profit  even  in  this.  Of  course  it  will  be  delightful 
to  read  Dante  in  his  own  language  ;  and  it  will  be 
more  than  delightful  to  read  my  Greek  Testament. 
But  I  must  not  keep  my  pleasures  to  myself.' 

'  When  the  time  comes,  Virgie,  some  opportunity 
of  usefulness  will  open  before  you.  I  often  think 
life  is  like  a  maze  :  we  see  such  a  little  bit  of  the 
way  before  us.  We  must  just  keep  the  clue,  the 
guiding  thought  or  principle,  well  in  view,  and 
by-and-by  the  path  will  broaden.' 

'  That  is  what  I  often  say  to  myself.  Oh,  I  am 
in  no  hurry,  mother  !  I  have  not  educated  myself 
yet — there  are  years  of  work  before  me.     I   shall 

not  offer   to   teach  any  one   yet.     Sometimes ' 

She  looked  at  her  mother  and  hesitated,  but  then 
went  bravely  on.  '  I  have  sometimes  worried  myself 
a  little  because  I  have  fancied  that  you  have  not 
always  approved  of  my  giving  up  so  much  of  my 
time  to  study,  and  that  I  do  not  care  sufficiently 
for  society.  But ' — a  little  vehemently — '  I  cannot 
help  my  nature.     At  heart  I  am  a  student.' 

Mrs.  Foster  put  down  her  work  and  looked 
tenderly  at  the  flushed  young  face.  It  might  not 
be  a  beautiful  face  to  others,  but  in  her  partial 
eyes  the  somewhat  massive  intellectual  forehead 
and    the    deep    grey   eyes,   with    their    thoughtful, 
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grave  expression,  were  far  more  to  her  than  beauty. 
The  mingled  power  and  womanliness  in  Virginia's 
nature,  the  force  and  energy,  and  the  innate 
gentleness  of  disposition,  hidden  under  the  quick, 
self-reliant  manner,  often  filled  her  with  admi- 
ration. 

This  union  of  strength  and  simplicity  was  very 
rare  ;  she  thought  how  few  girls  with  Virginia's 
cleverness  would  have  shown  such  humility  and 
willingness  to  seek  counsel  of  their  mother  ;  and 
yet  she  was  right.  Mrs.  Foster  had  often  rebuked 
her  daughter  for  her  careless  and  half-hearted 
performance  of  social  duties  ;  nothing  but  her 
mother's  painstaking  efforts  had  saved  Virginia 
from  actual  gaucherie.  The  quick-witted  mother, 
with  her  shrewd  common-sense,  had  saved  the 
clever  daughter  from  stumbling  on  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  social  life  ;  she  had  corrected  her 
little  brusqueries  of  manner,  insisted  on  certain 
necessary  accomplishments,  and  had  been  relent- 
less on  the  subject  of  social  duties. 

Mrs.  Foster's  tact  told  her  that  Virginia  would 
be  easily  led  if  she  reposed  implicit  trust  in  her,  and 
to  do  this  she  must  be  made  to  understand  her 
mother's  reasons  for  everything.  In  this  way  they 
had  worked  together  ever  since  Virginia  had  been  a 
mere  child.  Virginia  had  been  taught  that  a  healthy 
body  and  a  healthy  mind  often  went  together,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  her  first  duties  to  promote  this 
harmonious  well-being.     She  must  walk  a  certain 
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distance  each  day,  and  as  she  was  inclined  to  stoop 
over  her  books,  calisthenics  and  riding  were  also 
insisted  upon.  Then  she  must  learn  to  dance,  and 
when  tennis  came  into  fashion  Mrs.  Foster,  who 
thought  it  a  fine,  healthy  exercise  for  girls  as  well 
as  boys,  induced  Virginia  to  practise  it. 

'  You  will  work  all  the  better  in  your  working 
hours  if  you  play  well/  she  said,  when  Virginia 
argued  that  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  time.  'The 
bow  cannot  always  be  stretched.  Don't  be  too 
miserly  over  hours  and  minutes.  You  may  be  as 
methodical  as  you  like  with  your  studies  if  you  do 
not  allow  them  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others. 
Your  friends  want  you,  I  want  you,  your  poorer 
neighbours  need  you  also.  I  cannot  allow  my 
daughter  to  be  only  a  bookworm.' 

When  Virginia  made  her  little  protest  Mrs. 
Foster  did  not  at  once  answer.  '  I  cannot  help 
my  nature,'  sounded  almost  like  a  reproach  in 
her  ears. 

'No,'  she  said  at  last,  slowly,  'and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  alter  it  even  if  one  had  the  power,  Virginia. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  thought  me  a  little  hard  on 
you  sometimes  when  I  have  dragged  you  out  to 
some  stupid  party  which  we  have  neither  of  us 
enjoyed  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  repent  of  my 
hardness — it  has  been  such  excellent  discipline  for 
us  both.' 

'  For  me,  you  mean,'  with  rather  a  surprised  look. 
'  I  am  sure  you  enjoy  going  out,  mother ;  you  always 
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look  so   placid   and    comfortable  when  people  are 
talking  to  you.' 

'  That  shows  what  a  good  actor  I  am ;  but  I  am 
often  wishing  myself  at  home.  When  I  began 
going  out  after  my  widowhood,  Virginia,  I  hated 
it  as  I  hope  you  will  never  hate  anything.  The 
very  sight  of  people  in  smart  clothes  used  to  put  me 
into  a  state  of  nervous  irritability.  But  I  would  not 
let  the  feeling  grow  upon  me  ;  like  you,  I  owed  a 
duty  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  I  determined  to 
pay  it.' 

'  I  never  knew  you  felt  so  badly  about  it,  mother.' 

'  No,  my  dear  ;  and  it  was  useless  distressing  you. 
Often  on  my  return  from  a  long  humdrum  dinner 
at  the  Lamings  or  Fultons,  I  have  sat  down  and 
cried  like  a  baby  with  a  sense  of  the  emptiness  and 
dreariness  of  it  all  ;  but  all  the  same  I  would  not  let 
myself  refuse  the  next  invitation.  Oh,  Virgie,  it  is 
so  easy  for  a  widow  to  become  morbid  !  When 
your  father  was  alive  I  loved  society  as  much  as 
he  did.' 

'  Poor  mother  ! '  and  Virginia's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

'There — I  am  making  you  sad;  only  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  I  do  try  to  practise  my  own 
precepts.  WTe  have  to  look  on  the  things  of  others, 
and  not  live  in  a  little  world  of  our  own.  To 
"  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice,"  must  certainly 
take  up  a  good  deal  of  time.  Did  you  ever  think 
how  our  Divine  Master  ever  found  leisure,  in  His 
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hard-worked,  busy  life,  to  sit  at  feasts  ?  But  He 
made  that  part  of  His  own  work  too.  Now  it  is 
getting  late — nearly  eleven  ;  but  our  conversation 
has  beguiled  us  into  forgetting  the  time.  We  must 
creep  upstairs  softly  so  as  not  to  awake  Effie.' 
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MALCOLM 

'A  face  that  had  a  story  to  tell.  How  different  faces  are  in 
this  particular  !  Some  of  them  speak  not.  They  are  books  in 
which  not  a  line  is  written,  save  perhaps  a  date.' — Longfellow, 
Hyperion. 

'\\  THAT  are  we  going  to  do  to-day?'  asked 
V  V  Miss  Muffet,  with  a  yawn,  when  she  had 
finished  her  breakfast  the  next  morning.  It  was  a 
grey,  dismal  day  ;  a  few  snowflakes  were  falling, 
and  the  old  gardener  at  The  Hawthorns,  who  had 
been  lighting  the  greenhouse  stoves,  had  informed 
Miss  Muffet  that  there  was  a  rare  lot  to  come  down 
presently. 

1 1  am  going  to  have  my  Greek  lesson  with 
Malcolm,'  returned  Virginia,  who  was  already 
arranging  her  books  ;  '  and  after  that  we  shall  do 
some  algebra.' 

Miss  Muffet  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She  was 
curious  to  see  this  Malcolm,  but  if  he  and  Virginia 
were   to   construe   Greek   all  the  morning  his  visit 
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would  hardly  amuse  her.     A  little  cloud  of  discontent 
came  to  her  brow. 

'  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
busy  too,'  observed  Mrs.  Foster  cheerfully.  'In  this 
big  room  there  can  be  more  than  one  class.  Suppose 
you  and  I  read  some  French  together,  Miss  Muffet  ? 
Have  you  ever  read  No  Relations,  by  Hector  Malot  ? 
It  is  wonderfully  interesting,  and  is  chiefly  about 
dogs.  We  can  sit  by  the  fire  in  this  cosy  corner* 
and  we  shall  not  interfere  with  Virginia  in  the  least ; 
and  then,  when  you  are  tired,  you  might  practise  a 
little  in  the  drawing-room.  I  asked  Davis  to  light 
the  fire.  I  heard  you  strumming  before  dinner 
yesterday.  You  have  a  very  pretty  touch,  if  you 
would  only  play  correctly.' 

'  Did  mother  say  that  I  was  to^do  lessons  here  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Muffet  rather  rebelliously. 

1  Well,  I  promised  her  that  I  would  try  to  induce 
you  to  go  on  with  your  French  and  music  ;  and  I 
also  undertook  to  read  history  with  you.  You  are 
too  sensible,  my  dear,  to  be  blind  to  your  own 
deficiencies,  and  I  am  afraid  that  when  you  are  a 
year  or  two  older  your  backwardness  will  give  you 
pain.  Do  you  know,  Jack  confided  to  me  the  other 
night  that  you  played  his  accompaniment  so  badly 
that  you  quite  spoiled  his  piece  ? ' 

'  And  yet  I  practised  that  stupid  thing  of  his  for 
at  least  two  hours,'  returned  Miss  Muffet,  quite 
crossly.  She  could  never  bear  that  one  of  the 
boys    should   find   fault   with    her.      Jack's   speech 
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acted  like  a  spur,  and  put  her  on  her  mettle  in  a 
moment. 

'  Half  an  hour's  daily  practice  is  better  than  two 
hours  every  week  or  so.  I  really  think  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  go  on  with  your  music.  You  know  the 
boys  depend  on  you  for  their  accompaniments. 
Jack  is  getting  on  so  nicely  with  his  violin,  and  he 
has  a  good  ear — even  your  Uncle  Norbert,  who  is 
such  a  severe  critic,  allowed  that.  And  then  Val  is 
developing  a  voice,  and ' 

1  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Aunt  Isobel,' 
returned  Miss  Muffet,  fired  in  an  instant  by  this 
moving  representation  of  the  boys'  dependence  on 
her.  '  I  will  practise  for  an  hour  every  day  all  the 
time  I  am  here.  Is  there  not  any  one  who  would 
give  me  a  few  lessons  ? '  she  continued  anxiously. 

'There  is  Signor  Torelli,  who  teaches  Virginia 
Italian.  He  comes  here  every  Monday  and 
Thursday.  He  is  an  excellent  teacher,  I  know,  for 
they  had  him  at  The  Beacons  for  Emma  and  Carrie. 
He  is  going  back  to  Italy  in  March  or  April,  but  we 
could  find  some  one  else,  I  daresay.  He  is  a  very 
pleasant  man,  and  we  like  him  much.  It  is  a 
good  idea  of  yours,  my  dear.'  But  Mrs.  Foster  was 
careful  to  hide  her  intense  satisfaction  ;  if  the  child 
could  be  induced  to  take  interest  in  any  one  pursuit 
half  the  battle  would  be  over. 

Of  course  Miss  Muffet  rushed  then  and  there  to 
the  piano ;  she  would  not  hear  of  Hector  Malot 
until  the  hour  was  at  an  end.     Mrs.  Foster   gave 
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in  to  the  girl's  whim,  and  followed  her  to  select  the 
most  desirable  exercises.  It  was  decided  between 
them  that  the  boys  were  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
Signor  Torelli's  existence.  Miss  Muffet  was  to  work 
hard,  and  astonish  them  with  the  results  of  her 
labours.  She  would  find  out  what  pieces  Jack  was 
learning,  and  study  them  under  Signor  Torelli's 
supervision.  The  little  thing  was  quite  flushed  and 
dimpled  with  pleasure  ;  her  small  fingers  trembled 
with  eagerness  as  they  first  touched  the  notes. 
'  When  the  clock  strikes  eleven  I  will  come  to  you, 
Aunt  Isobel,'  she  said,  nodding  her  head  with  quite 
an  important  air  ;  and  Mrs.  Foster  retired  to  take 
Virginia  into  confidence,  and  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  in  return. 

When  the  hour  was  up  Miss  Muffet  fairly  danced 
into  the  library.  She  had  forgotten  all  about 
Malcolm  Gordon  ;  her  brown  eyes  were  shining 
with  excitement.  '  I  have  practised  more  than  an 
hour,  Aunt  Isobel,'  she  exclaimed,  '  and  my  fingers 
are  quite  stiff  with  fatigue.'  And  then  she  stopped 
and  grew  very  red,  as  she  suddenly  encountered  a 
pair  of  dark  eyes  that  were  scrutinising  her  with 
amused  curiosity,  A  young  man  was  standing 
beside  Virginia's  writing-table — Malcolm  Gordon. 
Of  course  she  had  forgotten  his  existence. 

Mrs.  Foster  came  calmly  to  her  rescue,  as  Miss 
Muffet  stood  looking  very  embarrassed  and  uncom- 
fortable. '  Erne,  dear,  this  is  a  very  old  friend  of 
ours — Mr.  Malcolm  Gordon.     He  and  Virginia  are 
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very  busy  at  their  studies,  as  you  see.'     And  Malcolm 
at  once  shook  hands  very  cordially. 

*  We  know  each  other  by  name,'  he  said  pleasantly. 
'  I  wish  you  had  better  weather  for  your  visit,  Miss 
Beresford ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  threatened  with 
a  regular  snowstorm.' 

'  Weather  never  troubles  me,'  returned  Miss 
Muffet,  carelessly,  recovering  herself  at  once.  '  I 
rather  like  snow.'  And  then  she  added,  with  a  spice 
of  mischief,  '  If  only  the  boys  were  here,  Aunt 
Isobel,  we  could  have  a  splendid  game  of  snow- 
balling ! ' 

It  was  not  exactly  the  speech  for  a  grown-up 
young  lady  to  make  in  the  presence  of  a  strange 
gentleman.  Virginia  coloured  and  looked  annoyed, 
but  Malcolm  laughed.  What  a  droll  little  person 
Miss  Beresford  must  be  !  he  thought.  But  then  she 
looked  so  young — a  mere  child.  Strangers  never 
took  Miss  Muffet  to  be  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen ; 
her  childish  stature  and  short  curly  hair  misled 
them.  If  Aunt  Isobel  could  have  wished  the 
speech  unsaid,  she  made  the  best  of  it.  'Snow- 
balling is  a  very  attractive  game  for  boys,'  she  said 
quietly. 

'There  is  no  fun  like  it,'  returned  Miss  Muffet, 
piqued  to  a  little  mischief  by  Virginia's  shocked 
look.  '  Last  year  we  took  sides,  and  had  a 
regular  battle.  Afterwards  Jack  and  Arthur  and 
Val  made  a  huge  snow  man.  He  was  quite  six 
teet   high,    and    Bobus  put  a  pipe    in    his    mouth, 
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and  we  played  a  sort  of   "  Aunt  Sally  "  with  him, 
and  Val  won.' 

'  Mother  ! '  exclaimed  Virginia  desperately,  'we  are 
wasting  time  dreadfully ' — and  at  this  hint  Malcolm 
went  back  rather  reluctantly  to  the  writing-table, 
and  Mrs.  Foster  held  up  a  warning  finger  to  Miss 
Muffet. 

'  Come  here,  child,'  she  said,  in  her  quick  authori- 
tative way.  'We  must  not  interrupt  Virginia's 
studies.  Now  shall  we  do  a  little  French  ?  No 
one  will  overhear  us  if  we  do  not  talk  too  loud.' 

'  Just  as  you  like,'  returned  Miss  Muffet  amiably — 
her  eyes  were  still  dancing  with  suppressed  mirth. 
What  fun  it  was  to  tease  Virginia  !  Virgie  was 
dreadfully  shocked,  of  course.  She  had  grown  quite 
red  with  annoyance.  She  wanted  her  cousin  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  Mr.  Gordon,  and  now  he 
would  think  her  an  unmannerly  little  romp.  '  Let 
him  think  what  he  likes,'  finished  Miss  Muffet,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head.  Young  men  were  nothing  to 
her  ;  besides,  he  was  Virginia's  crony.  Arthur  was 
worth  ten  Malcolm  Gordons,  she  thought.  He  had 
plenty  of  fun,  and  did  not  expect  girls  to  be  proper  ; 
and  then,  he  was  Jack's  shadow.  If  only  they  could 
have  seen  her  dancing  round  the  snow  man  with  a 
red  cap  on  her  curly  head,  and  singing  the 
Marseillaise  to  a  chorus  of  boyish  whistles,  they 
would  never  have  forgotten  the  sight ;  and,  indeed, 
never  in  her  life  had  Miss  Muffet  looked  so 
picturesque. 
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Aunt  Isobel  had  a  wonderfully  docile  pupil  that 
morning.  Miss  Muffet  performed  feats  of  dexterity 
with  the  big  dictionary,  and  stumbled  bravely 
through  half-a-dozen  pages  of  Hector  Malot  ;  but 
now  and  then  her  attention  wandered  to  the  distant 
writing-table.  Virginia  was  seated  with  her  back  to 
them,  but  Malcolm  Gordon's  face  was  in  profile. 
Miss  Muffet  could  not  make  up  her  mind  whether 
he  was  good-looking  or  not.  He  was  not  as 
handsome  as  Jack — dear  Jack  ! — very  few  people 
were.  But  it  was  rather  an  uncommon  type  of  face. 
Miss  Muffet's  natural  acuteness  was  somewhat  at 
fault.  She  felt  vaguely  that  there  was  more  than 
met  the  eye  in  Malcolm  Gordon's  countenance — 
certain  dim  possibilities — a  latent  promise  for  future 
development.  Most  people  thought  Malcolm  very 
interesting-looking.  His  expression  was  intellectual 
and  refined,  and  a  certain  half-veiled  melancholy, 
often  inherent  in  poetical  temperaments,  was  visible 
in  his  dark  eyes.  It  was  the  face  of  a  thinker — of 
one  who,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  had  penetrated,  and 
was  for  ever  penetrating,  below  the  surface  of  things; 
and  there  was  a  subdued  gentleness  in  his  manner 
— a  sort  of  unnatural  gravity  in  his  whole  aspect,  as 
though  life  had  dulled  his  first  eager  aspirations. 
But  it  needed  older  and  more  experienced  eyes  to 
read  Malcolm  Gordon's  face  aright.  To  Miss  Muffet 
he  was  an  enigma — pleasant-looking,  but  not  so 
handsome  as  Jack. 

1 1    must  not  tire   out    my   pupil,'  observed   Mrs. 
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Foster,  detecting  one  of  these  wandering  glances. 
'  You  have  done  capitally  this  morning.  And  now, 
as  we  must  still  be  quiet,  I  propose  that  we  wind 
some  of  this  grey  wool  until  they  have  finished  their 
algebra.' 

Miss  Muffet  made  no  answer  ;  but  she  held  out 
her  hands  meekly  enough  for  the  skein.  Two  hours 
— she  had  actually  been  good  for  two  hours  !  How 
long  could  she  hold  out  ?  Miss  Muffet  wrinkled  up 
her  eyebrows  at  this  problem.  Meanwhile,  the 
skein  was  wound  and  another  was  begun  before 
Malcolm  pushed  his  books  aside  and  rose  to  his 
feet. 

'  There — we  have  done  a  good  morning's  work. 
Well,  it  is  snowing,  and  no  mistake.  You  can 
scarcely  see  half-a-dozen  yards  before  you ! ' 

'You  must  have  luncheon  with  us,  Malcolm.  I 
shall  certainly  not  let  you  go  out  in  this  snowstorm,' 
observed  Mrs.  Foster,  in  a  motherly  tone.  'Virginia, 
my  love,  do  put  aside  your  books '  (for  Virginia  was 
still  stooping  over  them,  but  at  the  sound  of  her 
mother's  voice  she  gave  herself  a  vigorous  shake  and 
jumped  up).  '  Now,  young  people,'  continued  Mrs. 
Foster,  as  Malcolm  shivered  slightly,  and  came 
closer  to  the  fire,  'there  is  still  nearly  an  hour  before 
luncheon  ;  is  there  anything  you  can  propose  for 
your  own  recreation  ? ' 

'Shall  we  practise  that  new  fugue,  Malcolm?' 
observed  Virginia,  eagerly.  Malcolm  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  as  well  as 
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the  piano;  and  Virginia,  to  please  her  old  playmate, 
had  by  dint  of  much  perseverance  made  herself  no 
unworthy  accompanist.  But  though  she  would 
have  denied  such  an  impeachment,  music  was  not 
the  necessity  to  her  that  it  was  to  Malcolm. 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  he  returned. 

But  Miss  Muffet's  voice  struck  sudden  discord. 
'  Let  us  go  into  the  hall  and  have  a  game  of  ball,' 
she  exclaimed  ;  '  sitting  by  the  fire  makes  us  all  the 
colder.  Jack  gave  me  a  splendid  ball.  I  will 
run  and  fetch  it,'  and  she  looked  with  childish 
eagerness  from  one  to  the  other,  never  doubting 
for  a  moment  their  acquiescence  in  such  a  sensible 
proposal. 

I  Ball  ! '  began  Virginia,  disdainfully  ;  while 
Malcolm  opened  his  eyes  rather  widely.  But 
Mrs.  Foster  proved  an  unexpected  ally. 

1 A  capital  idea  ;  it  will  do  you  all  good.  Run 
and  fetch  your  ball,  Erne,'  and  the  girl  needed  no 
second  bidding.  '  We  must  humour  her,  Virgie,' 
she  said,  with  an  amused  look  at  her  daughter's 
disgusted  face.  '  She  has  been  as  good  as  gold  all 
the  morning,  and  has  given  me  no  trouble.  My 
niece  is  rather  a  problem  at  present,  Malcolm,'  as 
she  noticed  his  inquiring  look.  '  She  is  a  good 
little  thing,  really  ;  but  her  brothers  have  treated 
her  like  one  of  themselves,  and  she  is  rather 
too  boyish  at  present  for  a  grown-up  young 
lady.' 

I I  expected  rather   a    character,  from   Virginia's 
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description/  he  replied,  smiling  ;  '  but  after  all  many 
girls  of  her  age  like  a  game  of  ball.' 

'  How  old  do  you  suppose  Erne  is,  Malcolm  ?  ' 
asked  Virginia,  in  rather  a  withering  tone. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  she  must  be  quite  fourteen.' 

'  Fourteen  !  Effie  is  seventeen  and  a  half. 
There,  mother,  you  see  for  yourself  the  sort  of 
impression  Effie  makes  on  people.'  But  she  was 
prevented  from  saying  more  as  Miss  Muffet 
reappeared  at  that  moment. 

'  Come  along  ;  why  are  you  wasting  time  ?  '  she 
said  imperiously.  '  The  hall  is  not  a  bit  cold, 
Virginia.  I  shall  throw  to  you  first,  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  mind  you  do  not  return  it  too  low.'  Mrs. 
Foster  broke  into  a  low  laugh  as  Miss  Muffet  carried 
them  off  ;  her  keen  sense  of  humour  was  intensely 
tickled.  Virginia's  half  -  affronted  acquiescence, 
Malcolm's  puzzled  curiosity,  and  Miss  Muffet's 
radiant  face,  made  up  a  complete  comedy  for  her. 
If  only  Laura  could  have  joined  in  her  amusement  ! 
She  sat  in  her  rocking-chair,  giving  vent  to  a  low 
laugh  from  time  to  time  when  the  bounce  of  the 
ball  reached  her  ear. 

When  the  luncheon-bell  sounded  she  ventured 
into  the  hall,  and  nearly  ran  over  her  own  daughter. 

'  Don't  drop  it,  Virginia  ! '  shrieked  Miss  Muffet, 
excitedly.     'That  makes  a  hundred.' 

'A  hundred  and  one — a  hundred  and  two,' 
counted  Virginia  solemnly ;  but  she  spoke  with 
zest  and  interest.     Virginia's  eyes  were  bright  ;  her 
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cheeks  had  a  pretty  pink  tinge  in  them  ;  her  brown 
hair  was  a  little  disordered  ;  the  grave  young  student 
looked  transformed  ;  and  as  for  Malcolm — 

*■  I  never  felt  so  hungry  in  my  life,  Mrs.  Foster,' 
he  observed,  as  he  followed  the  ladies  into  the 
dining-room.  'After  all  a  game  of  ball  with  skilled 
players  is  not  a  bad  form  of  exercise  on  a  wet  day. 
Would  you  believe  it,'  he  continued,  turning  to  his 
hostess  when  grace  had  been  said,  'that  actually 
Virginia  proved  the  best  player  of  the  three  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  you  quite  surprise  me.  I  thought 
my  niece  would  have  carried  off  the  palm.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  returned  Miss  Muffet,  looking  at 
her  cousin  with  a  new  sort  of  respect  in  her  eyes  ; 
'  Virgie  played  splendidly.' 

'  Virginia  does  everything  well,'  returned  Malcolm 
in  his  gentle  appreciative  way  ;  and  Virginia  blushed 
as  though  the  little  compliment  pleased  her.  She 
had  not  deserved  it,  she  told  herself  with  sturdy 
honesty.  She  had  submitted  with  a  bad  grace,  and 
had  almost  sneered  at  Erne's  childishness ;  and  after 
all  the  game  had  warmed  and  invigorated  her,  and 
it  had  done  Malcolm  good.  The  heavy,  tired  look 
in  his  eyes  had  quite  disappeared.  Perhaps  her 
mother  was  right,  and  she  was  a  little  too  grave 
with  him.  Malcolm  needed  rousing  sometimes  ;  he 
brooded  too  much  over  his  own  troubles. 

They  went  into  the  drawing-room  after  luncheon 
and  played  their  fugue  very  happily,  while  Miss 
Muffet  curled  herself  up  on  the  rug  with  Mike  and 
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listened  to  them  in  a  sort  of  enchanted  dream. 
How  beautifully  they  played  !  How  wonderfully 
clever  Virginia  was  after  all  ! 

'  I  wish  I  were  not  such  a  stupid  little  thing,' 
thought  Miss  Muffet,  with  the  first  stirring  of 
divine  discontent  in  her  heart.  But  until  people 
grow  discontented  with  themselves  and  long  to  be 
better  there  is  no  possibility  of  growth. 
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CHAPTER  X 

OTHER  PEOPLE'S  BURDENS 

'  The  youth  gets  together  his  materials  to  build  a  bridge  to 
the  moon,  or,  perchance,  a  palace  or  temple  on  the  earth  ;  and 
at  length  the  middle-aged  man  concludes  to  build  a  wood- 
shed with  them.' — Thoreau. 

TEN  days  had  passed  since  Miss  Muffet's 
arrival  at  The  Hawthorns,  and  in  spite  of 
one  or  two  contretemps  Mrs.  Foster  told  herself 
that  on  the  whole  she  was  fairly  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  her  experiment.  Miss  Muffet  had  been 
tolerably  well-behaved  ;  and  though  she  still  took 
a  mischievous  delight  in  shocking  Virginia,  and  her 
love  of  teasing  included  even  the  grave,  scholarly 
Malcolm  Gordon,  she  had  still  kept  her  fun  within 
due  bounds,  and  her  little  pleasantries  were  so 
harmless  and  childlike  that  Mrs.  Foster  wisely  for- 
bore to  interfere.  A  little  teasing  would  not  hurt 
her  staid  daughter,  and  as  for  Malcolm,  he  was  not 
so  thin-skinned  that  a  girl's  flippant  speeches  could 
wound  his  sensibilities. 

Miss  Muffet's  resolution  to  practise  steadily  every 
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day  had  by  no  means  cooled.  Signor  Torelli  had 
already  given  her  two  lessons,  and  Mrs.  Beresford 
was  so  charmed  that  she  almost  overwhelmed  her 
with  praises.  But  the  other  branches  of  education 
— the  study  of  French,  history,  and  English  litera- 
ture— which  Mrs.  Foster  hoped  to  carry  out,  were 
only  fitfully  pursued  ;  and  the  least  interruption 
— a  message,  an  opening  door,  or  a  ray  of  sunshine 
— would  induce  Miss  Muffet  to  shut  up  her  books 
with  a  bang  that  made  Virginia  jump. 

To  be  sure,  Miss  Muffet  had  indulged  once  or 
twice  in  her  old  vagaries.  Once  Malcolm,  walking 
towards  The  Hawthorns  one  bitter  winter's  morning, 
found  her  in  the  road  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
children  from  the  village,  whom  she  was  instructing 
in  the  art  of  snowballing. 

'In  the  public  road  !'  gasped  Virginia,  when  she 
heard  of  this  enormity  ;  but  when  questioned  mildly 
by  Aunt  Isobel  Miss  Muffet  was  quite  ready  with 
her  defence. 

'  They  were  only  the  Simmonds  children — dear 
little  things  !  and  poor  little  Teddy  Powers.  And 
poor  Susie — the  youngest  but  one — did  look  so 
pinched  and  blue  with  cold,  and  Teddy  was  half 
crying  because  his  little  fingers  and  toes  ached.  So 
she  had  stopped  to  ask  them  why  they  did  not  warm 
themselves  with  a  nice  game  of  snowball,  and  she 
had  told  them  all  about  the  snow  man  while  she 
rubbed  Teddy's  frozen  fingers,  and  then  she  had 
set  to  work  pelting  them  ;  though   they  were  half 
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frightened  and  inclined  to  run  away  at  first,  until 
Teddy  took  heart  of  grace  and  flung  a  handful  of 
snow  over  her,  and  then  they  had  all  warmed  up  to 
the  fun.' 

1  Malcolm  said  that  he  joined  the  fray.  I  hope 
that  was  not  true,  Erne  ?  '  But  there  was  a  gleam 
of  laughter  in  Aunt  Isobel's  eyes  ;  she  could  see  by 
the  rigidity  of  Virginia's  shoulders  that  she  was 
listening. 

1  Oh  yes — he  and  Teddy  began  pelting  each  other. 
I  left  them  at  it  and  came  away.  Mike  wanted  his 
walk,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  quite  hoarse  with 
barking.  He  is  always  very  jealous  if  I  play  with 
children.' 

Miss  Muffet's  next  escapade  was  still  more 
eccentric.  Vixen  had  taken  up  her  quarters  in 
the  stables  of  The  Hawthorns  ;  the  weather  had  not 
yet  permitted  any  riding,  but  Miss  Muffet  wasted 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  petting  her  favourite 
in  the  loose  box,  and  feeding  her  with  various 
delicacies  in  the  shape  of  bread,  carrots,  apples,  or 
lumps  of  sugar  ;  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who  knew  Drake 
to  be  the  model  of  a  steady,  respectable  coachman, 
made  no  objections  to  these  visits. 

But  one  afternoon  Miss  Caroline  Dale,  the 
younger  of  two  old  maiden  ladies  who  lived  in 
The  White  Cottage,  opposite  the  vicarage,  on  the 
edge  of  the  little  goose  green,  brought  a  strange  tale 
to  The  Hawthorns. 

She  had  met  Miss  Beresford  in  the  lane  turning 
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down  to  the  Manor  House,  followed  closely  by 
Vixen.  For  the  first  horrified  moment  Miss  Caroline 
(who  was  short-sighted)  thought  that  she  was  actually 
leading  her  !  But  no  ;  the  pony  was  following  her 
with  the  docility  of  a  well-trained  dog,  and  every 
now  and  then  she  laid  her  soft  nose  against  Miss 
Beresford's  smart  cloth  jacket. 

'  The  pretty  creature  wore  its  striped  horse- 
cloth,' finished  Miss  Caroline,  jerking  her  sharp 
little  chin  ;  '  but  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  my 
life  before.  I  only  wish  Isabella  could  but  have 
seen  it  too.' 

On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Foster  gently  remonstrated 
with  her  niece. 

1  My  dear,  what  is  this  Miss  Caroline  tells  me  ? ' 
she  remarked,  gravely  ;  '  that  you  were  actually  seen 
with  Vixen  in  the  Deepdale  lanes  !  There  is  no 
occasion  for  such  eccentric  behaviour.  Drake  will 
exercise  Vixen  properly.' 

But  Miss  Muffet  only  opened  her  brown  eyes 
widely  at  this.  '  Why,  Aunt  Isobel,'  she  burst  out, 
1  Vixen  often  follows  me  in  the  fields  and  woods  at 
home,  and  no  one  takes  any  notice.  She  is  such 
a  dear — she  will  walk  behind  me  with  her  nose 
against  my  shoulder  for  a  mile  at  a  time  ;  and  she 
only  kicked  up  her  heels  once,  and  scampered  home 
because  some  heifers  startled  her.  And  now  and 
then  she  will  nibble  at  my  jacket  if  she  thinks  I 
have  sugar  in  my  pocket  ;  but  she  is  as  obedient 
as  Mike.' 
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'  But,  my  dear,  Burnham  is  so  near  London — and 
if  people  met  you ' 

1  Well,  we  did  meet  Miss  Dale,  you  see,  and  once 
quite  a  grand  carriage  passed  us,  with  coachman 
and  footman,  and  a  fair-haired  lady  in  furs  leant 
out  of  the  window  and  watched  us — I  think  she 
was  smiling.  But  what  did  it  matter  ? — as  though 
Vixen  and  I  cared.' 

'  Mother  ! '  exclaimed  Virginia,  with  something 
tragic  in  her  voice,  'that  must  have  been  Lady 
Sarah — she  is  expected  home  to-day.' 

'  Was  it  Lady  Sarah  ?  '  asked  Miss  Muffet,  with 
eager  curiosity.  '  Why,  she  looked  quite  young, 
and  so  pretty.  I  think  you  must  be  making  a 
mistake,  Virginia  ;  she  did  not  look  old  enough  to 
be  Mr.  Gordon's  mother.' 

'  She  is  very  well  preserved,'  returned  Virginia, 
coldly,  '  and  she  has  a  naturally  good  complexion  ; 
but  if  you  had  been  closer  to  her  you  would  not 
have  thought  her  so  young.  I  know  people  con- 
sider her  pretty,  but  I  do  not  like  her  face.' 

1  But  then  you  are  difficult  to  please,'  returned 
Miss  Muffet  with  her  usual  contradiction.  '  I 
daresay  that  I  should  admire  Lady  Sarah  very  much.' 
And  she  ran  out  of  the  room  singing  at  the  top  of 
her  voice — 

'"But  I  can't  marry  you,  my  pretty  maid." 
"  Nobody  axed  you,  sir,"  she  said.' 

'  Mother  ! '    exclaimed    Virginia,    in    a    tone    of 
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despair,  as  the  shrill  young  voice  died  away  in  the 
distance,  '  what  shall  we  do  ?  Lady  Sarah  will  tell 
everybody,  and  Effie  will  be  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  place  ! ' 

'  Nonsense,  Virgie  !  Lady  Sarah  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  she  will  simply  think  it  a  child's  pretty 
whim.  You  must  not  take  Effie  quite  so  seriously  ; 
these  little  escapades  mean  nothing  but  a  girl's  freak.' 

'  But  you  will  put  a  stop  to  it ' — breathlessly. 

'  I  shall  tell  Drake  that  Vixen  is  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  her  stall  unless  Miss  Beresford  wishes  to 
ride  ;  but  I  shall  say  nothing  to  Effie  ;  she  would 
only  turn  perverse  in  a  moment.  She  will  learn 
more  by  example  than  precept.  You  are  too  busy 
yourself,  Virgie,  to  notice  how  intently  she  watches 
you  and  Malcolm  when  you  are  at  work  together  ; 
and  she  listens  to  your  conversation,  though  she 
pretends  to  be  playing  with  Mike.  Effie  takes 
in  more  than  you  think.' 

'  Yes,  I  daresay,'  sighed  Virginia,  who  seemed 
somewhat  depressed  that  afternoon.  'If  only  she 
were  not  so  dreadfully  ignorant,  and  that  one  could 
talk  to  her  !  Malcolm  did  look  so  surprised  yester- 
day when  she  asked  him  who  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  was — was  he  one  of  the  popes  or  martyrs  ? 
— she  forgot  which.  He  said  afterwards  he  thought 
every  one  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman  emperor.  I 
think  Effie  heard  him,  for  she  flushed  up  and  looked 
uncomfortable.  Of  course  Malcolm  had  no  idea 
that  she  was  in  the  room.' 
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'Never  mind — the  little  lesson  will  do  her  good. 
Shame  is  salutary  sometimes.  I  suppose  we  shall 
not  see  Malcolm  to-morrow ;  Lady  Sarah  has 
generally  so  many  commissions  for  him  the  day 
after  her  return.' 

'  No,  I  believe  not ' — rather  disconsolately.  '  Poor 
Malcolm  !  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  to-night' — 
with  another  heavy  sigh. 

'  I  am  afraid  we  must  leave  Malcolm  to  bear  his 
own  burdens  sometimes/  replied  her  mother  quietly ; 
and  somehow  Virginia  felt  reproved.  And  then 
Mrs.  Foster  went  on  thoughtfully,  '  One  needs  trust 
for  one's  friends  as  well  as  for  oneself,  but  I  suppose 
"  casting  all  our  cares  "  means  that  we  are  willing  to 
leave  them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  our  Father's 
hands.     Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Virgie  ?' 

'  Yes,  mother  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  act  up  to  one's 
belief,  and  Malcolm's  lot  is  so  exceptionally  hard.' 

'  He  has  not  an  easy  life,  certainly,  with  such  a 
mother  and  brother,  and  Malcolm  knows  that  he 
has  my  entire  sympathy  in  all  his  troubles.  But, 
darling,  I  must  say  this — you  must  not  let  your 
zealous  partizanship  and  friendship  for  your  old 
playfellow  carry  you  to  extremes.  We  must  take 
care  in  our  dealings  with  our  friends  not  to  thwart 
Providence.' 

'  My  dear  mother,  what  can  you  mean  ? ' 

'That  we  cannot  order  the  circumstances  of  our 
friends'  lives  any  more  than  we  can  choose  our  own 
environments  ;  and  the  very  circumstances  which 
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we  are  lamenting  may  be  the  Divine  method  of 
education  for  Malcolm's  future  life.' 

'  But  he  is  too  gentle  to  need  such  severe  lessons.' 

'  Yes,  in  our  opinion,  Virgie  ;  but  what  if  purer 
eyes  than  ours  see  underneath  Malcolm's  gentleness 
of  disposition  a  certain  dreaminess  and  weakness  of 
purpose,  a  want  of  energy,  and  a  hesitation  and 
vacillation  that  may  mar  the  harmony  of  his 
character  !  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  hard 
lessons  of  daily  life  which  have  been  taught  him 
from  his  boyhood  at  the  Manor  House  are  just  the 
ones  needed  to  rouse  him  to  real  manhood  ? ' 

'  You  may  be  right,'  whispered  Virginia  ;  and  the 
grey  eyes  were  a  little  dim  with  intense  feeling. 
'  But  surely  we  may  pray  that  the  burdens  of  our 
friends  may  be  lifted.' 

1  Yes,  dearest  ;  and  we  may  also  be  sure  that  such 
prayers  will  be  heard,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to 
be  over-anxious  on  their  behalf.  We  must  be 
generous  even  in  our  prayers  ;  a  limited  trust  is  by 
no  means  generous.  You  and  I  are  both  sorry  for 
Malcolm.  We  know  his  home  is  utterly  uncongenial 
to  him ;  but  remember,  he  is  no  child,  and  the 
remedy  is  always  in  a  man's  hands.' 

'  You  mean,  he  could  leave  his  home.  But  then 
he  would  have  to  give  up  all  his  expectations,  and 
surely  he  has  a  right  to  his  mother's  money.' 

'  He  has  every  moral  right,  and  only  an  unnatural 
mother  would  deny  his  claims.  But  it  might  do 
Malcolm  no  harm  even  if  Lady  Sarah  were  to  leave 
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all  her  property  to  her  elder  son,  or  to  a  hospital  : 
with  his  talents  he  could  always  maintain  himself.' 

1  But  he  has  not  been  brought  up  to  work.' 

'All  the  same,  there  has  been  no  grudging  over 
his  education,  and  he  has  taken  his  degree.  Even  if 
he  could  not  practise  at  the  Bar,  he  could  obtain  a 
tutorship  or  secretaryship  at  any  moment.  You 
remember  your  Uncle  Norbert  told  him  so.' 

•  Yes  ;  but  Malcolm  would  so  much  rather  devote 
himself  to  literature.' 

'Oh,  but  that  is  a  mistake  for  a  beginner  !  Unless 
Lady  Sarah  gave  him  a  handsome  allowance  he 
would  only  starve.  If  he  would  listen  to  reason, 
the  best  plan  would  be  for  him  to  enter  at  the  Bar  at 
once,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  write  odes  as 
well  as  read  law.  It  would  be  kinder  on  your  part, 
Virgie,  to  persuade  him  to  do  this,  instead  of 
encouraging  him  to  think  himself  a  poet.' 

'  But  he  really  does  write  beautiful  poetry,  mother. 
And  what  is  the  use  of  my  persuading  him  to  do 
anything,  when  Lady  Sarah  has  a  fresh  whim  every 
day  ?  Last  summer  she  wanted  him  to  be  an  attache 
to  some  foreign  embassy,  and  she  got  into  one  of 
her  worst  rages  because  Malcolm  said  he  had  no 
leaning  to  politics.  Then  she  wished  him  to  enter 
the  Civil  Service,  and  talked  about  his  passing  an 
examination.  At  one  time  she  certainly  liked  the 
idea  of  his  entering  at  the  Bar.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
Malcolm  who  objects  to  that  plan.  He  says  legal 
details  are  so  dry  that  he  fears  he  never  should  have 
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patience  to  master  them.  He  told  me  yesterday 
that  if  his  mother  would  only  allow  him  two  hundred 
a  year  he  would  take  rooms  in  town  and  devote 
himself  to  literature.' 

'  Knowing  all  the  time  that  Lady  Sarah  would 
never  allow  him  two  hundred  pence  for  such  a 
purpose/  returned  Mrs.  Foster.  '  She  is  a  very 
clever,  shrewd  woman  in  her  way,  and  she  knows 
that  literature  is  a  hard  task-master  to   beginners.' 

'  Still,  it  is  not  fair  to  keep  him  idling  away  his 
time  at  the  Manor  House  while  she  makes  up  and 
unmakes  her  mind  a  dozen  times  a  day.  If  it  were 
not  for  coming  here  he  would  hardly  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  He  says  he  is  too  unsettled  to 
work,  and  that  if  he  begins,  his  brother  is  sure  to 
interrupt  him.  He  does  so  regret  his  quiet  rooms  at 
Merton,  where  everything  seemed  to  help  him  ;  but 
the  Manor  House  is  always  crowded  with  guests  and 
hangers-on  of  every  description.' 

'  It  is  certainly  a  rackety  house  when  Lady  Sarah 
or  Mr.  Gordon  is  in  it.  The  best  plan  would  be  for 
Malcolm  to  travel  and  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and 
then  he  would  find  out  his  vocation.  At  one  time 
I  thought  he  wanted  to  take  Orders.' 

'  No — not  really  '  ;  but  Virginia  hesitated.  '  He 
did  talk  about  it  at  one  time,  and  then  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so  ;  that 
no  one  should  take  orders  unless  they  are  ready  to 
give  their  whole  heart  to  the  work.' 

'  I  am  rather  sorry  to  hear  this.     Malcolm  seems 
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to  me  very  deeply  in  earnest,  and  far  more  religious 
than  other  young  men  of  his  age.' 

1  Yes,  mother  ;  but  that  makes  him  all  the  harder 
to  himself.  He  is  so  conscientious.  He  says  it 
would  be  too  terrible  for  a  clergyman  to  be  half- 
hearted about  his  work ;  and  that  his  strongest 
leaning  is  to  literature  ;  that  he  would  rather  have  a 
garret  and  a  crust  of  bread,  with  plenty  of  leisure 
and  quiet,  than  lead  the  unsettled  life  he  has  been 
living  these  last  few  months,  not  knowing  how  to 
shape  his  future.' 

'  I  think  Malcolm  had  better  study  Chatterton's 
life  before  he  talks  such  nonsense,'  returned  Mrs. 
Foster,  with  a  touch  of  impatience  in  her  voice.  'A 
page  or  two  out  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  experiences, 
or  from  some  of  the  writers  in  Grub  Street,  would 
be  beneficial.  Virgie,  I  am  afraid  you  encourage 
the  silly  boy  in  his  vagaries.  You  had  better  send 
Malcolm  to  me  for  a  lecture.'  And  then,  smiling 
kindly  into  Virginia's  troubled  face,  she  asked  if  she 
were  ready  to  help  her  with  the  cutting-out ;  for  it 
was  a  rule  at  The  Hawthorns  to  devote  one  evening 
in  the  week  during  winter  to  making  garments  for  a 
certain  East-End  parish,  in  which  Mrs.  Foster  and 
her  daughter  took  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
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'Whatever  any  one  does  or  says,   I  must  be  good.' — M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus. 


A  PENNY  for  your  thoughts,  Effie!'  Mrs. 
Foster  had  been  spending  a  quiet  afternoon 
in  company  with  her  niece.  Virginia  was  at  a 
working  party  at  the  vicarage,  to  which  Miss  Muffet 
had  declined  to  accompany  her. 

'  I  hate  a  tabby-and-thimble  party,'  she  had 
observed  in  Malcolm's  hearing — an  expression  which 
threw  him  into  convulsions  of  mirth  ;  indeed,  he 
had  laughed  half  the  way  home.  He  was  beginning 
to  find  little  Miss  Beresford  decidedly  amusing. 

Mrs.  Foster  had  been  very  busy  most  of  the 
afternoon,  but  she  had  taken  advantage  of  blind 
man's  holiday,  as  she  called  the  soft  wintry  twilight, 
to  indulge  in  a  brief  nap  ;  but  Miss  Muffet,  who  had 
been  reading  on  the  rug  as  usual,  had  sat  bolt 
upright,  with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees, 
and  her  grave,  unwinking  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire. 
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'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  little  one  ! '  repeated 
Aunt  Isobel,  drowsily. 

'  My  thoughts  are  never  worth  anything,'  replied 
Miss  Muffet  in  a  discontented  voice.  '  How  long 
have  I  been  here,  Aunt  Isobel  ? — three  weeks  and 
two  days.  Let  me  see  ;  I  have  had  four  music 
lessons,  and  we  have  read  a  lot  of  Hector  Malot's 
funny  tale.' 

1  But  we  have  not  studied  a  page  of  history,  nor 
English  literature,  the  last  three  days.' 

1  Oh,  there  were  too  many  things  to  do,'  returned 
Miss  Muffet,  carelessly.  'I  had  to  make  up  to  Vixen 
for  all  those  dreary  stable  days  ;  and  then  of  course 
Mike  required  his  walk.'  Aunt  Isobel,  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  something.  Do  you  think  there  are  many 
girls  so  clever  as  Virginia  ?' 

1  No,  my  dear' — with  a  sudden  flow  of  maternal 
pride  ;  '  I  think  my  Virgie — God  bless  her  ! — would 
beat  most  girls.  Signor  Torelli  was  telling  me  this 
morning  that  her  talent  for  languages  is  wonderful, 
and  Malcolm  says  the  same.  She  has  certainly 
great  abilities,  and  a  perfect  passion  for  acquiring 
knowledge.' 

'Yes,  I  know,'  and  Miss  Muffet  frowned  in  a 
peevish  way.  '  She  is  horribly  clever,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Gordon.  When  I  listen  to  them,  I  feel  as  though 
they  were  talking  a  different  language  sometimes.  I 
have  never  even  heard  of  the  people  and  things  they 
are  discussing  ;  and  if  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Gordon 
raises  his  eyebrows  as  though  he  were  surprised,  and 
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Virginia  gives  that  abominable  little  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
you  silly  little  thing,  and  do  not  interrupt  us  !  " 

'  My  dear,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Virginia  never 
meant  anything  so  rude.  You  have  quite  mis- 
understood her  little  shrug.' 

'  Oh,  she  would  not  say  it,  of  course  ;  but  all  the 
same,  in  her  opinion  I  am  only  a  silly  little  thing, 
who  knows  nothing.  Not  that  I  mind  what  Virginia 
thinks,'  with  a  touch  of  stubbornness  in  her  voice  ; 
'  but  I  should  not  like  the  boys  to  find  it  out  and  be 
disappointed  in  me — I  mean  when  I  am  grown  up, 
and  they  expect  more  of  me.  Oh,  Aunt  Isobel  ! ' 
— and  now  there  were  tears  in  the  bright  eyes — 
'  I  could  not  bear  Val  to  be  disappointed  in  me  ! ' 

Now  if  Miss  Muffet  had  made  this  pitiful  little 
speech  to  her  mother,  that  fond  but  injudicious 
person  would  have  instantly  soothed  her,  and 
protested  that  nothing  so  unlikely  would  ever 
happen.  '  Disappointed  in  their  pet — in  their  spark- 
ling, joyous,  light-hearted  Miss  Muffet  !  Absurd  ! 
Impossible!'  But  Aunt  Isobel  was  of  a  different 
and  tougher  nature.  She  knew  the  truest  kindness 
would  be  to  aid  Miss  Muffet  in  her  salutary  intro- 
spection, and  by  candidly  admitting  her  defects, 
help  her  to  rectify  them.  So  instead  of  contradicting 
her  she  merely  said,  'You  are  right,  my  dear.  It 
would  be  very  sad  indeed  to  disappoint  Val  when  he 
is  so  fond  of  you,'  which  instantly  roused  Miss 
Muffet  to  fresh  alarm. 
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'Oh,  Aunt  Isobel  !  I  see  what  you  think/  she 
sighed,  with  deep  inward  compunction,  as  she 
remembered  her  five  governesses. 

'  You  hoped  that  I  should  contradict  you,  instead 
of  telling  you  that  you  are  probably  right.  But,  my 
dear  child,  truth  is  always  best.  I  will  not  deceive 
you,  nor  give  you  any  false  comfort.  I  think  it  far 
too  probable  that  not  only  Val,  but  Jack,  will 
sorrowfully  recognise  by-and-by  that  they  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  not  leaving  you  more  with 
your  governess.' 

'  You  shall  not  blame  the  boys  ! '  returned  Miss 
Muffet  impetuously.  '  You  must  blame  the  right 
person,  Aunt  Isobel,  and  that  is  me — me  ! '  delivering 
herself  of  this  ungrammatical  speech  with  great 
force  and  energy,  and  tapping  herself  on  the  chest. 
1  It  is  not  the  boys'  fault  that  I  wasted  my  time  while 
they  were  working  hard  ;  that  I  never  really  tried  to 
do  my  French,  nor  my  history,  nor  my  music 
properly,  and  that  no  one  could  make  me  attend. 
In  the  holidays,'  she  continued,  '  the  boys  played, 
and  expected  me  to  play  too  ;  but  Val  often  gave 
me  plenty  of  good  advice  in  his  letters.  "  Do  your 
work  and  stick  to  it,  and  keep  all  the  fun  for  the 
holidays  "  ;  he  has  said  that  over  and  over  again. 
Oh  dear  ! '  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice,  '  I  am 
afraid  Val  is  beginning  to  be  disappointed  with  me 
already.  When  I  told  him  Miss  Hall  was  going 
because  she  could  not  stand  my  idleness  any  longer, 
he    began    whistling   "  The   Dead   March "   in  Saul. 
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Val  always  does  that  when  he  is  not  quite  pleased 
about  anything.' 

Mrs.  Foster  suppressed  a  smile  with  difficulty. 
Miss  Muffet's  bruised  conscience  needed  gentle 
treatment.  '  That  was  not  a  severe  reproof  on  Val's 
part.' 

'  Oh,  but  it  meant  a  great  deal.  Val  does  not  say 
much.  He  has  too  much  respect  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  as  he  says ;  but  all  the  same,  I 
should  hate  him  to  feel  that  his  sister  was  an 
ignoramus.' 

'There  is  no  need  for  him  to  feel  that.  Listen  to 
me,  my  dear.  There  is  no  good  in  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  Even  Val  would  tell  us  that  you  are  far  too 
bright  and  quick-witted  for  an  ignoramus.  So  why 
not  make  up  your  mind  to  atone  for  past  idleness  by 
a  year  or  two  of  real  hard  work  ?  You  would  soon 
catch  up  other  girls,'  finished  Aunt  Isobel  in  a 
comfortable  tone. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  I  ought  to  go  to  school  ?  Oh 
no,  Aunt  Isobel — that  would  be  too  dreadful  !  And 
I  never  do  get  on  with  girls.  They  are  so  little,  and 
mean,  and  silly  in  their  talk.' 

'  Come — come ;  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  so 
severe  on  your  sex.  There  are  plenty  of  sensible, 
intelligent  girls,  though  they  may  not  be  so  clever  as 
Virginia,  nor  so  boyish  in  taste  as  Miss  Muffet.  But, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  nothing  sweeter  in 
creation  than  a  healthy-minded,  light-hearted  English 
girl.     No,  1  never  dreamt  of  school  for  a  wild  kitten 
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like  you — the  time  has  gone  by  for  that.     At  your 
age  you  must  govern  and  discipline  yourself.' 

'  It  does  sound  so  hopeless  and  horrid,  Aunt 
Isobel.' 

1  No,  darling  ;  not  hopeless  while  there  is  time  to 
redeem,  and  health  and  strength  to  aid  the  willing 
mind.  Let  us  look  at  things  quietly  for  a  moment. 
Is  life — your  future  life— to  be  merely  a  playtime  ? 
What  do  you  propose  to  yourself  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  amuse  the  boys  in  their  leisure  hours  ;  or  do 
you  intend  to  make  yourself  their  equal  and 
companion  ? ' 

'  Val  and  I  have  always  been  companions,'  returned 
the  girl  with  dignity. 

'  Yes ;  but  Val  will  grow,  and  he  will  expect  his 
companion  to  grow  to.  They  are  boys  now,  and  at 
present  a  little  kitten  entirely  satisfies  them ;  but 
by-and-by,  when  they  are  older,  and  have  to  do 
men's  work,  they  will  need  something  more  than 
fun.' 

Miss  Muffet  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  began 
to  sob.  This  view  of  the  case  had  never  entered  her 
head.     To  her  the  boys  would  always  be  the  boys. 

'  Val  will  demand  more  from  his  sister  than  that,' 
went  on  wily  Aunt  Isobel.  'And  so  will  Jack. 
They  will  want  a  sweet,  womanly  sister,  who  will 
sympathise  with  them,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  their  pursuits  ;  who  will  neither  shame  them  by 
her  ignorance  nor  her  inferiority  to  other  people's 

sisters  ;  who  will ' 
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But  Miss  Muffet  could  bear  no  more.  'Oh,  Aunt 
Isobel,  I  will  not  shame  them — my  own  boys  !  They 
shall  not — they  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  me  !  I 
will  learn  —  I  will  learn  anything  —  everything! 
Mother  will  gladly  spend  any  money  on  me  !  Who 
will  teach  me,  Aunt  Isobel  ?  Where  shall  I  begin 
first  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? '  and  Miss  Muffet  turned 
such  a  crimson  tear-stained  face  to  Mrs.  Foster  that 
for  a  moment  she  could  only  kiss  it. 

'  My  dearest  child,  there  is  no  need  for  such 
distress.  We  shall  do  very  well  if  we  set  to  work 
quietly.  You  are  getting  on  with  your  music. 
Signor  Torelli  says  your  ear  and  touch  are  excellent, 
only  you  have  utterly  neglected  practising.  What  I 
should  recommend  is  that  you  should  devote  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  to  regular  study.  Do  not  attempt 
too  much.  French,  history,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  your  own  country  appear  to  me 
absolutely  necessary.  This  will  be  sufficient  at 
present  ;  and  as  long  as  you  remain  here  I  will 
gladly  be  your  teacher.' 

'  But,  Aunt  Isobel,  I  am  such  a  trouble  to  you  ! ' 

'  Not  at  all.  I  like  trouble  of  that  sort.  Virginia 
often  tells  me  that  nature  intended  me  for  a 
governess.  Virginia  and  I  have  been  reading  about 
Italian  art  lately  ;  but  we  might  take  up  English 
literature  at  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  try  to 
interest  you  in  that  a  little.  And,  Effie,  there  is  one 
thing  I  should  advise,  and  that  is,  try  to  get  over 
your  dislike  to  a  thimble.     The  boys  may  encourage 
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you  now  in  your  repugnance  to  work,  but  they  will 
change  their  mind  on  the  subject  when  they  see 
other  young  ladies  usefully  and  ornamentally 
employed.  At  present  their  ideas  on  feminine 
accomplishments  are  very  crude,  but  in  time  to 
come  they  will  expect  you  to  do  more  than  sew  on 
a  button.' 

It  is  proverbially  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back ;  and  it  was  this  hint  about  the  thimble 
that  reduced  Miss  Muffet  to  despair. 

'  Aunt  Isobel/  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  almost 
tragic  in  its  solemnity,  '  it  is  no  use ;  life  would  not 
be  worth  living  at  such  a  price  ! ' 

'  You  absurd  child  ! ' 

'  I  could  never  be  anybody  but  myself — it  is  no 
use  trying  to  make  me  different !  I  could  not  be 
changed  into  any  little  Miss  Goody-Goody  if  I 
stitched  myself  into  a  fever.' 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  this  outburst — 
which  Aunt  Isobel  did  most  heartily.  But  she  was 
prevented  saying  any  more  on  the  subject  as  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  the  next  moment  Virginia 
entered  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who 
had  done  her  duty. 

'  How  cosy  you  two  look  in  the  twilight!'  she  said, 
throwing  herself  down  in  an  easy-chair.  '  Mother, 
as  Davis  is  bringing  in  tea,  I  will  not  wait  to  take  off 
my  hat.  I  wonder  what  you  and  Erne  have  been 
talking  about ' — with  an  inquisitive  glance  at  her 
cousin's  hot  face. 
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'We  have  been  improving  the  shining  hour,' 
returned  Mrs.  Foster,  quietly.  '  Did  you  have  a 
large  work-party  this  afternoon,  Virgie  ? ' 

'  We  had  the  usual  number.  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Mrs. 
Lomax  has  sent  you  a  message,  Effie.  She  and 
Gussie  want  you  to  have  tea  with  them  to-morrow, 
as  you  are  not  going  with  us  to  Parkhurst.  I  said 
that  I  was  sure  you  would  be  pleased  to  do  so.' 

'  You  might  have  waited  till  you  knew  my  opinion, 
returned  Miss  Muffet,  rather  crossly.  '  I  would  much 
rather  have  stayed  at  home.  It  is  so  stupid  at  the 
vicarage.  Mrs.  Lomax  is  a  nice  old  thing,  but 
Gussie  bores  me  dreadfully.' 

1 1  think  she  is  such  a  nice  girl,  and  so  good,' 
replied  Virginia,  who  never  liked  to  have  her  friends 
disparaged  ;  '  and  they  take  so  much  notice  of  you, 
Effie.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  them  to  do  so,'  observed 
Miss  Muffet  sulkily. 

But  Aunt  Isobel  shook  her  head  at  her,  and  told 
her  to  drink  her  tea,  and  not  talk  any  more  nonsense. 
'  We  are  all  bored  sometimes,  but  we  must  not 
behave  like  hermit  crabs,  and  live  in  our  own  shell. 
If  you  knew  Gussie  better  you  would  learn  to 
appreciate  her.  She  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
unselfish  people  I  ever  knew.  I  should  like  you  to 
go  to  the  vicarage  to-morrow,  and  we  could  call  for 
you  on  our  return  home  from  Parkhurst.'  And  Miss 
Muffet  yielded  an  ungracious  consent  to  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Muffet  was  in  earnest 
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the  next  morning.  The  moment  her  practising  was 
over  she  established  herself  with  her  books  at  Aunt 
Isobel's  little  table,  and  worked  steadily  (in  spite  of 
many  restless  overtures  on  Mike's  part)  until  the 
luncheon-bell  rang.  Virginia  gave  her  a  glance  of 
approval  now  and  then,  but  she  had  the  good  sense 
to  refrain  from  any  remark  on  her  unusual  industry. 

'  I  shall  take  Mike  for  a  run.  Mrs.  Lomax  will 
not  expect  me  till  nearly  four,'  observed  Miss  Muffet 
cheerfully,  when  they  rose  from  the  table.  'Just 
across  the  common,  and  through  the  village.  I  will 
not  be  long,  Aunt  Isobel.'  And  Mrs.  Foster,  who 
knew  the  girl  must  work  off  the  quicksilver  in  her 
veins,  made  no  objection  to  this. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  on  the  common  Miss 
Muffet  overtook  Malcolm  Gordon.  He  was  walking 
somewhat  slowly,  with  his  head  bent,  and  Bruno  was 
stalking  solemnly  beside  him,  with  the  cumbrous 
gait  natural  to  a  St.  Bernard.  But  Mike's  bark  of 
recognition  roused  him,  and  his  face  brightened 
perceptibly  at  the  sight  of  Mike's  little  mistress. 
Miss  Muffet  was  still  a  mere  child  in  Malcolm's 
eyes,  but  he  had  discovered  lately  that  in  her  own 
way  she  was  rather  an  interesting  little  person.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  he  had  found  her  decidedly 
amusing. 

'Where  are  you  and  Mike  going?'  he  asked,  as 
they  shook  hands  and  walked  on  together. 

1  Only  for  a  run,'  returned  Miss  Muffet,  stroking 
Bruno's   head  as   he  spoke.     '  I    am   going   to   the 
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vicarage  presently.  It  is  a  great  bore,  but  Mrs. 
Lomax  and  Gussie  asked  me.' 

'  I  should  not  have  thought  Miss  Lomax  one  of 
your  sort/  observed  Malcolm,  with  an  amused  glance 
at  the  little  figure  beside  him.  '  She  is  a  very  proper 
young  lady,  is  she  not  ? ' 

'Oh  yes,  dreadfully  proper.  I  do  so  dislike  an 
old-young  girl — don't  you  know  what  I  mean  ? — 
who  never  does  anything  wrong,  and  loves  thimble- 
and-tabby  parties.  Gussie  is  so  oppressively  good, 
and  Virginia  too,  that  they  make  me  feel  like  a  little 
heathen.' 

'  Oh,  Virginia  is  different,'  returned  Malcolm,  with 
a  quick  change  in  his  voice.  '  You  must  not  com- 
pare them.  Miss  Lomax  is  only  an  ordinary  person, 
while  your  cousin ' 

'  Well,'  rather  impatiently,  '  why  don't  you  finish 
your  sentence  ?  I  hate  people  to  stop  in  that 
provoking  way.' 

'  I  think  I  will  leave  my  sentence  unfinished/  and 
there  was  a  spark  of  deep  feeling  in  Malcolm's  eyes. 
'  Miss  Beresford,  you  have  no  idea  what  those  friends 
of  mine  at  The  Hawthorns  are  to  me.  No  sister 
could  have  been  kinder  than  Virginia ;  and  as  for 

Mrs.  Foster '     He  stopped  again.     But  this  time 

there  was  no  chiding  on  Miss  Muffet's  part ;  she  was 
looking  at  Malcolm  with  bright  penetrating  eyes. 

'  Why  do  you  speak  in  that  melancholy  voice  ? ' 
she  asked,  a  little  curiously.  '  Mr.  Gordon,  you  are 
always  so  grave,  so  dreadfully  grave,  as  though  you 
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were  for  ever  thinking  about  deep  things,  and  never 
had  any  fun  in  your  life.  When  you  talk  in  that 
way  to  Virginia  it  makes  me  feel  sorry.  I  think  of 
the  boys,  and  how  happy  they  are,  and  you  are  so 
different.' 

Miss  Muffet  spoke  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  but 
there  was  something  delightfully  sympathetic  in  her 
tone,  something  in  the  kindly  girlish  voice  that  went 
straight  to  Malcolm  Gordon's  sore  heart.  It  was  so 
different  from  Virginia's  quiet  sisterly  sympathy  ;  it 
was  as  though  a  little  bird  were  piping  comfort  in 
his  ear.  '  I  think  of  the  boys,  and  how  happy  they 
are  ' — how  prettily  she  said  that ! 

1  All  my  friends  are  sorry  for  me,'  returned 
Malcolm,  with  a  sigh.  '  I  am  rather  like  that 
unfortunate  square  thing  that  tried  to  fit  itself  into 
a  round  hole.  It  cannot  be  managed,  you  see,' 
finished  Malcolm  with  quiet  humour.  Rut  there 
was  no  real  mirth  in  his  laugh  ;  it  was  evident  from 
his  manner,  and  the  constraint  in  his  voice,  that 
Malcolm  was  in  one  of  his  hopeless  moods. 
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A   VISITOR   AT  THE   VICARAGE 

'  The  vivacity  that  increases  in  old  age  is  not  far  removed 
from  folly.' — La  Rochefoucauld. 

MISS  MUFFET  was  not  patient  by  nature,  and 
she  hated  parables  of  all  sorts, — unless  they 
were  Bible  ones,  as  she  once  observed  to  Val. 

1  Why  don't  you  say  things  straight  out  ? '  she  said 
a  little  crossly.  '  I  suppose  that  you  think  I  am  too 
stupid,  and  you  are  keeping  your  troubles  for 
Virginia  ;  but  even  a  stupid  person  can  have 
sympathy.  When  I  said  I  was  sorry  for  you  I 
meant  it.  I  do  so  hate  to  see  people  looking  as 
though  they  had  the  weight  of  the  whole  world  on 
their  shoulders.  When  Mike  and  I  overtook  you 
just  now  you  were  walking  with  your  shoulders 
bent,  just  as  though  you  were  an  old  man.  If  Mike 
had  not  barked  you  would  not  have  noticed  us.' 

Miss  Muffet  flung  this  at  him  almost  defiantly,  and 
it  struck  Malcolm  just  for  one  minute  that  his 
confidence  was  demanded  on  '  your  money  or  your 
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life '  principle.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Miss 
Muffet's  intention  :  it  was  her  way  of  expressing 
sympathy,  and  Malcolm  certainly  had  a  careworn 
look  that  afternoon. 

'  I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  to  bother  you  with 
my  troubles,'  he  said,  with  a  pretence  at  cheerfulness 
that  did  not  deceive  Miss  Muffet  for  a  moment  ; 
'  people  get  hipped  sometimes.  You  were  speaking 
of  your  brothers  just  now.  I  suppose  they  tell  you 
all  their  worries.  That  is  the  best  of  a  sister,'  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  that  made  Miss  Muffet  feel  bad  all 
over — for  of  course  if  his  mother  were  not  nice  to 
him  he  must  want  a  sister  all  the  more. 

'  My  boys  tell  me  everything,'  she  returned,  with  a 
touching  little  air  of  dignity.  '  Sometimes  I  am  so 
brim  full  of  their  secrets  that  I  can  hardly  sleep. 
Bobus  has  the  most  secrets — he  is  always  getting 
into  mischief.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  scold  him 
properly,  because  he  is  so  amusing.  And  then 
there  is  Arthur  Bevan — he  often  tells  me  things 
too.' 

'  Who  is  Arthur  Bevan  ? '  and  Malcolm  pricked 
up  his  ears  rather  after  Mike's  fashion  when  he  was 
inquisitive,  and  scented  mischief. 

1  Oh,  he  is  one  of  the  boys — a  neighbour  of  ours. 
His  people  live  at  The  Hall.  Arthur  has  no  sister 
either  ;  he  is  an  only  child  ;  but  then  his  mother  is 
so  nice  to  him.' 

Miss  Muffet  laid  an  unconscious  stress  on  the  last 
words,  and  Malcolm  grew  a  little  red. 
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'  Has  Virginia  told  you  about  my  mother  ? '  he 
asked,  in  a  curious  dry  tone  that  made  Miss  Muffet 
start.  She  had  not  meant  him  to  take  her  words  in 
that  way. 

'She — she  said  that  you  were  not  always  happy, 
and  that  you  had  lots  of  things  to  trouble  you  ;  but 
she  did  not  tell  me  what  they  were.  Why  do  you 
stay  at  home,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  I  thought  men  could 
always  work  and  help  themselves.  And  you  are  so 
clever.     Virginia  is  always  saying  so.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  stay  at  home  much 
longer  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  you  under- 
stand the  situation.  Under  some  circumstances  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  see  one's  duty.  If  I  consulted 
my  own  pleasure  I  should  go  to  London  to-morrow, 
and  have  my  own  diggings ;  but  I  must  not  do 
anything  in  a  hurry.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  not ' ;  and  then  she  put  her  head 
on  one  side,  and  regarded  him  with  the  same 
knowing  birdlike  air.  '  I  wonder  what  Val  would 
do  if  he  were  bothered  as  you  are.  Val  is  my 
special  and  particular  brother,  Mr.  Gordon.  He 
is  very  clever,  and  Jack  calls  him  the  philosopher. 
He  is  head  prefect  now,  and  I  know  he  will  do 
splendidly  at  Oxford.  Even  Uncle  Norbert  says 
Val  is  a  genius.' 

'  I  think  you  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Elliston  ?  He 
is  no  mean  authority,  certainly,  and  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him.  If  he  says  your  brother 
is  a  genius  he  is  probably  right.' 
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Miss  Muffet's  eyes  sparkled,  and  for  the  first  time 
Malcolm  realised  that  she  was  pretty. 

*  Val  is  the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
so  fond  of  him  ;  but  he  would  not  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Gordon.  He  says  an  Englishman  always 
knows  his  duty,  and  does  it.  "  Go  straight  ahead, 
and  don't  look  out  for  squalls" — that  is  what  Val 
says,  and  I  have  heard  him  remark  more  than  once 
that  "  only  a  duffer  can  mistake  the  right  road."  ' 

In  spite  of  his  melancholy  Malcolm  could  not 
repress  a  smile.  Val's  philosophy  sounded  so  droll, 
enunciated  in  those  soft  girlish  tones.  '  I  am  afraid 
I  am  a  duffer,  then,  for  I  certainly  do  not  see  my 
way  at  present.  Thank  you,  Miss  Beresford  ;  I  am 
sure  you  mean  very  kindly,  and  I  will  think  over 
Val's  speech.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  help  you  more,'  returned  Miss 
Muffet,  wistfully.  '  But  then,  you  see,  I  cannot  talk 
beautifully,  like  Virginia.  But  you  do  feel  a  little 
better,  don't  you  ? '  looking  at  him  with  such  a 
kindly  glance  that  Malcolm  felt  grateful. 

'  Oh  yes,  you  have  cheered  me  up  ;  and  I  don't 
mind  confessing  to  you  that  I  felt  pretty  bad  when 
you  overtook  me.  Just  now  everything  is  going 
wrong,  and  one  can't  see  how  to  put  things 
straight.  Must  you  go  in?'  in  a  tone  of  regret 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  The  Hawthorns  ;  and  Miss 
Muffet  returned,  with  the  same  air  of  kind  con- 
descension, that  her  engagement  at  the  vicarage 
obliged  her  to  bid  him  goodbye. 
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'  She  is  a  nice  little  thing/  he  thought,  as  he 
walked  on,  'and  she  will  be  pretty,  too,  one  of 
these  days.  I  don't  think  Virginia  does  her  justice; 
she  has  more  in  her  than  one  imagines  at  first.  1 
liked  to  hear  her  talking  of  her  boys  in  that  old- 
fashioned  way.  I  declare  if  she  had  asked  me  any 
more  questions  I  could  have  told  her  my  troubles, 
as  though  I  had  been  Val.  She  would  make  a 
trusty  little  confidante — I  am  sure  of  that '  ;  and 
then  the  funniest  thing  came  into  Malcolm's  head 
— three  lines  of  a  verse  he  had  read  somewhere  : — 

'  Deep  brown  eyes,  running  over  with  glee ; 
Blue  eyes  are  pale,  and  grey  eyes  are  sober ; 
Bonnie  brown  eyes  are  the  eyes  for  me.' 

He  hummed  them  to  himself  down  the  Deep- 
dale  lane,  while  Bruno  eyed  him  with  solemn 
surprise  : — 

'  Blue  eyes  are  pale,  and  grey  eyes  are  sober  ; 
Bonnie  brown  eyes  are  the  eyes  for  me.' 

Miss  Muffet  was  a  little  late  when  she  arrived  at 
the  vicarage.  She  had  dawdled  with  Vixen  in  the 
stable,  and  had  then  been  obliged  to  put  herself  tidy 
afterwards.  Gussie  met  her  in  the  hall  with  a 
reproach. 

'Tea  is  nearly  over;  we  thought  you  were  not 
coming,'  she  said  in  her  friendly  way.  '  Mamma, 
this  naughty  little  person  has  made  her  appearance 
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at  last ! '  and  Gussie  ushered  her  impressively  into 
the  pleasant  vicarage  drawing-room,  where  two 
ladies  were  sitting  by  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Lomax,  a  tall,  comely-looking  woman,  gave 
her  a  motherly  kiss.  She,  as  well  as  Gussie,  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  little  Miss  Beresford.  The  other 
lady,  a  fair-haired  little  woman,  almost  buried  in 
furs,  looked  at  the  girl  with  amused  curiosity. 

1 1  have  seen  this  young  lady  before,'  she  said,  in 
a  voice  that  was  rather  sharp  and  incisive.  '  Miss 
Beresford,  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  that  pony.  I 
never  saw  a  prettier  or  more  sagacious  creature.  As 
Mrs.  Lomax  will  not  introduce  us,  I  shall  introduce 
myself — Lady  Sarah  Gordon,'  with  the  light  airy 
laugh  that  most  people  thought  so  agreeable. 

Miss  Muffet  grew  crimson  with  excitement.  She 
was  actually  in  the  same  room  with  the  formidable 
Lady  Sarah  !  How  pretty  she  was  !  What  a 
charming,  highly-bred  face,  with  its  delicately-cut 
features  !  The  dark  eyes  and  soft  yellowish  hair 
were  such  an  uncommon  contrast  !  And  then  her 
smile — so  arch  and  vivid  !  Miss  Muffet  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  once. 

Lady  Sarah  chatted  to  her  with  the  utmost 
friendliness.  She  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on 
broadfaced  honest  Gussie,  and  gave  all  her  atten- 
tion to  the  new-comer.  Miss  Muffet,  in  her 
shallow,  youthful  experience,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  seductive  fascinations  of  the  brilliant  woman 
of    the    world.      Lady    Sarah    would    have    cross- 
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examined  the  most  embarrassed  witness  so  skilfully 
that  she  would  have  elicited  every  fact  until  she 
had  arrived  at  the  central  truth.  She  knew  how 
to  wheedle,  cajole,  encourage,  and  delicately  plead, 
in  a  breath.  As  long  as  she  kept  her  temper  she 
was  a  match  for  any  woman  ;  and  how  was  a  Miss 
Muffet,  with  her  seventeen  years  and  odd  months, 
to  resist  Lady  Sarah  ? 

Lady  Sarah  was  in  want  of  amusement  this  after- 
noon. A  long,  tiresome  contest  with  Malcolm  had 
left  her  bored  and  a  trifle  vindictive.  Her  younger 
son  was  an  enigma  to  her.  His  Puritan  ways,  his 
literary  tastes,  and  want  of  mannishness  exasperated 
her  daily.  Why  was  Malcolm  so  different  from  his 
brother  Gilbert  ?  Why  did  he  not  care  for  shooting, 
hunting,  and  other  gentlemanly  pursuits  ?  And  why 
did  he  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  friends  in  that 
perverse  way  ?  It  angered  her  to  see  his  listless 
face  and  preoccupied  manner  ;  and  all  her  fretting 
and  storming,  her  little  mocking  innuendoes,  and 
Gilbert's  sneering  speeches,  failed  to  produce  any 
effect. 

Malcolm's  gravity  and  want  of  response  affected 
Lady  Sarah's  nerves.  He  was  like  the  skeleton 
at  the  Egyptian  feast — a  perpetual  warning  and 
reproach.  In  spite  of  her  wilfulness  and  want 
of  motherliness,  the  dumb  reproof  in  Malcolm's 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  rebuke  her  worldliness  and 
flippancy. 
'  I  thought  children  were  told  to  reverence  their 
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parents  in  the  Good  Book,'  she  said  once  to  him 
passionately,  when  he  had  quietly  refused  to  carry 
out  some  whim  of  hers. 

'  I  give  you  all  the  reverence  I  possibly  can,'  he 
returned  sadly.  '  I  never  forget  that  you  are  my 
mother  ;  but  with  Gilbert  it  is  different.  He  has 
forfeited  my  respect.  It  is  my  misfortune  that 
he  is  my  elder  brother,  and  the  head  of  our 
family.  How  am  I  to  respect  a  man  who  bets 
and  gambles  ?  and  —  and  you  know  what  I 
mean,  mother.'  And  Malcolm's  cheek  flushed 
with  shame. 

1  Pooh  !  Nonsense  !  '  returned  Lady  Sarah 
uneasily.  '  Gilbert  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne,  and  was  a  little  merry.  How  dare 
you  exaggerate  things  in  that  way,  Malcolm  ! ' 
working  herself  up  to  fresh  wrath.  '  Because  you 
have  no  love  for  your  elder  brother,  is  there  any 
reason  for  you  to  traduce  him  to  me,  and  to  make 
out  that  he  had  taken  too  much  ?  As  though  a 
Gordon  would  disgrace  himself  in  that  way  ! ' 

Malcolm  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  no 
more.  If  his  mother  chose  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  Gilbert's  vices,  she  would  have  them  rudely 
opened  one  day.  Gilbert's  wild,  dissipated  ways, 
his  love  of  racing,  gambling,  and  card-playing, 
were  the  talk  of  the  country-side.  His  mother's 
weak  indulgence,  and  the  control  of  a  large  pro- 
perty, had  wrought  Gilbert's  ruin.  Lady  Sarah's 
friends — clever    men    and    women    of    the    world, 
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whom  she  had  chosen  for  their  amusing  social 
qualities — affected  not  to  notice  Gilbert's  mis- 
demeanours  ;  his  own  hangers-on  toadied  him. 
With  the  exception  of  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Lomax, 
his  vicar,  who  often  said  a  plain  word  to  him,  no 
one  ventured  to  contradict  the  young  master  of  the 
Manor  House. 

Lady  Sarah  was  terribly  ennuyee  that  afternoon. 
Gilbert  was  in  town,  and  Malcolm  had  behaved  to 
her  like  a  bear  :  she  was  sadly  in  need  of  some 
fresh  excitement  ;  so  even  a  fresh-cheeked  little 
country  girl,  with  a  spice  of  originality  and  a 
piquant  tongue,  was  welcomed  as  a  refreshing 
novelty.  Before  half  an  hour  was  over  Lady 
Sarah  had  heard  all  about  that  barebacked  ride 
through  the  town,  and  the  wager  of  chocolate 
a  la  vanillc,  the  paper-chases,  and  artless  attempts 
at  polo ;  and  Val's  astonishing  triumphs  in  the 
shape  of  tent-pegging  and  lemon-slicing  (for  the 
Beresford  boys  were  very  ambitious),  had  been 
fully  narrated. 

Lady  Sarah  laughed  her  airy  artificial  laugh, 
while  Mrs.  Lomax  shook  her  motherly  head  over 
the  woollen  stocking  she  was  knitting.  Poor 
simple  woman  !  She  wondered  how  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford could  enjoy  a  moment's  peace.  She  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  Bobus  had  cut  his  head 
open,  and  bore  faint  marks  of  the  scar  still ;  and 
she  thought  a  sprained  ankle,  and  a  fortnight's 
confinement  to  the  couch,  a  very  slight  punishment 
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for  that  daring  ringleader  and   master  of  misrule, 
Val. 

'They  are  splendid  boys — they  are  just  my  sort,' 
observed  Lady  Sarah,  clapping  her  little  gloved 
hands.  'Tell  Mr.  Val  when  you  write  that  I 
should  be  proud  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Tent- 
pegging  and  lemon-slicing  !  Upon  my  word,  1 
should  love  that  lad  !  Miss  Beresford,  I  must 
go  now ;  but  you  must  positively  come  and  see 
me.  To  be  sure,  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Foster,  and  I 
hate  each  other  like  poison,  which  makes  things 
very  awkward.  But  we  must  plot  and  contrive. 
You  must  be  carried  off  by  force.'  She  stopped, 
as   the   door-bell   rang   a   clear   decided   peal,  and 

made   a   bewitching  little  face.     'Talk   of   the 

Humph!'  —  glancing  at  Mrs.  Lomax's  shocked 
face — '  I  will  not  finish  my  sentence.  Goodbye, 
Mrs.  Lomax,  and  an  revoir,  my  dear  Miss  Beres- 
ford ; '  and  Lady  Sarah  swept  a  ravishing  little 
curtsey,  half  in  mockery,  just  as  Mrs.  Foster's  tall 
figure  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

But  Lady  Sarah  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  A 
graceful  bend  of  the  head,  a  coldly  uttered  'Good- 
evening,'  and  she  had  vanished.  But  Mrs.  Foster's 
face  had  a  perturbed  expression. 

'Aunt  Isobel,  Lady  Sarah  is  charming  !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Muffet  enthusiastically,  as  they  drove  home. 
'  She  is  so  witty  and  so  amusing  ! ' 

'  I  do  not  deny  that  she  has  brilliant  social 
qualities,'     returned     Mrs.    Foster    coldly.      '  Most 
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people  would  find  Lady  Sarah  an  amusing  com- 
panion. But  I  am  afraid,  as  Carlyle's  mother  used 
to  say  of  him,  "  she  is  ill  to  live  with."  A  woman 
who  has  never  learnt  to  control  her  temper  is  a 
trying  inmate  in  any  house.' 

'Oh,  many  people  have  tempers  !'  returned  Miss 
Muffet  rather  flippantly  —  for  the  interview  had 
somewhat  excited  her. 

'  But  few  people  would  treat  a  good  son  as  she 
treats  Malcolm,'  returned  Mrs.  Foster,  in  a  some- 
what repressive  voice.  '  I  am  sorry  you  have  made 
her  acquaintance,  my  dear ;  and  still  more  sorry 
that  you  are  so  taken  with  her  ;  but  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  be  thrown  into  her  society  again.' 

'  Oh,  Aunt  Isobel,  I  was  just  hoping  the  reverse  ! ' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  must  let  me  judge  for  you  in 
this,  Effie,'  was  her  grave  reply.  '  Lady  Sarah  is  a 
dangerous  woman.  She  is  not  a  desirable  friend 
for  any  girl.  She  has  flippant  ways  ;  and  her  total 
absence  of  all  religious  feeling  leads  her  to  sneer 
at  what  she  calls  other  people's  superstition.  At 
the  vicarage  she  is  careful  to  keep  her  tongue  in 
due  bounds ;  but  in  her  own  house  she  is  not 
so  particular.  I  should  think  a  Christian  would 
hardly  care  to  hear  what  he  or  she  most  loves 
scoffed  at  by  a  witty  woman  of  the  world.' 

'No,  of  course  not,  Aunt  Isobel.  And  I  should 
be  dreadfully  angry  with  Lady  Sarah  if  she  said 
anything  of  that  sort  before  me.' 

'  She    would    only    find    your    anger     amusing. 
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Malcolm  never  speaks.  He  thinks  it  far  wiser  to 
hold  his  peace  ;  but  he  always  walks  out  of  the 
room.  We  can  afford  to  pity  Lady  Sarah,  for  at 
heart  she  must  be  a  miserable  woman.  Her  eldest 
son,  from  all  I  hear,  will  be  a  disgrace  to  her  ;  and 
she  is  alienating  Malcolm.  How  is  a  woman  like 
Lady  Sarah  to  face  old  age  ?  She  is  losing  her 
beauty,  and  by-and-by  people  will  grow  tired  of  her 
sharp  speeches.  When  she  is  feeble  and  lonely, 
and  death  staring  her  in  the  face,  where  will  she 
find  her  comfort  then  ?  That  is  a  sad  question  to 
face  ;  but  old  age  is  the  lot  of  worldlings  as  well 
as  Christians.  Will  the  outer  darkness  of  unbelief 
help  her  then  ?  ' 

Miss  Muffet  did  not  answer.  A  sudden  chill 
seemed  to  numb  her.  She  wished  Aunt  Isobel 
would  not  talk  in  that  solemn  way.  It  gave  her 
what  old  Mrs.  Pilchard  called  the  '  crawly  creeps ' — 
an  expression  that  delighted  the  Beresford  boys. 

Miss  Muffet  did  not  mention  Lady  Sarah  again 
that  evening.  But  the  small  oval  face  and  dark 
piercing  eyes  haunted  her  persistently.  The  light 
musical  laugh  seemed  sounding  in  her  ears.  '  How 
pretty  she  must  have  been  when  she  was  young  ! ' 
thought  Miss  Aluffet,  as  she  composed  herself  to 
sleep  that  night. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

A   DAUGHTER   OF   EVE 
'Temptation  hath  a  music  for  all  ears.' — Willis. 

MISS  MUFFET  had  no  intention  of  disregard- 
ing her  Aunt  Isobel's  injunctions  with  respect 
to  her  newly-found  syren,  Lady  Sarah.  Any  further 
acquaintance  with  her  under  the  circumstances  was 
clearly  impossible,  but  she  proved  herself  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve  by  hankering  after  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

Miss  Muffet  in  her  secret  thoughts  accused 
Aunt  Isobel  of  over-scrupulosity  and  unnecessary 
strictness.  What  harm  would  it  do  any  one  to 
indulge  in  a  little  pleasant  social  intercourse  with 
this  fascinating,  quick-witted  woman  ?  The  world 
was  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  people.  Lady  Sarah 
might  not  be  desirable  as  a  real  friend,  but  as  a 
mere  acquaintance  she  could  surely  be  tolerated. 
It  was  old-fashioned  prejudice  on  Aunt  Isobel's 
part  to  draw  this  rigid  line  of  demarcation  between 
The    Hawthorns    and    the   Manor    House ;    surely 
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Malcolm's  mother  should  be  entitled  to  larger 
charity.  Miss  Muffet  waxed  eloquent  in  her  private 
arguments.  In  her  youthful  sophistry  and  self-will 
she  would  gladly  have  condoned  Lady  Sarah's 
defects,  and  endowed  her  with  fictitious  virtues. 
Aunt  Isobel  was  too  severe;  she  was  judging  her 
neighbour  with  unnecessary  harshness.  Miss  Muffet 
had  found  no  fault  in  her  conversation.  Lady  Sarah 
was  evidently  cleverer  than  other  people,  and  took 
broader  views  of  things. 

This  secret  revolt  and  contradiction  made  Miss 
Muffet  unusually  captious  for  the  next  few  days. 
In  the  intervals  between  her  self-imposed  tasks  she 
had  moments  of  reaction  and  mental  lassitude,  when 
she  pined  for  her  mother  and  the  boys,  and  the  old 
free  life  at  home.  One  morning  she  woke  in  a  very 
contrary  mood  ;  Mrs.  Foster  was  going  up  to  town 
for  a  day's  shopping,  and  Virginia,  who  augured  no 
good  from  her  cousin's  peevish  countenance,  braced 
herself  up  for  a  trying  day. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  things  went  on  fairly  well. 
Miss  Muffet  practised  her  scales  and  exercises  in  a 
laudable  manner,  then  she  prepared  some  French, 
and  read  a  chapter  of  history  ;  but  a  little  before 
noon  she  shut  her  books  with  a  bang  and  jumped 
up. 

1 1  can't  stand  it  any  longer  ! '  she  said  impatiently ; 
'  I  am  going  out  with  Mike.  Do  you  want  anything 
done  in  the  village,  Virgie  ? ' 

'  I  thought  that  we  were  going  out  together  after 
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luncheon,'  replied  Virginia,  who  felt  rather  respon- 
sible in  her  mother's  absence.  '  I  am  afraid  it  is 
going  to  rain  or  snow,  it  looks  so  dull  overhead.' 

But  Miss  Muffet  returned  rather  snappishly  that 
she  was  accustomed  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  and 
that  a  little  rain  or  snow  would  not  hurt  her. 

'And  I  can  go  out  with  you  all  the  same,'  she 
finished  ;  and  Virginia,  who  knew  that  it  was  useless 
to  oppose  her,  made  no  further  objection. 

But  she  was  right  in  her  prognostications  ;  before 
Miss  Muffet  had  gone  far  a  heavy  shower  of  sleet 
drove  her  to  seek  shelter  under  a  little  shed. 
The  air  was  piercingly  cold,  and  in  spite  of  her 
warm  wraps  Miss  Muffet  shivered,  while  Mike, 
cowering  beside  her,  looked  a  spectacle  of  canine 
woe. 

Miss  Muffet  wished  she  had  taken  Virginia's 
advice  ;  a  good  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
in  the  hall  would  have  been  an  excellent  safety-valve 
for  her  restlessness.  She  was  growing  damp  and 
chilled,  and  the  outlook  over  ploughed  fields  and 
black  hedgerows  was  by  no  means  cheering. 

1 1  think  we  must  run  for  it,  Mike,'  she  said 
disconsolately.  '  We  shall  get  wet  through,  but  we 
cannot  remain  here  in  this  dismal  hole  ;'  and  Mike 
whined  approval.  He  knew  he  could  dry  his  wet 
coat  comfortably  by  the  hall  fire,  and  his  appetite 
told  him  that  the  luncheon  hour  was  approaching. 

At  this  moment  there  were  sounds  of  wheels,  and 
as  Miss  Muffet  slipped  out  of  the  shed  a  carriage 
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passed  her  rapidly,  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  and 
a  hand  beckoned  to  her  imperiously  from  the 
window.  A  little  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through 
Miss  Muffet's  veins  as  she  heard  Lady  Sarah's  soft 
vibrating  voice  calling  to  her. 

'  You  must  get  into  the  carriage  at  once,  and  let 
me  drive  you  home,  Miss  Beresford.  We  shall  have 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  directly,  Paxton  tells  me,  and 
you  will  never  find  your  way  in  these  lanes.  Yes, 
let  the  poor  dog  come  in  too,'  as  Miss  Muffet  looked 
at  Mike  and  hesitated  ;  and  then,  nothing  loath,  she 
seated  herself  beside  Lady  Sarah. 

1  What  a  stroke  of  good  luck  !  I  was  wondering 
what  I  should  do  with  myself  this  dismal  day/ 
exclaimed  Lady  Sarah  in  her  vivacious  way.  '  Do 
you  know  what  ennui  means,  Miss  Beresford;  when 
one  is  nearly  suffocated  with  the  deadly  feeling  of 
dulness  and  utter  vacuity  ;  when  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  kill  time  or  yawn  it  away  ?  But  there — I 
am  talking  to  a  child  !  When  one  is  young  ennui 
is  an  unknown  disease.  I  often  envy  Gilbert,'  she 
said.  'When  the  weather  is  abominable  he  can 
smoke  and  play  billiards,  or  go  into  the  stables ; 
but  my  sex  has  debarred  me  from  these  three 
sources  of  amusement' — with  that  light  laugh  which 
to  some  ears  sounded  so  empty,  so  devoid  of  true 
merriment. 

'  How  do  you  amuse  yourself  ?'  asked  Miss  Muffet 
curiously  ;  for  somehow  she  felt  quite  at  her  ease 
with  Lady  Sarah. 
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'  My  dear  child,  I  do  not  amuse  myself — that  is 
the  trouble.  I  want  others  to  amuse  me.  One 
grows  weary  of  French  novels.  If  I  had  lived  in 
the  last  century,  and  had  been  born  a  Parisienne, 
I  would  have  had  my  salon,  like  Madame  Deffand 
or  the  beautiful  Madame  Recamier.  "The  richest 
minds  need  not  large  libraries,"  as  Alcott  says  ;  and 
as  I  am  always  pointing  out  to  Malcolm,  it  is  far 
better  to  sharpen  one's  wits  on  one's  friends. 
Oh,  if  we  could  only  recover  the  lost  art  of 
conversation  ! ' 

This  speech  made  Miss  Muffet  open  her  brown 
eyes  rather  widely.  Every  one  talked.  What  could 
Lady  Sarah  mean  ?  But  that  lady  patted  her 
shoulder  in  a  patronising  way. 

1  Oh,  you  do  not  understand  !  You  are  not  your 
clever  cousin  Virginia.  She  is  a  bookworm,  like  my 
Malcolm.  They  both  ennuye  me  terribly.  They  are 
walking  dictionaries  ;  they  are  all  for  utility  ;  they 
fatigue  me  with  their  earnestness.  I  am  like  a  little 
bird,  Miss  Beresford  ;  I  like  to  skim  over  my  enjoy- 
ments— to  take  literature  in  little  sips — to  pick  up 
odd  crumbs — to  be  for  ever  on  the  wing.  I  love  to 
talk — to  make  other  people  talk — to  be  the  leader  of 
a  salon.  Yes,  that  was  my  vocation.  I  have  lived  a 
century  too  late.' 

'  Lady  Sarah ' — checking  this  original  outburst 
— '  I  am  afraid  your  coachman  has  made  a 
mistake.  We  have  passed  the  turning  for  The 
Hawthorns.' 
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'Oh  no  ;  he  had  my  orders.  I  am  carrying  you 
off,  Miss  Beresford.  You  are  my  captive — my 
lawful,  legitimate  captive — and  I  do  not  intend  to 
let  you  escape  out  of  my  hands.  At  the  Manor 
House  you  must  stay  until  this  storm  is  over.  No 
excuse — no  remonstrance  !  I  am  deaf — absolutely 
deaf ! '  and  Lady  Sarah  covered  her  pretty  little 
ears. 

'  But  Virginia  will  be  waiting  luncheon  for  me. 
She  will  be  anxious,  and  think  that  I  have  lost  my 
way.' 

'  Very  well ;  we  will  send  her  a  message,'  returned 
Lady  Sarah  carelessly,  though  she  intended  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind — a  trifling  fib  was  nothing  in 
Lady  Sarah's  eyes — '  and  then  she  will  eat  her 
luncheon  in  peace.'  And  Miss  Muffet  seemed 
somewhat  relieved.  Was  she  wrong  to  accept  Lady 
Sarah's  hospitality  ?  Would  Aunt  Isobel  blame  her 
very  much  ? 

The  snowstorm  was  certainly  increasing ;  it  was 
only  a  neighbourly  act  to  drive  her  home.  To  be 
sure,  it  would  have  been  truer  kindness  on  Lady 
Sarah's  part  to  put  her  down  at  The  Hawthorns. 
But  this  desire  for  her  company  flattered  the  girl  ; 
her  vanity  was  gratified,  and  her  own  inclination 
predisposed  her  to  yield  to  this  sudden  temptation. 

'  I  will  make  it  right  with  Aunt  Isobel,'  she  said  to 
herself.  '  I  will  tell  her  that  I  could  not  help  myself ;' 
and  with  this  meagre  assurance  she  quieted  her 
conscience. 
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Lady  Sarah  chattered  on  volubly.  She  loved  to 
talk,  and  to  hear  herself  talk,  and  a  new  auditor 
always  stimulated  her.  She  had  been  reading  about 
French  salons  the  previous  evening,  and  her  butterfly 
brains  were  still  busy  with  the  last  impressions.  She 
renewed  the  subject  as  she  ushered  Miss  Muffet  into 
her  luxurious  boudoir,  full  of  the  scents  of  hothouse 
flowers.  Miss  Muffet  glanced  round  the  beautiful 
room  a  little  timidly  ;  she  was  somewhat  oppressed 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  Manor  House.  The 
many  servants,  the  stately  butler,  and  the  soft- 
spoken  Frenchwoman  who  had  relieved  her  of  her 
wraps,  somewhat  alarmed  her.  It  was  like  a  new 
world  to  Miss  Muffet.  But  Lady  Sarah  soon  put 
her  at  her  ease  again.  She  kissed  her  lightly  on 
each  cheek,  and  called  her  a  '  dear  child,'  and  then 
deposited  her  in  a  big  easy-chair. 

'  Now  we  can  talk  until  the  luncheon  bell  rings,' 
she  said  comfortably.  She  looked  prettier  than 
ever,  Miss  Muffet  thought,  in  her  closely-fitting 
velvet  gown,  and  with  her  light  hair  waving  round 
her  temples.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  light  that  Miss  Muffet  could  not  see 
the  lines  or  wrinkles  ;  and  certainly  the  French 
maid  knew  her  business  well — Lady  Sarah  was  very 
well  preserved.  So  Lady  Sarah  talked,  and  Miss 
Muffet  listened  with  enthralled  interest  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  she  fully  comprehended  the  brilliant 
monologue.  Her  defective  education  made  her  no 
match  for  Lady  Sarah's  cleverness. 
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Who  was  this  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  for 
example  ?  and  this  Madame  Recamier,  with  her 
Chateaubriand  and  Montmorency  ?  She  dare  not 
expose  her  ignorance  by  asking. 

'They  must  have  been  awfully  clever  to  talk  to 
all  those  men,'  she  hazarded  once,  when  Lady  Sarah 
paused,  as  though  she  expected  a  reply.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that  she  was  talking  over  the  girl's 
head.  She  was  gratifying  a  momentary  whim,  and 
any  auditor  would  have  served  her  purpose  while  it 
lasted.  She  would  have  poured  it  out  on  Malcolm, 
if  he  had  come  in  her  way  ;  to  far  better  purpose, 
for  the  subject  would  have  interested  him. 

'  Yes,  they  were  clever  ;  but  they  were  not  all 
intellectual.  Madame  Recamier  certainly  was  not. 
She  was  a  beauty,  she  had  tact,  and  she  listened  ; 
but  then  it  was  appreciative  listening.  Ah,  there 
is  the  gong  !  We  must  descend,  and  satisfy  the 
craving  of  nature.  Are  you  famished,  little  one  ? 
Ah,  if  I  were  only  your  age,  and  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  hungry  !' 

As  they  entered  the  dining-room,  a  fair  young 
man,  with  rather  a  supercilious  countenance, 
advanced  to  meet  them. 

'  Miss  Beresford,  this  is  my  eldest  son,'  observed 
Lady  Sarah  graciously,  and  then  she  gave  her  cheek 
for  Gilbert  to  kiss.  '  Good  morning,  you  naughty 
boy  ! '  she  continued  gaily  ;  '  as  usual,  you  have 
overslept  yourself.  You  look  pale,  Gilbert.  I  hope 
you  are  quite  well  ?  ' 
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4  Perfectly  so,  thank  you,'  returned  Gilbert,  with  a 
cool  stare  at  Miss  Muffet — where  on  earth  had  his 
mother  picked  up  that  little  curly-haired  girl  ? 
Then,  being  in  a  bad  humour,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  without  vouchsafing  more  than  a  muttered 
word  to  the  guest,  and  took  his  place. 

'  Miss  Beresford  ! '  The  exclamation  came  from 
Malcolm,  who  had  come  quietly  in.  Miss  Muffet 
reddened  in  rather  an  uncomfortable  manner  as  she 
met  his  surprised  look,  and  then  he  came  round  and 
shook  hands  with  her. 

'  I  was  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  Lady  Sarah 
kindly  drove  me  here,'  she  explained  a  little  ner- 
vously ;  for  it  struck  her  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  not 
altogether  pleased  to  see  her.  He  was  looking  at 
her  in  such  a  questioning,  penetrating  way.  '  She 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  Virginia  a  message, 
so  she  will  not  be  anxious.'  And  Malcolm  seemed 
satisfied  by  this. 

But  he  hardly  spoke  again  during  luncheon  ;  and 
neither  his  mother  nor  brother  addressed  him.  Lady 
Sarah  chatted  chiefly  to  her  guest,  and  Gilbert 
confined  his  conversation  to  grumbling  about  the 
weather,  and  finding  fault  with  the  servants.  He 
had  the  same  delicate,  well-cut  features  that  Lady 
Sarah  had,  but  he  lacked  her  mobility  and  change 
of  expression  ;  and  though  most  people  called  him 
a  handsome  man,  Miss  Muffet  did  not  admire 
him.  She  thought  he  looked  ill-tempered  and 
forbidding.      Once     Lady   Sarah    stopped    in    her 
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light,  voluble  chatter,  and  regarded  him  with 
anxious  affection. 

'  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well,  Gilbert.  You  are 
eating  nothing.    Those  stewed  pigeons  are  excellent.' 

'How  is  one  to  eat,  this  beastly  weather?'  he 
returned  with  a  shrug.  '  I  shall  go  up  to  town 
this  afternoon  ;  there  is  no  enduring  one's  life  in 
this  dead-and-alive  place.  Let  the  brougham  be 
round  in  time  to  catch  the  express,  Repton,  and 
tell  Morgan  I  shall  want  him.' 

'  Oh,  Gilbert !  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me 
in  this  empty  house  ;  and  you  have  only  been  here 
two  days' — and  Lady  Sarah  seemed  visibly  an- 
noyed. But  Gilbert  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  directly  luncheon  was  over  he  strolled  out 
of  the  room.  After  the  first  glance  he  had  not 
troubled  himself  about  Miss  Muffet  (probably  he 
thought  her  a  mere  child),  and  left  his  mother  to 
entertain  her.  Courtesy  was  not  innate  in  Gilbert, 
though  to  do  him  justice  he  could  make  himself 
pleasant  when  he  chose. 

'What  has  put  Gilbert  out?'  demanded  Lady 
Sarah  sharply,  as  Malcolm  rose  from  the  table. 
'  He  looks  dreadfully  ill,  and  he  has  eaten  nothing. 
Go  after  him,  Malcolm.  I  am  sure  something  is 
wrong.  And  beg  him  not  to  go  up  to  town  until 
to-morrow.' 

'  It  is  no  use,  mother,'  returned  Malcolm  quietly. 
'When  Gilbert  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing 
nothing  will  stop  him.' 
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'All  the  same,  I  wish  you  to  give  him  my  message 
— and  Lady  Sarah's  voice  had  lost  its  sweetness. 
1  Why  do  you  argue,  Malcolm  ?  Go  at  once  !  You 
will  find  him  in  the  billiard-room.  Tell  him — beg 
him  not  to  leave  me  to-night.  I  want  to  talk  to 
him.  It  makes  me  quite  ill  to  see  him  like  this.' 
And  Malcolm  left  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  a  useless  mission  to  fulfil.  Why  was  his 
mother  for  ever  sending  him  with  messages  to 
Gilbert  ?  He  would  only  sneer  at  him,  and  tell 
him  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Lady  Sarah  walked  about  the  room  restlessly 
until  he  returned.  Malcolm  looked  flushed  and 
perturbed.  '  Gilbert  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go. 
He  says  nothing  would  induce  him  to  remain — that 
he  has  pressing  business  in  town.  Surely  you  are 
not  going  to  him,  mother  !  I  think  something  must 
have  put  him  out.'  But  Lady  Sarah  only  looked 
vexed  at  this  remonstrance. 

'  Of  course  I  am  going  to  him  I  Do  you  think  I 
shall  let  him  go  without  bidding  him  goodbye  ? 
Take  Miss  Beresford  up  to  my  boudoir  and  amuse 
her  until  I  come  back.'  And  Malcolm  obediently 
fulfilled  his  mother's  behest. 

1  Will  Lady  Sarah  be  long  ? '  asked  Miss  Muffet 
anxiously.  '  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  home.  But,  oh 
dear  !  the  snow  is  still  falling.  Still,  it  is  such  a 
little  way  to  The  Hawthorns.' 

'  I  think  it  will  stop  soon  ;  it  is  not  so  dark.  But 
you    must   not   think  of   walking,  Miss    Beresford. 
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My  mother  will  send  you  back  in  the  carriage. 
And  as  Virginia  knows  you  are  with  us  she  will  not 
mind.  Please  sit  down,  and  let  me  try  to  amuse 
you.  My  mother  will  scold  me  if  she  finds  you 
looking  bored.' 

Malcolm  spoke  cheerfully.  Now  that  his  first 
surprise  was  over  he  was  rather  pleased  to  see  Miss 
Beresford  a  guest  in  his  mother's  house.  It  was 
not  often  that  any  one  so  fresh  and  genuine  found 
her  way  to  the  Manor  House.  Since  their  last  walk 
together  Malcolm  felt  a  friendly  interest  in  her  ;  her 
frank  sympathy  had  charmed  him. 

But  Miss  Muffet  looked  at  him  seriously.  '  Your 
brother  ought  not  to  go  up  to  town  if  your  mother 
wishes  him  to  remain,'  she  said,  in  rather  a  con- 
cerned tone.  '  Lady  Sarah  looks  quite  unhappy 
about  it.' 

'  My  mother  always  frets  when  Gilbert  leaves 
her,'  returned  Malcolm  a  little  coldly.  '  She  would 
like  him  always  to  be  here  ;  but  Gilbert  prefers  life 
in  town.  If  it  were  not  for  shooting  and  looking 
after  the  place  he  would  spend  very  little  time  at  the 
Manor  House.' 

'  But  Lady  Sarah  has  you.'  And  then  Miss 
Muffet  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  with  annoy- 
ance as  she  made  this  thoughtless  speech.  The 
pained  colour  on  Malcolm's  face  showed  her  her 
mistake. 

'  Yes,  she  has  me  ;  but  I  am  not  Gilbert,'  was  his 
quiet  answer.     '  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  some 
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photographs,  Miss  Beresford.  My  mother  collected 
them  last  year  in  Italy,  and  they  are  well  worth  your 
attention.'  And  he  opened  the  massively-bound 
book,  and  in  a  few  moments  Miss  Muffet  found 
herself  well  amused. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
'SURELY  you  sent  the  message?' 

'  She  is  pretty  to  walk  with, 
And  witty  to  talk  with, 
And  pleasant  too  to  think  on.' 

Sik  John  Suckling. 

LADY  SARAH  was  absent  for  some  time,  but 
when  she  returned  she  looked  radiant.  She 
entered  the  room  with  a  step  as  light  as  a  girl's,  and 
her  small  piquant  face  was  alive  with  eagerness. 
The  artfully-tempered  light  of  the  boudoir  was  not 
strong  enough  to  reveal  the  slight  soupgon  of  powder 
that  had  been  used  to  efface  the  marks  of  recent 
tears. 

'  Congratulate  me,  dear  people  ! '  she  said  gaily, 
with  that  graceful  action  of  the  hands  that  would 
have  seemed  affected  in  most  people,  but  which  was 
only  one  of  Lady  Sarah's  pretty  mannerisms. 
1  Malcolm  was  no  true  prophet  ;  I  have  triumphed. 
Gilbert  has  promised  to  remain  with  me  until  next 
Monday,  and  then  he  will  only  be  away  two  nights.' 
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Malcolm  was  closing  the  photograph  book,  and 
as  his  mother  spoke  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  regarded 
her  with  a  grave,  intent  look,  that  seemed  to  embar- 
rass her,  for  she  turned  away  with  a  heightened 
colour,  and  began  disarranging  the  ornaments  on 
the  mantelpiece  ;  but  as  Malcolm,  without  making 
any  answer,  left  the  room,  her  spirits  returned. 

'  Draw  up  your  chair  to  the  fire,  Miss  Beresford,' 
she  said  in  a  cheery  voice.  '  I  am  glad  Monsieur 
Longface  has  left  us.  Does  he  not  remind  you  of 
the  melancholy  Jaques  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  of  telling 
me  the  truth  ;  confess  frankly  that  you  have  been 
awfully  bored  the  last  half-hour. 

'  O  dear,  no  ! '  returned  Miss  Muffet  truthfully. 
'  Mr.  Gordon  is  dreadfully  clever,  but  he  never 
bores  me.  I  like  him  very  much  ;  he  is  so  nice 
and  kind.' 

For  one  moment  Lady  Sarah  opened  her  eyes 
rather  widely,  and  then  she  gave  vent  to  one  of  her 
musical  laughs.  '  You  delicious  child  !  Do  you 
always  live  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  ?  So  my 
melancholy  Jaques  has  found  favour  in  your  eyes. 
But  most  people  find  Gilbert  far  more  interesting. 
Ah,  you  cannot  judge  of  him  to-day ' — as  Miss 
Muffet  seemed  surprised  to  hear  this.  'The  dear 
fellow  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits  ;  something  was 
troubling  him.  He  wanted  his  mother's  help,  and 
he  shall  have  it' — raising  her  voice  as  though  she 
were  addressing  a  distant  auditor.  '  He  shall  never 
appeal  vainly  to    his   mother.'     She  frowned  ;  the 
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little  ringed  hand  clenched  itself  ;  then  she  smiled 
happily.  '  But  I  have  my  way,  and  I  feel  as  sweet 
as  honey.  Talk  to  me,  Miss  Beresford  ;  tell  me 
about  those  charming  boys  ;  about  Val,  and  Herr 
Spider,  and  the  delightful  Bobus.  You  see,  I  have 
an  excellent  memory  ;  so  talk,  talk,  talk,  and  my 
ears  shall  be  as  big  as  Bottom's  the  weaver.' 

Miss  Muffet  never  needed  much  pressing  when 
the  beloved  boys  were  to  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. She  might  be  ignorant  of  the  names  of 
eminent  Frenchwomen  and  queens  of  society,  but 
on  the  boys  she  could  be  eloquent.  Lady  Sarah 
was  an  appreciative  listener,  and  the  most  out- 
rageous of  Bobus's  escapades  only  provoked  a 
hearty  laugh  and  the  flash  of  diamonds  in  the  fire- 
light as  Lady  Sarah  clapped  her  hands.  '  Bravo  ! ' 
1  Bravo  ! '  she  would  say  softly.  Only  once  a  little 
sigh  escaped  her,  and  Miss  Muffet,  pausing  to  take 
breath,  saw  that  the  dark  brilliant  eyes  were  regard- 
ing her  a  little  strangely. 

1  Am  I  tiring  you,  Lady  Sarah  ! ' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  like  to  hear  it  all  !  Oh,  how  young 
you  are — how  fresh,  how  delightfully  fresh  !  It 
brings  back  one's  youth  to  listen  to  you,  Miss 
Beresford.  I  never  longed  for  a  daughter  before. 
Girls  are  not  in  my  way  ;  they  are  so  insipid,  so 
immature  ;  they  lack  flavour.  But  a  daughter  like 
you,  little  one I  could  almost  envy  your  mother.' 

Miss  Muffet  coloured  with  pleasure;  she  was  more 
in  love  than  ever  with  this  charming  woman.     She 
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had  forgotten  Virginia  and  Aunt  Isobel ;  the  for- 
bidden fruit  was  producing  a  moral  intoxication. 
Only  when  the  dainty  tea  -  equipage  made  its 
appearance  she  started  up  in  alarm.  '  Oh,  Lady 
Sarah,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  late  !  Five,  and 
Aunt  Isobel  will  be  back  !  You  must  let  me  go — I 
positively  dare  not  stay  any  longer.' 

'Well,  well,  you  must  drink  your  tea  first,  and 
then  we  will  see  about  it.  It  is  quite  fine  now,  and 
if  you  are  sure  that  you  do  not  mind  the  walk,  I 
will  send  one  of  the  servants  with  you.'  For  with 
all  her  partiality  for  her  new  toy,  Lady  Sarah  was 
not  inclined  to  put  herself  to  any  inconvenience. 
There  were  horses  and  carriages  in  the  Manor 
House  stables,  but  Lady  Sarah's  pampered  servants 
would  have  grumbled  at  the  extra  trouble. 

Miss  Muffet  was  growing  secretly  anxious ;  she 
would  have  foregone  her  tea  with  pleasure,  but 
Lady  Sarah  was  not  ready  to  part  with  her.  She 
wanted  to  tell  Miss  Muffet  some  anecdote  of  her 
own  childish  days,  so  her  guest's  restlessness  made 
no  impression  ;  and  she  was  just  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  story  when  Malcolm  entered  the  room  a  little 
hurriedly,  and  walked  up  to  Miss  Muffet. 

'  Mrs.  Foster  has  asked  me  to  bring  you  home  at 
once,'  he  said  gravely.  '  I  had  some  books  to  leave 
at  The  Hawthorns  on  my  way  from  the  vicarage, 
and  I  found  her  and  Virginia  in  a  sad  state  of 
anxiety.  Virginia  has  made  herself  nearly  ill  with 
worry.     She  and  two  of  the  servants  had  been  to 
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nearly  every  house  in  Burnham,  and  no  one  could 
give  her  any  account  of  you.  She  had  worked 
herself  up  to  the  idea  that  some  accident  had 
happened  ;  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who  arrived  home  an 
hour  ago,  was  equally  alarmed.  You  may  imagine 
how  relieved  they  were  to  hear  that  you  were  safe  at 
the  Manor  House.'  Malcolm  spoke  in  quick,  abrupt 
sentences,  and  his  whole  manner  conveyed  tacit 
reproach. 

Miss  Muffet  started  from  her  seat  in  genuine 
distress.  '  Lady  Sarah  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  surely 
you  sent  the  message  to  Virginia  ? ' 

'The  message  !  What  message  ?'  returned  Lady 
Sarah  nonchalantly.  '  Oh,  I  remember  now  ;  but  my 
poor  head  is  like  a  sieve.  My  dear  child,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  forgot  all  about  it.  But  after  all,  what 
a  fuss  about  nothing  !  Miss  Foster  need  not  have 
put  herself  out  in  this  absurd  way.' 

But  Miss  Muffet  hardly  heard  all  this.  Tears  of 
annoyance  had  sprung  to  her  eyes.  Lady  Sarah 
had  forgotten  the  message,  and  her  kind  friends 
had  suffered  needless  anxiety. 

1  I  must  go  at  once,'  she  said  breathlessly. 
1  Goodbye,  Lady  Sarah.  Thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness ;  but  I  wish  that  message  had  not  been 
forgotten.' 

'Chut  !  Don't  put  yourself  out,  little  one.  It  is 
only  Malcolm's  way  to  make  the  worst  of  anything. 
Adieu  ! — an  rcvoir — for  we  must  positively  see  more 
of  each  other.' 
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She  kissed  the  girl  in  her  airy  fashion,  and  bade 
Malcolm  take  her  away.  As  they  hurried  out  of 
the  room  they  could  hear  her  humming  a  light  air. 
It  did  not  incommode  Lady  Sarah  when  other 
people  were  troubled  or  anxious.  Her  ennui  was 
banished  ;  she  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
and  Gilbert  had  recovered  his  temper.  What  did 
it  matter  to  her  that  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  prim-faced 
daughter  had  spent  their  time  less  pleasantly  ? 

Malcolm  seemed  in  one  of  his  taciturn  moods, 
but  Miss  Muffet  could  not  long  remain  silent. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Gordon  !  what  must  you  think  of  me  ?  ' 
she  burst  out  the  moment  they  had  left  the  Manor 
House.  '  But  I  am  not  quite  so  selfish  and 
thoughtless  as  you  imagine  me  to  be.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  accept  your  mother's 
hospitality  if  she  had  not  promised  that  Virginia 
should  know  where  I  was.  To  think  the  poor  dear 
has  been  worrying  herself  all  day,  while  I  have 
been  enjoying  myself ! ' 

'  Take  care,  or  you'll  slip  ;  the  path  is  like  glass 
just  here.  Let  me  help  you.'  Malcolm's  voice  had 
lost  its  stiffness,  and  he  spoke  in  his  old  friendly 
tone  ;  but  Miss  Muffet  was  independent,  and  needed 
no  support.  'Yes,  it  was  an  awful  nuisance  that 
Virginia  never  got  the  message  ;  she  was  looking 
positively  ill,  and  Mrs.  Foster  was  not  much  better. 
The  only  fact  they  could  glean  was  that  old  Mrs. 
Brady  had  seen  you  pass  her  cottage  in  the  morning  ; 
but  then  no  one  had  noticed  your  return.     There 
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— pride  will  have  a  fall,  you  see  !'  as  Miss  Muffet 
stumbled,  and  recovered  herself  with  difficulty. 
'  I  suppose  if  Val  were  here  you  would  not  refuse 
his  help.' 

The  mention  of  Val's  name  was  a  drop  too  much. 
Miss  Muffet,  over-excited,  worried,  and  depressed, 
broke  into  a  sudden  sob,  and  Malcolm,  in  great 
alarm,  begged  her  pardon.  '  My  dear  Miss 
Beresford,  how  very  awkward  of  me  !  What  a 
fool  I  was  to  say  such  a  thing  !  Don't,  please, 
lacerate  my  feelings  in  this  way.  My  mother  has 
bored  you,  and  you  are  upset  altogether  ;  but  it 
will  all  come  right  to-morrow.  Here  we  are,  and  I 
must  hurry  back  ;  but  do  say  that  you  forgive  me  ! ' 

'Why,  what  nonsense!'  and  Miss  Muffet  bravely 
dashed  away  her  tears  and  began  to  laugh.  '  I 
only  wanted  Val  so  badly  !  But  thank  you — thank 
you  very  much — for  taking  care  of  me.' 

'  It  will  all  come  right,  you'll  see,'  he  returned 
cordially.  Miss  Muffet  had  somehow  reinstated 
herself  in  his  good  opinion.  As  he  walked  back 
down  the  long  white  roads  that  glimmered  so 
strangely  in  the  dark  wintry  sky,  he  had  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  that  April  face,  the  smiling  mouth, 
the  eyes  flashing  through  tears.  '  With  all  her 
faults  she  has  a  good  heart,'  he  said  to  himself ; 
'  and  then  she  is  true — absolutely  true  ; '  and  here 
Malcolm  ground  his  teeth,  as  though  some  unbear- 
able thought  pressed  on  him.  That  want  of  truth 
in  Lady  Sarah's  nature  gave  her  son  absolute  pain. 
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He  knew — none  better — that  the  message  had  not 
been  forgotten  ;  but  a  still  bitterer  thought  was 
present  with  him  just  now — a  sense  of  intolerable 
injustice.  '  Last  night/  he  said  to  himself  in  bitter 
soliloquy,  '  I  opened  my  heart  to  my  mother.  I 
fought  a  battle  with  myself,  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  for  once  I  would  speak  the  truth  to  her.  I 
humbled  myself  to  solicit  her  assistance — and  how 
was  I  received  ?  My  plans  were  derided  ;  I  was 
scoffed  at  for  my  paltry  enthusiasms  and  want  of 
common  sense  ;  and  an  allowance — the  modest 
allowance  for  which  I  pleaded — was  contemptuously 
refused.  She  would  listen  to  nothing.  I  was 
talking  nonsense.  A  poet  !  Who  wanted  my 
doggerel  rhymes  ?  I  must  get  over  this  foolishness; 
she  had  other  plans  for  my  future.  I  must  wait 
a  little,  and  go  with  them  to  Monte  Carlo.  I  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  world  ;  I  was  only  a  dreamy 
boy.  Monte  Carlo  !  Never  !  To  see  my  own 
brother  ruin  himself,  and  perhaps  ruin  her  too  !  Oh, 
this  fatal  blindness  !  And  she  has  bribed  him  to 
stay  at  home  ;  she  has  paid  one  of  his  disgraceful 
debts ;  and  to  me — to  me,  who  have  never  shamed 
my  mother — she  has  refused  the  little  I  asked  ! ' 
And  in  the  darkness  Malcolm's  eyes  grew  moist 
and  his  chest  heaved.  The  cruel  injustice  fretted 
him  sorely. 

As  Malcolm  ruminated  in  this  melancholy  fashion, 
Miss  Muffet  burst  into  the  room  impetuously.  'Oh, 
Aunt   Isobel  !    Oh,  Virginia!'    she  exclaimed.     'If 
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you  only  knew  how  sorry  I  am  for  this  unfortunate 
mistake  ! ' — and  then  she  stopped.  Virginia  was 
not  in  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  turned  round  with  such  a  pale  sad  face 
that  Miss  Muffet's  words  died  on  her  lips. 

'Virginia  has  gone  upstairs  to  lie  down.  She  has 
one  of  her  severe  headaches.  I  must  ask  you  not 
to  go  to  her,  Efne,  for  any  talking  will  make  her 
worse.' 

1  Yes,  and  it  is  my  fault ;  at  least,  it  was  all  Lady 
Sarah's  forgetfulness.  Aunt  Isobel ' — kneeling  down 
on  the  rug  and  looking  up  into  Mrs.  Foster's  face 
with  large  appealing  eyes — '  are  you  very  angry 
with  me  ? ' 

'  No,  Efne  ;  I  am  not  angry  at  all.' 

1  Then  you  are  displeased,  or  vexed,  or  unhappy. 
Aunt  Isobel,  please  scold  me.  A  lecture  would  be 
far  better  than  this  formal  stiffness,  that  makes  me 
long  to  shake  you.  You  look  so  rigid  and  uncom- 
fortable, as  though  you  were  trying  to  walk  on 
stilts  for  the  first  time.'  But  Mrs.  Foster  was  not 
to  be  cajoled  into  a  smile. 

'  You  are  right,  and  I  do  feel  unhappy,'  she 
returned  gravely.  'You  have  not  treated  me  well, 
Effie.     I  am  disappointed  in  you.' 

'  Disappointed  in  me  ! '  And  there  was  a  touch 
of  angry  remonstrance  in  Miss  Muffet's  voice. 

'  Yes,  Effie,  bitterly  disappointed  ; '  and  somehow 
Mrs.  Foster's  tone  made  Miss  Muffet  wince.  '  With 
all    your    little    failings    1   thought    you    so    entirely 
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trustworthy,  and  that  you  had  sufficient  affection 
for  me  to  respect  my  wishes.' 

Miss  Muffet  was  so  flattened  out  by  this  reproof 
that  she  collapsed  into  a  heap  on  the  rug,  and  it 
was  some  minutes  before  she  could  pluck  up  spirit 
to  make  her  defence.  '  You  have  no  right  to  be  so 
hard  on  me,  Aunt  Isobel,'  she  began  at  last ;  '  and 
it  is  dreadfully  hard  to  say  that  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted.  No  one  in  their  senses  would  have  caught 
their  death  of  cold  shivering  in  that  shed  when  a 
kind  neighbour  offered  to  drive  them  home.' 

'  Certainly  !  I  quite  agree  with  you.  There  was 
no  harm  in  your  driving  with  Lady  Sarah.' 

'Then  what  have  I  done?'  continued  Miss 
Muffet  in  an  injured  tone.  '  I  could  not  help  it 
when  Lady  Sarah  insisted  on  carrying  me  off  to 
the  Manor  House.  I  thought  Virginia  would  have 
the  message,  and  that  if  she  wanted  me  to  come 
home  she  would  have  sent  round  the  brougham. 
No  one  could  have  walked  in  that  snowstorm  ; 
and  Lady  Sarah  kept  putting  me  off  so.  I  told 
her  several  times  that  I  must  go  back.' 

'  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  hard  on  you,  Effie,' 
returned  Mrs.  Foster  slowly — 'at  least,  I  spoke  too 
strongly.  But  you  have  given  me  such  a  fright. 
When  I  saw  Virginia's  face  I  had  quite  a  turn. 
"  Mother,  Effie  is  lost," — can  you  imagine  my 
feelings  when  she  said  that  ?  And  then  Malcolm 
came  in  and  told  us  that  you  had  been  spending 
the  day  at  the  Manor  House.' 
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1  Oh,  Aunt  Isobel,  I  am  really  very  sorry  ! '  and 
Miss  Muffet  put  up  her  cheek  to  be  kissed.  The 
action  was  so  simple  and  natural  that  Mrs.  Foster 
smiled,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  warmth  in  her  kiss. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  Miss  Muffet. 

'  Listen  to  me,  Effie  dear,'  she  said,  drawing  the 
girl  a  little  closer  to  her.  'We  will  not  say  any 
more  about  it  to-day.  It  has  all  been  a  mistake. 
But  I  do  want  you  to  understand  that  I  shall 
strongly  disapprove  of  any  further  intercourse  with 
Lady  Sarah.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  I  must  not  see  her  any  more  ? 
Oh,  Aunt  Isobel,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel  !  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Lady  Sarah.  She  is  quite  the 
nicest  person  in  Burnham.  She  is  so  kind  and 
friendly,  so  delightfully  clever,  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
only  to  listen  to  her.' 

1  And  to  crown  her  perfections  she  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  Miss  Muffet.  But,  my  child,  for  your  own 
good  I  must  be  firm.  Lady  Sarah  is  very  charming, 
but  she  is  the  last  person  whom  I  should  choose  as 
a  companion  for  young  people.  As  I  explained  to 
you  before,  her  absence  of  all  religious  principle, 
and  her  laxity  of  views,  would  make  it  very 
undesirable  for  you  to  associate  with  her.' 

'  If  she  is  as  bad  as  you  say,  Aunt  Isobel,  people 
ought  to  try  to  do  her  good.' 

'  I  am  afraid  she  would  only  laugh  at  such  efforts. 
In  this  world  we  must  be  wise  as  well  as  zealous, 
and   not  enter  into   useless  crusades.     Oh,  Effic,   I 
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see  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me  !  Lady  Sarah 
has  bewitched  you  ;  and  you  think  I  am  prejudiced  ; 
but  indeed  I  am  not.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  do 
not  like  her,  and  that  we  are  certainly  antagonistic. 
But  if  Lady  Sarah  were  in  trouble  to-morrow  I 
would  gladly  go  to  her  and  do  all  I  could  to  help 
her.  My  antagonism  would  die  a  natural  death 
at  once.' 

'  Well,  it  is  not  such  a  nice  sort  of  world  after  all,' 
returned  Miss  Muffet,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  '  I 
wish  everybody  would  be  good,  and  like  each 
other.'  And  then  she  added  thoughtfully,  '  I 
wonder  what  Val  would  think  of  Lady  Sarah  ?  ' 

'  Very  probably  she  would  bewitch  him.  Lady 
Sarah  has  always  been  greatly  admired  by  men. 
But  Val  is  very  clear-sighted,  and  he  would  soon 
find  her  out.  Come — we  are  both  tired  ;  let  us 
dismiss  Lady  Sarah  from  our  thoughts.  I  am  going 
up  to  see  how  Virginia  is.  You  may  come  with  me 
if  you  like.' 

1  Oh,  Virgie,  what  a  dreadful  muddle  it  has  all 
been  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Muffet  penitently,  as  Virginia 
looked  at  them  with  heavy  eyes. 

'  Never  mind,'  returned  her  cousin  with  a  smile. 
'  It  has  been  a  miserable  day  ;  but  it  is  over  now. 
I  wish  worrying  about  things  did  not  always  give 
me  one  of  my  horrid  headaches.' 

'  Your  father  used  to  have  them,'  returned  her 
mother  ;  '  his  "  worry-pains  "  he  called  them.  You 
are  so  like  him,  darling.     Well,  you  must  just  lie 
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until  you  feel  better,  and  Miss  Muffet  and  I  will 
keep  each  other  company.'  And  in  spite  of  her 
fatigue  and  long  day's  shopping  Aunt  Isobel  was  so 
cheerful  and  talkative,  such  a  bright,  amusing  com- 
panion, that  Miss  Muffet  forgot  all  the  vexations  of 
the  day,  and  the  evening  passed  so  quickly  that  she 
was  sorry  when  it  was  time  to  say  good-night. 

But  certain  words  still  rankled  in  her  memory, 
and  as  they  went  upstairs  together  she  whispered  in 
rather  a  shamefaced  manner,  '  Aunt  Isobel,  you  will 
never  say  that  you  cannot  trust  me  again.  I  will 
try  and  do  as  you  wish  about  Lady  Sarah.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear.  That  is  all  I  want  you  to 
say.  Very  well,  for  the  future  we  will  trust  each 
other ' — and  Miss  Muffet  retired  to  her  room  more 
happily. 

'  I  never  knew  how  fond  1  was  of  Aunt  Isobel,' 
she  thought.  '  Somehow,  with  all  her  goodness  and 
strictness  she  does  not  rile  me  as  Virginia  does. 
And  yet  I  am  fond  of  Virginia  too.' 
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'  Sincerity  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end,  than 
by  ways  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves.' — Tillotson. 

THE  next  day  passed  tranquilly  ;  Virginia  had 
lost  her  headache,  and  Miss  Muffet  was  in  one 
of  her  sunniest  moods.  The  little  party  in  the 
library  worked  happily  at  their  several  employments, 
and  Miss  Muffet  honestly  earned  Aunt  Isobel's 
praises  for  her  attention  and  industry.  '  My  pupil 
is  more  intelligent  and  painstaking  than  I  expected 
to  find  her,'  she  said,  with  the  sweet  kindly  smile  that 
was  Mrs.  Foster's  chief  charm. 

During  luncheon  Miss  Muffet  had  a  surprise — a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  hothouse  flowers  was  brought 
for  Miss  Beresford  by  one  of  the  Manor  House 
servants.  Lady  Sarah  sent  her  love,  and  was 
anxious  to  know  if  Miss  Beresford  had  escaped 
taking  cold. 

Miss  Muffet  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  delight  ; 
then  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Foster. 
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'  They  are  very  lovely,  Effie.  I  think  you  must 
write  a  nice  little  note,  and  thank  Lady  Sarah  ;  and 
please  give  her  my  compliments.'  And  Miss  Muffet 
sat  down,  flushed  and  tremulous,  to  write  her  note. 
It  was  very  girlish  and  gushing,  Aunt  Isobel  thought, 
when  Miss  Muffet  brought  it  rather  shyly  for  her 
inspection.  Lady  Sarah  would  laugh  at  it,  but  what 
did  it  matter  ? 

'  Yes,  it  will  do,  Effie ;  only  you  have  for- 
gotten to  dot  the  i's,  and  not  one  of  your  t's  is 
crossed  ;  but  she  will  see  you  are  pleased  with  the 
flowers.' 

And  indeed  that  graceful  recognition  made  Miss 
Muffet  more  infatuated  than  ever.  But  she  kept  this 
sentiment  to  herself ;  only  that  evening  she  wrote  a 
long  account  of  her  visit  to  the  Manor  House  to  Val, 
and  her  description  of  her  fair-haired  idol  made  that 
young  philosopher  raise  his  eyebrows  and  say 
'  Snakes  ! '  softly  under  his  breath. 

But  the  following  afternoon,  as  she  and  Mike  were 
sauntering  through  the  village,  while  Mrs.  Foster 
went  into  some  of  the  cottages,  she  came  face  to 
face  with  Lady  Sarah  ;  she  was  wrapped  as  usual  in 
costly  furs,  and  carried  a  gold-headed  stick,  for  the 
roads  were  slippery. 

'Well  met,  little  one!'  she  observed  gaily.  'So 
you  liked  my  flowers,  did  you  ?  Malcolm  arranged 
them  for  me  ;  he  has  good  taste — I  will  say  that  for 
him.     What  are  you  and  Mike  doing  ?' 

Then  Miss  Muffet  explained,  with  some  embarrass- 
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ment,  that  she  was  only  waiting  for  her  aunt,  who 
had  gone  in  to  see  old  Mrs.  Brady. 

'  Oh,  you  are  like  me — you  hate  poking  into  poor 
people's  cottages  !  I  am  always  afraid  of  catching 
some  of  those  horrid  complaints.  Poor  people  are 
so  unpleasant ;  they  are  never  satisfied,  whatever  you 
do  for  them  ;  and  they  will  tell  you  all  about  their 
diseases  in  the  most  shocking  way.  "I  will  help 
you,  if  you  will  only  hold  your  tongue  !  "  I  said  to 
one  of  them  ;  but  I  positively  had  to  stop  my  ears, 
for  the  creature  would  talk  !  Which  is  the  Brady 
cottage  ?  I  will  walk  with  you  ;  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  am  only  taking  a  constitutional.  That  is  how 
I  preserve  my  health  and  complexion— by  fresh  air 
and  exercise.  Oh,  I  am  not  one  of  your  fine  ladies, 
who  are  afraid  of  breathing  air  ! ' 

'I  am  afraid  I  must  go  back  to  Aunt  Isobel,' 
returned  Miss  Muffet,  who  was,  however,  sorely 
tempted  to  linger. 

But  Lady  Sarah  only  shook  her  stick  at  her. 
1  You  are  a  rude  little  child  ;  but  of  course  I  know 
you  must  mind  your  betters.  Did  your  aunt  scold 
you  very  severely  for  your  escapade  on  Wednesday  ? 
Oh,  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us— I  know  that  ! 
But  all  the  same,  I  shall  run  off  with  you  again  some 
day  !  Adieu — an  rcvolr,  Miss  Beresford,'  and  she 
waved  her  hand,  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Manor  House. 

'Aunt  Isobel,  Lady  Sarah  has  just  been  speaking 
to  me,'  observed  Miss  Muffet,  as  Mrs.  Foster  came 
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out  of  the  cottage  and  looked  after  the  retreating 
figure. 

'  I  thought  those  sables  belonged  to  Lady  Sarah,' 
returned  Mrs.  Foster  quietly.  '  I  am  afraid  I  have 
kept  you  and  Mike  a  long  time  waiting ;  but 
Mrs.  Brady's  rheumatism  was  so  bad,  and  the  poor 
old  soul  seemed  so  low,  that  I  felt  I  must  cheer 
her  up.' 

'  Lady  Sarah  says  she  hates  going  into  poor 
people's  places.     I  think  you  like  it,  Aunt  Isobel.' 

I  I  believe  I  do,  Effie.  Some  of  my  very  good 
friends  are  only  poor  women  :  poor  people  are  so 
kind  and  unselfish  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other.  Look  at  Mrs.  Ruddock,  for  example  ;  she 
has  all  those  children  to  feed,  and  she  very  often 
sends  Mrs.  Brady  a  dinner.  There  is  true  generosity. 
She  gives  not  out  of  abundance,  "but  out  of  her 
penury."  ' 

I I  wonder  why  Lady  Sarah  seems  so  disgusted 
with  them.  She  says  they  are  always  talking  about 
disagreeable  things.' 

'They  are  a  little  more  frank  about  themselves 
than  we  are  ;  but  it  is  only  their  desire  for  sympathy. 
We  must  not  expect  ploughmen  and  shepherds  to 
be  polished  gentlemen,  any  more  than  we  expect 
vulgarity  in  our  fine  ladies.  They  mean  no  harm, 
only  they  have  not  been  taught  reticence,  and  they 
state  the  broad  fact  in  plain  language.  But  I  assure 
you,  Effie,  I  have  known  poor  women  who,  in  their 
way,  are   refined   gentlewomen,    who  would    put  a 
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Lady  Sarah  to  shame.  "  He  is  gentil  that  doth 
gentil  deeds,"  says  Chaucer  ;  and  these  heroines  of 
mine  are  God's  gentlewomen.  Ah  !  here  comes  the 
vicar  !  I  must  wait  and  speak  to  him  a  moment 
about  old  George.' 

Malcolm  had  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  that 
day,  to  Virginia's  disappointment,  and  she  fretted 
about  it  visibly ;  her  Greek  was  all  prepared, 
and  she  had  come  to  some  difficulty  in  her  algebra, 
and  the  absence  of  her  young  master  discomposed 
her  greatly.  Mrs.  Foster  took  the  matter  rather 
coolly. 

'  Malcolm  is  very  good  to  give  you  so  much  time,' 
she  said  quietly  ;  '  but  you  must  not  depend  on  him 
too  much.  If  he  goes  to  town  I  shall  have  to 
find  you  another  master.'  But  to  this  Virginia 
made  no  answer.  If  she  could  have  spoken  her 
true  thoughts  at  that  moment,  she  would  have  said 
that  no  other  master  could  have  taken  Malcolm's 
place.  His  brotherly  sympathy  in  her  pursuits, 
his  painstaking  efforts  on  her  behalf,  his  patience 
and  ready  good  humour,  had  made  him  an 
important  factor  in  her  life.  Mrs.  Foster  was 
beginning  to  realise  this,  and  it  made  her  somewhat 
anxious. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  Malcolm  made  his 
appearance  ;  it  was  dusk,  and  the  library  was  so  dark 
that  when  he  entered  he  thought  Virginia  was  the 
only  occupant,  Miss  Muffet  being  curled  up  on  the 
window-seat  among  the  shadows. 
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'  I  am  so  sorry  I  failed  you  this  morning,'  he  said 
abruptly,  as  Virginia  rose  with  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure,  '  but  Gilbert  wanted  me  to  go  over  to 
Dunscombe,  and  it  would  only  have  made  a  row 
if  I  had  refused.  I  think  things  are  worse  than 
ever,'  he  went  on  disconsolately.  '  He  and  mother 
have  been  at  me  to-day  about  Monte  Carlo,  and — 
and ' 

1  Hush,  Malcolm  ! '  began  Virginia  cautiously,  and 
Miss  Muffet  advanced  towards  the  firelight. 

'  I  will  go  away  if  you  two  want  to  talk  secrets,' 
she  said  a  little  crossly.  '  No  one  but  the  boys 
thinks  I  am  to  be  trusted.  Come,  Mike,  let  us  make 
ourselves  scarce.' 

But  Malcolm  would  not  hear  of  this.  'Why 
should  you  go,  Miss  Beresford  ? '  he  interposed 
eagerly.  '  I  had  no  idea  any  one  was  in  the  room, 
and  I  was  only  going  to  grumble  to  Virginia.  I 
should  like  you  to  remain.  Why  should  we  not  be 
comfortable  all  together  ?  ' 

'  But  you  will  not  grumble  before  me,'  remarked 
Miss  Muffet  in  an  injured  manner. 

'Oh  yes,  I  will;  I  am  in  a  grumbling  mood.  I 
will  tell  you  my  grievances,  and  you  and  Virginia 
shall  give  me  your  advice.' 

Malcolm  did  not  speak  in  his  usual  manner  ;  he 
looked  flushed  and  excited,  and  a  shade  came  over 
Virginia's  face.  She  and  her  mother  were  his 
confidantes.  What  had  Erne  to  do  with  his 
grievances  ?       Virginia    felt    that    she    was    being 
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robbed  of  her  dearest  privilege.  But  Malcolm  was 
not  unwilling  to  evoke  new  sympathy  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  great  interest  in  little  Miss 
Beresford ;  he  liked  her  sincerity,  her  frankness 
and  absence  of  all  consciousness  ;  like  Lady  Sarah, 
he  thought  her  delightfully  fresh. 

'  My  mother  wants  me  to  go  with  them  to  Monte 
Carlo,'  he  continued,  'and  I  detest  the  very  thought 
of  the  place.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  very  amusing, 
but  it  is  the  last  place  I  should  care  to  be  at 
with  Gilbert.  People  gamble  and  lose  money,  and 
Gilbert  is  fond  of  excitement,  and  he  will  do  as  other 
people  do.' 

1 1  suppose  he  will  gamble  whether  you  go  or 
stay/  observed  Miss  Muffet  shrewdly,  and  Malcolm 
nodded. 

'  I  have  no  influence  with  him,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  No  one  has  except  my  mother,  and  he  will 
not  even  listen  to  her.  No,  I  should  do  no  good  by 
going,  and  should  waste  my  time  and  worry  myself 
into  a  fever.  Virginia,  I  have  nearly  made  up  my 
mind  to  speak  to  Mr.  Elliston.  My  mother  will  not 
hear  of  giving  me  an  allowance  ;  she  told  me  to-day 
that  she  could  not  afford  it.' 

'Oh,  Malcolm!'  and  Virginia  forgot  her  brief 
jealousy.  There  was  a  reckless  pain  in  Malcolm's 
voice  that  filled  her  with  dismay.  Then  he  had  tried 
again,  and  failed. 

'  Do  you  mean  Uncle  Norbert  ? '  returned  Miss 
Muffet  eagerly.     '  Oh  yes,  do  go  to  him  ;    he  was  so 
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good  to  Jack  when  he  got  into  trouble,  and  1  am 
sure  he  will  help  you.  Make  him  go,  Virginia. 
Uncle  Norbert  is  so  wise,  and  takes  such  pains 
when  he  is  interested  in  people.  Though  we  laugh 
at  him,  and  call  him  Herr  Spider,  we  really  believe 
in  him.' 

1  It  would  be  your  best  plan,  Malcolm,'  returned 
Virginia  softly,  and  her  eyes  were  very  wistful.  Were 
they  going  to  lose  him  after  all  ? 

Malcolm  got  up  from  his  seat  and  began  to  pace 
the  room,  while  the  two  girls  watched  him.  He  was 
in  that  state  when  any  further  inaction  seemed 
impossible.  He  had  had  another  trying  scene  with 
his  mother,  and  was  still  quivering  with  indignation 
from  her  scoffing  remarks.  Her  last  words  had 
been  to  him,  '  Now,  mind  what  you  are  about, 
Malcolm,  or  you  will  never  touch  a  penny  of  my 
money.  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  plans  upset 
by  your  squeamish  scruples.  I  intend  you  to  go 
with  us  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world  before  we  settle  about  the  future.  You 
have  plenty  of  time  before  you  ;  and  remember, 
you  are  not  your  brother's  keeper,  so  you  need 
not  trouble  your  head  about  him.  I  can  manage 
Gilbert.' 

'  I  know  what  it  will  be,'  he  went  on,  walking 
restlessly  to  and  fro.  '  I  shall  go,  and  then  find 
myself  de  trap  as  usual.  No  one  really  wants  me. 
I  should  never  see  Gilbert  from  morning  to  night  ; 

and  as  for  my  mother '     He  paused,  and  there 
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was  accentuated  bitterness  in  his  next  words — '  She 
will  amuse  herself  quite  easily  without  me.' 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? '  demanded  Miss  Muffet 
rather  anxiously.  '  Mr.  Gordon,  please  forgive  me  if 
I  interfere,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  making  a 
mistake.  Would  it  matter  very  much  if  your  own 
business  were  to  wait  a  little,  when  you  have  your 
whole  life  before  you  ?  Could  you  not  sacrifice 
a  few  months  just  to  please  your  mother  ?  How 
do  you  know  what  good  you  may  be  able  to  do 
until  you  have  tried  ?  One  can  only  have  one 
mother ;  perhaps  you  will  be  glad  some  day  to 
know  that  you  put  aside  your  own  pleasure  and 
thought  only  of  her.' 

Miss  Muffet  said  this  with  unusual  seriousness  ; 
at  times  she  had  these  spasms  of  earnestness. 
Malcolm  felt  a  little  thrill  of  emotion  as  he  listened 
to  her.  '  One  can  only  have  one  mother.'  Ah,  how 
true  that  was  !  But  Virginia  interfered  somewhat 
impatiently. 

*  You  mean  well,  Erne,  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand Malcolm's  position.  No  one  understands 
but  mother  and  me.  It  is  just  a  whim  on  Lady 
Sarah's  part — a  caprice  that  means  nothing.  She 
would  never  have  suggested  Monte  Carlo  if 
Malcolm  had  not  told  her  that  he  was  anxious 
to  work.  Lady  Sarah  loves  power ;  she  takes  a 
delight  in  opposing  Malcolm's  plans ;  she  wants 
him  to  be  utterly  dependent  on  her,  and  to  do 
as  he  is  told.      But   he  is  a  boy  no    longer,   and 
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he  must  show  her  that  he  has  a  man's  will. 
Malcolm  will  be  wretched  at  Monte  Carlo ;  he 
will  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  not  wanted.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  began  Miss  Muffet — and  indeed 
she  looked  sorry — but  something  in  her  expression 
made  Malcolm  say  rather  hastily,  '  You  do  not  agree 
with  Virginia  ? ' 

'Not  entirely.  It  may  be  all  true  ;  but  after  all 
you  would  be  doing  your  duty,  and  if  your  mother 
wanted  you,  you  would  be  there  ready  to  help  her. 
A  few  months  out  of  a  lifetime  is  not  much  for 
a  mother  to  ask.  Ah  !  I  know  I  am  not  clever — 
not  like  Virginia  nor  you,  and  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  ;  but  I  should  not  like  you  to 
make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  be  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.' 

'You  are  right,'  returned  Malcolm  impetuously, 
and  he  looked  very  young  and  boyish  as  he  spoke. 
'  Virginia,  we  are  wrong,  and  Miss  Beresford  has  set 
us  both  right.  There  is  a  higher  duty  than  writing 
poetry  or  making  oneself  a  name  in  the  literary 
world.  And  after  all  I  can  wait.'  He  glanced  at 
Virginia,  but  she  did  not  meet  his  eyes.  A 
slight  frown  contracted  her  brows.  He  had  taken 
that  child's  advice.  Erne,  who  knew  nothing — who 
was  so  ridiculous  about  Lady  Sarah — had  influenced 
him,  and  she — Virginia — was  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong  ! 

1  You   need   not  ask  me,'  she  said  coldly.     '  You 
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know  well  what  I  think,  Malcolm.  If  you  give  in 
to  all  Lady  Sarah's  caprices  you  will  have  no  life  of 
your  own.  It  is  not  intended  for  a  man  to  be  tied 
to  his  mother's  apron-strings  when  he  has  work  to 
do  in  the  world.  If  you  took  my  advice  you  would 
go  to  Uncle  Norbert  and  ask  him  to  find  you  some 
employment.' 

'  I  will  go  to  him  by-and-by/  returned  Malcolm 
slowly.  Virginia's  speech  chilled  him  a  little.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing defective  in  her  reasoning.  '  After  all  one 
must  not  live  for  oneself,  or  even  to  satisfy 
legitimate  ambitions.' 

'  And  you  will  go  to  Monte  Carlo  ?  '  and  there 
was  unmistakable  displeasure  in  Virginia's  voice. 
With  all  her  conscientiousness  and  love  of  right, 
she  had  no  idea  how  all  these  years  she  had  been 
fostering  Malcolm's  selfishness  by  feeding  his  vanity. 

'  Yes,  I  shall  go.  After  all,  as  Miss  Beresford  very 
justly  says,  it  is  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  months. 
And  I  need  not  waste  my  time.  I  shall  be  alone 
there,  as  I  am  here.  And  if  I  cannot  amuse  myself, 
I  can  study.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  returned  stiffly.  '  As  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  there  is  nothing  more  to  say.' 

'You  are  wrong.  There  is  much  more  to  say. 
Virginia,  why  do  you  speak  in  that  way  ?  You  are 
hurt  with  me  because  I  have  not  taken  your  advice. 
But  that  is  not  like  you ' — his  voice  softening  imper- 
ceptibly as  he  saw  her  face  more  clearly.     '  You  are 
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far  too  generous  to  quarrel  with  me  because  for 
once  I  differ  from  you.  If  I  do  not  take  your 
advice,  at  least  I  do  not  intend  to  do  without  your 
sympathy.' 

'  Oh,  Malcolm  !  As  though  I  could  quarrel  with 
you,'  and  Virginia  gave  him  a  misty  smile.  '  I  was 
only  thinking  of  your  good.  But  of  course,  if  your 
conscience  tells  you  that  Erne  was  right,  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  try  to  shake  your  resolution.' 

'Come,  that  is  spoken  like  the  old  Virginia.  I 
suppose,  after  all,  studying  one's  good  is  only  a 
refined  sort  of  selfishness.  I  will  promise  you  one 
thing,  however — that  before  the  end  of  the  year  I 
will  take  some  decided  step  with  regard  to  my 
future.  Now  I  must  go,  for  it  is  getting  late.  Give 
my  love  to  Mrs.  Foster.' 

Virginia  rose  to  leave  the  room  with  him,  but  he 
lingered  a  moment  beside  Miss  Muffet.  '  Thank  you 
for  helping  me  to  see  my  duty,'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  '  You  have  saved  me  from  a  great  mistake  ' 
— and  he  grasped  her  hand  cordially. 

But  all  down  the  long  country  road,  under  the 
twinkling  starlight,  the  same  odd  refrain  haunted 
Malcolm  : — 

'  Deep  brown  eyes  running  over  with  glee  ; 
Blue  eyes  are  pale,  and  grey  eyes  are  sober  ; 
Bonnie  brown  eyes  are  the  eyes  for  me.' 
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'  I   WANT    YOU    TO    GO    TO    MY    MOTHER ' 
'There's  villainous  news  about.' — Henry  IV. 

VIRGINIA  fought  a  battle  with  herself  that  night. 
She  was  too  honest  to  disguise  from  herself 
that  jealousy  of  Erne's  influence  was  the  secret  of 
her  displeasure  with  Malcolm.  Ah,  how  mean  and 
small  she  appeared  to  herself  !  She  had  prided 
herself  on  being  Malcolm's  sole  confidante,  for  her 
mother  was  only  her  other  self,  and  did  not  count 
like  any  one  else.  He  had  brought  all  his  troubles 
to  her,  relied  on  her  advice,  and  had  always 
followed  it  implicitly.  '  My  Lady  Conscience,'  he 
had  once  playfully  called  her.  She  could  not  rest 
until  she  had  repeated  the  whole  conversation  to 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Foster  listened  with  much 
interest,  and  seemed  deeply  touched  when  Miss 
Muffet's  speech  was  repeated. 

1  It  was  sweet  of  her  to  say  that.  I  always  told 
you,  Virgie,  that  she  was  a  dear  child.  Now  you 
must  not  mind  if   I  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
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Effie.  Malcolm  is  doing  a  fine  and  manly  action 
in  giving  up  his  own  way  this  once  to  please  his 
mother.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  see  the  thing  with  your  eyes, 
returned  Virginia  plaintively.  '  I  do  want  Malcolm 
to  do  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mere 
caprice  on  Lady  Sarah's  part.  She  loves  to  tease 
him  and  cross  his  will.  Don't  you  remember, 
mother,  that  a  year  ago  Malcolm  was  anxious  to 
go  with  one  of  his  cousins  to  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
and  Lady  Sarah  would  not  hear  of  the  project  for 
a  moment  ?  and  now,  just  because  Malcolm  wants 
to  begin  work  and  settle  down  in  earnest,  she 
declares  he  must  see  the  world — and  such  a  world 
too  ! — the  gambler's  world  at  Monte  Carlo  ! ' 

'  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  Monte  Carlo  for 
Malcolm,'  returned  Mrs.  Foster  quietly.  '  The 
danger  is  for  Gilbert.  I  should  be  far  more  afraid 
for  Lady  Sarah  herself,  Virgie.  I  think  Effie  is 
right  ;  she  has  instinctively  hit  on  the  truth. 
Malcolm  may  have  some  duty  waiting  for  him  at 
Monte  Carlo.  At  any  rate,  he  has  decided  for 
himself  that  he  will  go ;  and  I  think  we  should 
leave  it  to  him.' 

1 1  am  not  quite  convinced,  but  I  will  try  not  to 
worry  about  it  any  more  ;  and  Malcolm  has 
promised  faithfully  that  he  will  set  to  work  as 
soon  after  his  return  as  possible.  But,  mother, 
this  is  not  all  '  ;  and  then  in  a  most  childlike  way, 
and  not  without  tears,  Virginia  confessed  that  she 
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was  bitterly  disappointed  in  herself.  If  only  she 
could  have  seen  her  mother's  face  !  The  tenderness 
that  filled  Mrs.  Foster's  eyes  might  have  been  a 
faint  reflex  of  the  solemn  gladness  that  gleams  in 
the  eyes  of  a  guardian  angel  when  he  sees  his  weak 
charge  upon  his  knees. 

'  Darling,'  she  whispered,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
soft  brown  coils  of  hair,  'you  need  not  tell  me — I 
quite  understand.  As  long  as  we  frail  creatures 
draw  our  breath  we  shall  have  to  battle  with  our- 
selves and  our  miserable  self-love.  None  of  us  are 
perfect,  Virgie.  Ah,  I  know  so  well  what  you 
mean  !  We  are  so  jealous  of  our  own  influence  ; 
we  are  angry  if  we  are  not  understood;  if  our 
advice  be  not  followed.  Perhaps  we  say  we  are 
only  considering  the  good  of  others  ;  but  it  is  often 
only  a  subtle  form  of  self-love.' 

'  But,  mother  dear,  it  is  very  sad  when  one  tries  so 
hard  to  be  good.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  sad.  But,  thank  God  !  the  battle  is 
not  always  to  the  strong,  and  there  is  help  promised 
to  aid  our  weakness.  So  long  as  there  is  no  self- 
deception  we  need  not  be  hopeless.  I  shall  not 
fear  for  you  as  long  as  you  do  not  rely  on  yourself.' 
And  she  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  sent  her  away  a 
little  comforted. 

Virginia's  nature  was  too  noble  to  retain  any 
unwholesomely  morbid  feelings,  and  the  next  day 
her  manner  was  as  frankly  kind  as  ever  to  Miss 
Muffet.      Indeed,    Mrs.    Foster,   who    was    quietly 
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watching  her,  thought  that  she  even  put  herself 
out  of  the  way  to  render  little  services  to  her 
cousin  ;  but  she  was  not  sure  whether  Miss  Muffet 
noticed  this.  In  the  morning  Malcolm  came  as 
usual,  and  he  and  Virginia  were  busy  over  their 
Greek  ;  and  as  the  afternoon  was  fine,  the  two  girls 
had  a  long  ride  together. 

Miss  Muffet  was  in  wild  spirits.  A  gallop  through 
the  lanes  and  over  the  common  on  her  beloved 
Vixen  always  seemed  to  fill  her  veins  with  quick- 
silver. Lady  Sarah,  driving  past  in  solitary  state, 
looked  after  the  girl  with  an  admiring  glance.  Miss 
Muffet  never  looked  prettier  than  when  she  was  on 
horseback.  The  dainty  little  figure  showed  to 
advantage  in  the  dark,  tight-fitting  habit,  and 
excitement  and  exercise  always  brought  an  added 
light  to  her  eyes  and  a  brilliant  colour  to  her  cheek. 
'  She  might  be  Titania  herself,'  thought  Lady  Sarah, 
dropping  back  in  her  seat  with  a  sigh  of  envy. 

Miss  Muffet  was  in  a  frolicsome,  kittenish  mood 
all  dinner-time,  and  teased  Virginia  most  unmerci- 
fully ;  and  when  they  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  she  insisted  that  Virginia  should  play  some 
lively  dance  music  instead  of  her  sonatas.  '  I  cannot 
sit  still  !  I  must  dance  ! '  she  exclaimed  restlessly  ; 
and  dance  she  did,  to  Mrs.  Foster's  great  amusement. 
'  If  only  her  mother  could  have  seen  her  ! '  thought 
Aunt  Isobel,  as  she  watched  the  little  figure  in  white 
pirouetting  and  whirling  through  the  room.  How 
Lady  Sarah  would  have  enjoyed  the  little  spectacle  ! 
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She  would  have  clapped  her  white  hands,  and  cried, 
'  Bravo,  Titania  ! '  at  those  graceful  evolutions.  Even 
Virginia,  sitting  stiffly  at  the  grand  piano,  forgot  her 
reluctance,  and  followed  Miss  Muffet's  flying  move- 
ments with  admiring  interest.  '  She  is  like  a  fairy  ; 
she  is  so  light  and  nimble,  and  her  feet  hardly  seem 
to  touch  the  floor,'  thought  Virginia  ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  door  opened  very  suddenly,  and 
Malcolm,  looking  very  pale  and  dazed,  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

Miss  Muffet,  who  had  just  executed  a  marvellous 
pirouette,  stopped  breathlessly.  '  What  brings  you 
here  to-night  ? '  she  asked  imperiously.  '  Please 
don't  leave  off,  Virginia.  Mr.  Gordon  will  have 
to  dance  with  me — I  was  just  wanting  a  partner. 
It  is  so  stupid  to  dance  by  oneself.' 

But  Malcolm  gave  such  a  genuine  shudder,  and 
his  face  looked  so  ghastly,  that  Virginia  sprang  from 
her  seat.  '  Oh,  Malcolm,  what  is  it  ?  Something 
has  happened  !  Effie,  don't  you  see  that  Malcolm 
looks  ill  ?' 

'  Come  and  tell  us  about  it,  my  dear  boy,'  observed 
Mrs.  Foster,  in  her  quiet  soothing  voice  ;  and  she 
took  the  young  man's  hand  and  drew  him  towards 
the  fire.  It  felt  cold  as  ice,  and  his  hair  was 
disordered  on  his  temples. 

'  I  want  you  to  go  to  my  mother,'  he  said,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Foster  ;  '  the  servants  are  no  good  ; 
even  Hortense  is  useless.  Something  terrible  has 
happened  !      There   has   been   a   railway   accident. 
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Have  you  not  heard  ? ' — as  they  uttered  a  simul- 
taneous exclamation.  '  It  was  only  a  mile  or  two 
from  Burnham.  It  happened  three  hours  ago, 
and  Gilbert  was  in  it,  and  he  is  badly  hurt.  Dr. 
Hawkins  brought  him  home.' 

'  My  dear,  how  dreadful  !  Poor  Lady  Sarah  ! 
Do  you  say  you  want  me  to  go  to  her  ? ' 

1  Dr.  Hawkins  says  she  ought  to  have  some  friend 
with  her ;  she  has  been  in  hysterics  ever  since,  and 
the  servants  are  no  use.  If  they  had  only  broken 
it  to  her  more  carefully  ;  but  Hortense  burst  into 
the  room  and  shrieked  out  that  they  were  bringing 
in  Gilbert,  and  that  she  knew  he  was  dead.  The 
shock  has  nearly  sent  my  mother  out  of  her  mind.' 
And  Malcolm  shivered  as  he  recalled  the  terrible 
scene. 

1  I  will  go  back  with  you  at  once,'  returned  Mrs. 
Foster,  in  her  quiet  collected  voice.  '  Is  your 
brother  very  badly  hurt,  Malcolm  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  so  ;  but  we  cannot  get  Dr.  Hawkins 
to  speak  out.  He  says  he  will  reserve  his  opinion. 
He  has  telegraphed  for  a  London  specialist,  and 
also  for  a  nurse,  and  he  intends  to  remain  for  the 
night.  I  have  not  seen  Gilbert  except  for  one 
moment.' 

1  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"'  thought 
Mrs.  Foster ;  but  she  said  nothing  except  to  ask 
Miss  Muffet  to  help  her  make  her  preparations. 
She  thought  Virginia  would  rather  remain  with 
Malcolm  ;  and  she  was  right. 
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The  moment  they  had  left  the  room  Virginia 
moved  a  little  closer  to  him  ;  her  face  was  almost 
as  pale  as  his,  and  her  grey  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  '  Mother  will  help  you,  Malcolm,'  she  said 
softly. 

'  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  thought  of  her  at  once.  What 
should  I  do  without  you  two  ?  Oh,  Virginia  ! ' 
he  went  on,  his  brow  contracted  with  pain,  'if 
Gilbert  die,  what  comfort  will  there  be  for  my 
mother  ?' 

'  You  must  not  take  too  dark  a  view,'  she  returned 
in  a  sympathetic  voice.  '  You  have  not  heard  the 
doctor's  opinion  yet.  If  there  had  been  no  hope 
Dr.  Hawkins  would  hardly  have  sent  for  a  London 
physician.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  all  the  same,  Dr. 
Hawkins  looks  very  grave.  Virginia ' — his  voice 
shaking,  for  he  was  utterly  unnerved — '  if  Gilbert 
should  die  !  And  he  has  never  done  anything  but 
mock  at  religion  ! ' 

'  Hush  !  We  must  pray  for  him — that  will  be 
better  than  talking.  Do  not  despair,  Malcolm  ;  I 
cannot  bear  you  to  look  like  that.  God  is  merciful, 
and  may  spare  him  ! '  But  the  tears  were  running 
down  Virginia's  face  as  she  spoke.  It  was  terrible 
to  see  Malcolm  in  such  trouble. 

She  thought  that  her  words  were  very  meagre  and 
inadequate  ;  but  they  gave  Malcolm  infinite  comfort. 
Through  the  long  dismal  night  they  occurred  to  him 
again  and  again — 'We  must  pray  for  him.     Do  not 
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despair  ;   God  is  merciful.'      There  was  a  fund  of 
strength  in  those  few  words. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Foster  returned  and  hurried 
Malcolm  away  ;  and  the  two  girls  huddled  over 
the  drawing-room  fire.  Virginia  was  weeping — 
Malcolm's  trouble  affected  her  like  a  personal 
loss  ;  but  Miss  Muffet  only  looked  shocked  and 
perturbed. 

What  a  change  in  one  half-hour  !  It  seemed 
hours  since  Malcolm  had  opened  the  door.  She 
thought  of  her  giddy  waltz  and  childish  pirouettes 
almost  with  shame.  At  that  very  moment  Lady 
Sarah  was  breaking  her  heart  by  her  son's 
bedside. 

1  Do  you  think  he  will  die  ? '  she  whispered,  when 
the  silence  had  grown  irksome  to  her. 

'  I  do  not  know ;  no  one  knows,'  returned 
Virginia,  checking  her  tears.  'What  did  mother 
say,  Erne  ?  Will  she  let  us  sit  up  for  her  ?  I  could 
not  go  to  bed  and  sleep — it  would  be  impossible  ! ' 

1  That  is  just  what  she  says  we  must  do/  returned 
Miss  Muffet  with  a  sigh.  'It  is  no  use  waiting  up, 
Virginia.  Aunt  Isobel  means  to  remain  there  all 
night.  She  says  she  knows  exactly  how  it  will  be — 
Lady  Sarah  will  frighten  away  the  servants  with  her 
violence  and  want  of  control,  and  even  her  maid 
Hortense  will  be  afraid  to  be  alone  with  her.  Very 
probably  Dr.  Hawkins  will  give  her  a  sedative  after 
a  time  ;  but  for  Malcolm's  sake  it  will  be  better  that 
she  should  remain  for  the  night.' 
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•  Oh  yes,  she  must  not  leave  Malcolm  !  How  ill 
he  looks,  Effie  !  he  is  very  sensitive.  And  then  it  is 
all  so  sudden.' 

'  Do  you  think  any  one  could  tell  us  about  the 
accident  ?  '  And  then  Miss  Muffet  proposed  that 
they  should  go  down  to  Drake's  cottage  and  see 
if  he  knew  any  particulars. 

Virginia  consented  to  this  with  alacrity  ;  anything 
is  better  than  inaction.  So  the  two  girls  muffled 
themselves  up,  and  ran  down  to  the  little  white 
cottage,  which  was  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  gate. 

Drake  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the  fire.  He  had 
just  come  in  from  the  village,  and  could  tell  his 
young  lady  some  of  the  facts. 

The  accident  had  been  a  terrible  one,  and  a  good 
many  people  were  injured,  and  the  stoker  had  been 
killed.  '  It  was  Jim  Banner,  who  lived  down  at 
Langley — a  sober,  good-living  chap  as  ever  lived,' 
observed  Drake,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head. 
'  It  must  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  signalman,  for 
without  warning  they  had  been  dashed  into  by  the 
Ditchley  Express,  and  the  compartment  in  which 
Gilbert  had  been  was  perfectly  wrecked.  It  happened 
at  five  o'clock,'  went  on  Drake  ;  '  but  they  were 
more  than  an  hour  getting  him  out.  There  was 
another  young  gentleman  with  him  whose  leg  was 
broken,  besides  other  injuries  ;  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  how  badly  Mr.  Gordon  is  hurt.  They  tried 
to   give   him  some  brandy,  but   he   did    not  seem 
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sensible-like  ;  and  then  they  brought  him  home. 
They  do  say  that  Lady  Sarah  was  like  a  mad  woman 
when  they  gave  her  the  news.  But  he  is  the  eldest 
son,  you  see,  and  she  thinks  a  deal  of  him.  So  the 
mistress  is  gone  to  her  ?  she  will  be  kindly  welcome, 
I  should  say,  for  she  has  the  knack  of  dealing  with 
folks  in  trouble.' 

Drake  spoke  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  servant  ; 
and  then  Virginia  bade  him  good-night,  and  the 
girls  went  back  to  the  house. 

Miss  Muffet  offered  to  sleep  with  her  cousin  that 
night  ;  but  Virginia  thanked  her  gratefully,  but 
declined — she  would  much  rather  be  alone. 

'  Mother  will  be  sure  to  let  us  know  about  things 
as  early  as  possible,'  she  observed,  as  they  were 
about  to  separate,  'so  we  must  try  not  to  be  too 
anxious.'     And  Miss  Muffet  agreed  to  this. 

Virginia  was  right  in  her  surmise.  A  note  from 
Mrs.  Foster  was  brought  to  her  while  they  sat  at 
breakfast.  '  I  have  very  little  news  to  give  you/ 
it  said.  'We  are  expecting  the  physician  to  arrive 
in  another  hour.  The  nurse  has  come,  and  seems 
a  very  reliable  sort  of  person.  Mr.  Gordon  has 
recovered  consciousness ;  but  he  seems  unable  to 
move,  and  Dr.  Hawkins  cannot  conceal  that  he 
is  very  anxious  as  to  the  results.  I  had  a  sad  time 
with  Lady  Sarah  until  the  sedative  took  effect.  I 
have  spent  the  night  in  her  room.  There  was  a 
very  comfortable  couch,  and  I  kept  up  a  good  fire, 
and  had  some  snatches  of  sleep,  so  you  need  not 
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trouble  about  me.  Poor  Malcolm  looks  wretched, 
and  Dr.  Hawkins  has  sent  him  down  to  the  station 
to  meet  Sir  William  Carter.  He  says  the  air  and 
occupation  will  do  him  good.  Go  on  with  your 
employments,  my  dear  children,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  Sir  William's  opinion  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Mother  is  right,  and  there  is  no  use  in  being 
idle,'  observed  Virginia,  and  she  set  herself  down 
resolutely  to  her  studies.  But  Miss  Muffet,  un- 
accustomed to  self-discipline,  could  not  control  her 
restlessness.  French  was  clearly  impossible  ;  and 
music,  even  in  the  shape  of  scales  and  exercises, 
would  be  unfeeling  under  such  gruesome  circum- 
stances. Malcolm  might  come  in  and  hear  her, 
and  think  that  she  did  not  care.  Her  fidgeting 
about  the  room  only  disturbed  Virginia,  so  she 
betook  herself  to  the  stables,  and  talked  to  Drake, 
and  petted  Vixen,  and  finally  went  out  into  the 
garden  with  Mike.  Even  pacing  to  and  fro  on 
the  damp  paths  under  the  bare  trees  was  better 
than  watching  the  clock  from  the  library  rug. 

'  I  wish  I  were  more  like  Virginia,'  sighed  Miss 
Muffet,  as  she  stepped  over  a  heap  of  rotting  leaves 
in  the  shrubbery.  '  She  is  very  unhappy,  and  yet 
she  is  translating  Greek  as  easily  as  possible.  I 
suppose  that  is  what  is  meant  by  having  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  Oh  dear  !  However  do  people 
bring  their  minds  into  such  order  ?  I  could  never 
do  it.  I  think  I  will  go  in  and  write  to  Val.  These 
walks  are  so  horribly  sloppy.     What  do  you  say, 
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Mike  ?'  As  Mike  wagged  his  tail  he  was  evidently 
of  the  same  opinion.  A  garden  in  winter  time 
without  cats  was  not  a  desirable  locality  to  Mike, 
and  he  was  quite  willing  to  accompany  his  mistress 
back  to  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

'JUST   BECAUSE   HE   WAS   HIS    FATHER' 

'A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief.' — Henry  IV. 

1  T  THINK  Mr.  Malcolm  Gordon  might  have 
J.  come  in  for  a  few  minutes,  just  to  tell  us 
the  doctor's  opinion  of  his  brother/  observed  Miss 
Muffet,  when  they  had  risen  from  the  luncheon 
table.  This  had  been  Virginia's  unspoken  thought 
during  the  last  hour,  but  as  usual  she  defended  him 
promptly. 

'  Perhaps  he  could  not  be  spared.  One  never 
knows  exactly  how  things  are.  It  is  so  difficult  for 
outsiders  to  understand.  We  must  be  patient  a 
little  longer,  Effie.  I  think  I  will  practise  for  an 
hour  ;  my  head  is  too  tired  for  any  more  study.' 
And  Virginia  looked  firm  and  determined. 

Miss  Muffet  checked  an  impatient  response  ;  her 
cousin's  self-control  and  force  of  character  impressed 
her  in  spite  of  herself.  '  How  can  she  make  herself 
go  on  as  usual  ? '  thought  the  girl,  as  she  listened 
to  the  smooth  harmonious  playing. 
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But  the  next  moment  her  joyous  exclamation, 
'There  is  Aunt  Isobel  !'  brought  the  music  to  an 
abrupt  close,  and  Miss  Muffet  rushed  into  the  hall. 
Virginia,  following  her  more  slowly,  could  have 
declared  that  she  had  reached  the  hall  door  in  two 
bounds. 

Mrs.  Foster  kissed  them  both  affectionately,  and 
her  eyes  questioned  her  daughter's  face  a  little 
anxiously.  No  one  but  she  herself  could  have  read 
the  signs  which  told  her  so  clearly  that  the  strain 
of  the  last  few  hours  had  been  severe.  Malcolm's 
troubles  affected  Virginia  strongly  ;  she  would  have 
sacrificed  much  to  secure  his  peace  of  mind. 

'  Come  and  sit  down,  dears,'  said  Mrs.  Foster,  in 
her  quiet,  motherly  tones.  '  I  am  afraid  you  have 
had  rather  a  weary  morning  of  suspense.  But  I 
could  not  come  before.  Sir  William  Carter  left  us 
nearly  two  hours  ago,  but  it  was  impossible  to  leave 
Lady  Sarah,  and  Malcolm  was  too  much  upset  to 
come  himself.' 

Virginia  turned  a  little  pale.  '  Oh,  mother,  will 
Mr.  Gordon  die  ? '  she  asked,  in  rather  a  faltering 
voice. 

'  Xo,  darling  ;  his  Maker  has  mercifully  spared 
him  ;  and,  as  I  tell  Malcolm,  one  cannot  be  too 
thankful  that  he  has  not  been  hurried  into  eternity 
with  all  his  unrepented  sins  on  his  head.  But  I 
have  no  good  news  to  give  you.  There  is  irreparable 
mischief,  and  he  will  be  crippled  for  life.' 

Miss  Muffet  uttered  an  exclamation  of  honor — 
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the  news  seemed  too  dreadful  to  be  true;  but 
Virginia  only  pressed  her  hands  together  and 
remained  silent. 

'  It  is  an  awful  blow  to  Lady  Sarah ;  but  Sir 
William  said  that  it  was  better  for  her  to  know  the 
truth  at  once  ;  that  it  was  no  use  disguising  the  fact 
that  as  long  as  he  lived  Mr.  Gordon  would  be  a 
helpless  invalid.  His  back  is  injured,  and  his  lower 
limbs  are  perfectly  useless,  they  say.  He  must  have 
had  a  blow — something  fell  on  him.  He  is  not  in 
pain,  and  of  course  that  is  a  bad  sign.  Sir  William 
was  very  kind  and  feeling  ;  he  has  sons  of  his  own. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  a  grievous  thing  to  see  a  fine 
young  man  like  Gilbert  struck  down  in  this  awful 
way,  and  he  does  not  wonder  that  Lady  Sarah  takes 
it  so  hardly.' 

1  Oh,  Aunt  Isobel,  I  can  hardly  bear  even  to  hear 
of  it  !     Poor,  poor  Lady  Sarah  ! ' 

'  Yes,  and  poor  Malcolm  too,  for  he  is  terribly 
cut  up  about  it !  He  cannot  think  how  Mr.  Gordon 
will  endure  his  life.  He  has  never  cared  for  any- 
thing but  pleasure  ;  he  has  never  seen  him  open  a 
book.  He  is  looking  quite  ill,  poor  boy,  from 
anxiety  and  want  of  sleep.  I  made  him  lie  down 
on  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  hope  he 
will  get  a  nap.' 

Virginia  turned  her  face  away  ;  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  '  You  will  go  back  to  him,  mother  ? '  she 
said  presently. 

'  Yes,  dear ;    I    promised   Lady  Sarah  to  do  so. 
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But,  Effie,  I  have  a  message  for  you.  Lady  Sarah 
wants  you  to  go  to  her.  It  is  a  strange  fancy  on 
her  part,  but  I  hardly  know  how  we  are  to 
refuse.' 

The  colour  rushed  into  Miss  Muffet's  face.  '  Oh, 
Aunt  Isobel,  I  should  so  like  to  see  her  ! ' 

'  My  dear  ' — very  gravely — '  you  must  prepare 
yourself  for  a  very  painful  interview.  I  hardly 
think  it  is  right  for  me  to  let  you  go,  and  yet, 
how  can  one  decline  in  such  a  case  ?  Happily, 
Lady  Sarah  is  quieter  now ;  she  has  exhausted 
herself.  But  there  is  no  submission  in  her  grief, 
and  she  contradicts  herself  every  moment.  In  the 
day  of  her  prosperity  she  declared  there  was  no 
God  ;  she  refused  to  believe  in  Him  ;  and  now  her 
one  cry  is,  that  God  is  punishing  her  for  her  infidelity. 
It  only  bears  out  what  I  have  so  often  told  you, 
Virginia — that  no  one  is  really  an  atheist.  She  may 
declare  herself  to  be  one,  but  deep  down  in  her 
heart  she  knows  that  "  verily  there  is  a  God."  ' 

'Shall  I  get  ready  now,  Aunt  Isobel  ?'  asked  Miss 
Muffet  anxiously. 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  I  promised  Lady  Sarah  that  I  would 
not  be  long  ; '  and  Miss  Muffet  vanished. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  dull  alone,  Virgie,' 
observed  Mrs.  Foster  tenderly.  '  Why  should  you 
not  go  down  and  have  tea  at  the  vicarage  ? ' 

But  Virginia  shook  her  head.  '  Please  do  not 
ask  me,  mother  ;  I  am  in  no  mood  for  Gussie's 
chatter.     I  will  take  a  walk  instead  ;  you  need  not 
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trouble  about  me,'  leaning  her  cheek  caressingly 
against  her  mother's  hand.  'As  long  as  Malcolm 
wants  you  I  am  content  to  spare  you.  I  am  only 
thinking  about  him.' 

And  Virginia  was  right  ;  no  thought  of  her  own 
dulness  entered  her  mind.  And  yet  a  long  talk 
with  her  mother  would  have  been  a  great  comfort. 

But  they  had  time  to  say  little  to  each  other 
before  Miss  Muffet  returned,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  she  and  Mrs.  Foster  were  walking  rapidly 
through  the  winding  shrubberies  that  led  to  the 
Manor  House. 

'  Lady  Sarah  wishes  to  see  Miss  Beresford  alone,' 
was  the  message  that  awaited  them  ;  and  for  one 
moment  Miss  Muffet's  courage  failed.  She  was  so 
young  and  inexperienced.  She  knew  so  little  what 
to  say  to  people  in  trouble. 

Mrs.  Foster  guessed  the  young  girl's  thoughts. 
'  Don't  be  afraid,'  she  whispered  ;  for  the  servant 
was  within  earshot.  '  Be  your  own  self,  Erne,  and 
ask  God  to  help  you  to  say  the  right  thing,'  and 
then  she  moved  away. 

'  Lady  Sarah  is  in  her  boudoir.  Will  you  come 
this  way,  madam  ? '  and  the  man  led  her  up  the 
wide  carved  staircase  and  down  the  carpeted  lobby, 
gay  with  hothouse  plants. 

Hortense  met  them  on  the  threshold.  '  Will  you 
enter,  mademoiselle  ? '  she  said,  with  unmistakable 
relief  in  her  tone.     '  Madam  is  wearying  for  you.' 

The  soft  silk  hangings  had  been  drawn  so  closely 
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over  the  windows  that  all  light  except  firelight  had 
been  excluded.  Lady  Sarah,  in  her  plush  tea-gown, 
lay,  or  rather  huddled,  amongst  a  heap  of  pillows  on 
the  couch.  Her  fair  hair  looked  dishevelled,  and 
even  in  the  uncertain  light  Miss  Muffet  could  see 
her  swollen  eyes  and  the  ghastly  paleness  of  her 
face.  She  held  out  a  dry  hot  hand  as  the  girl 
timidly  advanced.  '  You  have  come  at  last/  she 
said  querulously.  '  I  have  been  expecting  you  for 
hours.'  (Mrs.  Foster  had  been  absent  for  barely 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.)  '  Oh,  what  a  cool  face  ! ' 
as  Miss  Muffet  kissed  her  :  '  and  I  am  burning — 
burning — and  yet  cold  as  ice.  Sit  down  and  talk  to 
me,  or  I  think  I  shall  go  mad  !  My  Gilbert !  My 
Gilbert  !  Do  you  know  what  they  say,  Miss 
Beresford — what  they  had  the  cruelty  to  tell  me, 
his  mother  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  dear  Lady  Sarah.' 

'  But  I  do  not  believe  it.  Sir  William  is  an  old 
woman.  He  is  an  alarmist.  We  must  have  Gilbert 
moved  to  London,  and  have  further  advice.  Not 
walk  again  !  A  cripple  !  My  boy — my  strong, 
handsome  boy  !  Oh  no  !  As  though  a  mother 
could  believe  that  !  And  it  was  all  my  fault — 
mine  !'  And  she  beat  her  hands  together,  and  her 
voice  rose  almost  into  a  wail. 

1  Your  fault !  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  returned 
Miss  Muffet,  quite  shocked  at  this.  For  one  moment 
she  thought  Lady  Sarah  was  light-headed  ;  but  the 
next  minute  Lady  Sarah  grasped  her  by  the  wrists. 
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'Yes,  I  must  tell  you — I  must  tell  some  one. 
Mrs.  Foster  is  kind,  but  I  know  what  she  thinks. 
And  these  good  people  are  so  repressive.  I  can 
talk  more  easily  to  you,  little  one.  Do  you  remember 
I  wanted  you  for  my  daughter  ?  It  was  in  this  very 
room  I  said  that.  Ah,  how  happy  we  were  !  How 
we  laughed  and  talked  !  And  now  I  am  the  most 
miserable  woman  living.  Mrs.  Foster  told  me  that 
I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  Gilbert's  life  is  spared. 
But  there  is  no  thankfulness  in  my  heart.  What 
will  life  do  for  him  if  he  is  to  be  chained  to  his 
couch  like  a  galley  slave  to  his  oar  ?  No,  no  ;  God 
is  punishing  me  because  I  refused  to  believe  in 
Him.  Oh  yes ;  when  such  things  happen  one 
knows  there  must  be  a  God.' 

'Yes;  and  a  Father  in  heaven,'  whispered  Miss 
Muffet. 

The  grasp  upon  her  wrist  was  becoming  painful. 
Lady  ;Sarah  had  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture. 
The  small  oval  face  looked  old  and  pinched,  and 
the  brilliant  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping.  Lady 
Sarah  shuddered.  '  A  Father  !  Is  it  fatherly  to 
make  my  boy  a  cripple  for  life  ?  Oh,  Miss 
Beresford ' — flinging  herself  back  on  the  couch — 
'  I  cannot  bear  it  !  Do  you  know  he  wanted  to 
leave  me  that  day  you  were  here,  and  I  bribed  him 
to  remain.  He  had  debts,  and  I  paid  them. 
Money  was  nothing  to  me  if  I  could  only  induce 
him  to  stay  with  me  ;  and  if  I  had  let  him  go  he 
would  have  been  safe  now.     It  has  always  been  like 
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that  with  me.  Gilbert  is  the  light  of  my  eyes. 
His  little  finger  is  more  to  me  than  Malcolm  with 
all  his  cleverness.  And  this  is  how  I  am  punished  ! 
As  though  one  can  help  one's  feelings  ! ' 

1  Mr.  Malcolm  is  your  child  too,  dear  Lady 
Sarah.' 

'  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  sympathy  between  us. 
Malcolm  is  so  triste,  so  melancholy.  He  has 
nothing  of  youth  about  him.  He  rasps  my  nerves 
with  his  long  face  and  gravity.  Life  is  short,  and 
we  must  be  merry.     Gilbert  and  I  thought  alike  in 

that.     We  made  the  most  of  our  life.     But  now ' 

She  fixed  her  miserable  eyes  on  Miss  Muffet's 
troubled  face.  '  Yes,  you  are  sorry  for  me.  Mrs. 
Foster  was  sorry  too.  She  was  kind.  She  held  me 
in  her  arms  as  though  I  were  a  child,  and  prayed 
over  me.  "  If  God  will  make  Gilbert  walk  again  I 
will  pray  to  Him  too."  That  was  what  I  said  to 
her.  And  what  do  you  think  was  her  reply  ? 
"  You  are  praying  to  Him  now,  you  poor  thing, 
though  your  lips  say  nothing.  Your  sorrow  is 
casting  you  at  His  feet,  and  you  are  bathing  them 
with  your  tears."  But  that  was  only  her  pious 
romancing.  I  cannot  pray.  All  these  years  I  have 
forgotten  God.  I  wished  to  forget  Him.  And 
now  He  has  forgotten  me,  and  my  boy  is  punished 
for  my  sin.' 

1  Has  Mr.  Gordon  loved  Him  so  much  then  ? ' 

Lady  Sarah  started.  The  question  was  so  un- 
expected.    '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  faltered. 
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'  I  am  only  trying  to  understand  you,  and  your 
meaning  is  not  very  plain.  You  are  too  unhappy 
perhaps  to  know  what  you  say.  Just  now  you  said 
that  God  was  punishing  your  son  because  you  had 
done  wrong.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  very 
probably  Mr.  Gordon  has  done  wrong  too.' 

'  How  dare  you  say  that,  Miss  Beresford  !  He 
was  not  worse  than  other  young  men.  He  was  a 
little  wild  and  thoughtless  ;  and,  like  me,  he  loved 
pleasure.  But  he  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  so 
cruel  a  fate.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  lie  there  in  his 
place — if  I  could  bear  it  for  him  ! ' 

1  Dear  Lady  Sarah,'  returned  the  girl  softly  ;  and 
she  knelt  down  beside  the  poor  frenzied  creature, 
and  stroked  her  face  with  her  small  cool  hand.  '  If 
you  only  knew  how  sorry  I  am  for  you  and  your 
son.  And  I  know  God  is  sorry  too.  When  Arthur 
— Arthur  Bevan — I  told  you  about  him  once — was 
a  little  boy  he  did  something  dreadfully  naughty, 
and  his  father,  a  very  kind  man,  was  obliged  to 
punish  him  severely.  I  remember  it  quite  well, 
because  I  was  so  frightened  ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Bevan 
cried  so,  and  begged  her  husband  not  to  whip 
Arthur.  And  what  do  you  think  he  said  ? — "  I  love 
Arty  too  well  not  to  punish  him.  It  hurts  me  to 
give  him  pain,  but  I  do  it  to  teach  him  that  he 
cannot  do  wrong  without  suffering  for  it.  Just 
because  I  am  his  father  I  can  bear  to  hurt  him." 
And,  dear,  dear  Lady  Sarah,  do  you  not  think  that 
is  just  how  God  is  dealing  with  poor  Mr.  Gordon  ? 
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He  is  hurting  him  now  to  make  him  better,  and  just 
because  He  is  his  Father  and  loves  him.' 

It  may  have  been  the  soothing  touch  of  that  cool 
girlish  hand,  or  perhaps  those  few  simple  words 
pierced  the  world-hardened  heart.  But  Lady  Sarah's 
excitement  seemed  strangely  calmed.  She  made  no 
answer,  but  her  silence  seemed  to  encourage  Miss 
Muffet.  She  was  no  longer  uneasy  and  alarmed. 
Perhaps  the  dear  Lord  had  after  all  heard  that  one 
brief  cry  for  help  as  she  had  entered  the  darkened 
room,  '  Teach  me  what  to  say.'  Oh,  what  a  simple 
prayer !  and  yet  the  words  had  come  without 
conscious  effort  on  her  part.  How  strange  she 
should  think  of  Arthur  at  that  moment !  It  had 
happened  so  many  years  ago.  Until  that  instant 
she  had  almost  forgotten  its  occurrence. 

'  Punishment  is  to  do  a  person  good,'  she  went  on 
by-and-by.  '  If  you  and  Mr.  Gordon  have  forgotten 
God,  perhaps  He  does  not  wish  you  to  forget  Him, 
and  this  is  to  remind  you.  Dear  Lady  Sarah,  it  is 
no  use  fighting  against  Him  and  making  yourself 
miserable.  Just  because  He  is  his  Father  He  can 
bear  to  hurt  your  son.' 

Miss  Muffet  was  so  absorbed  in  her  efforts  to 
give  comfort  ;  her  mesmerising  fingers  were  so 
quietly  busy  ;  that  neither  of  them  heard  the  low 
tap  at  the  door,  and  as  Malcolm  lifted  the  Oriental 
curtain  that  draped  it  he  overheard  the  concluding 
sentence.  Years  afterwards  he  described  that  little 
scene  to  his  best  friend,  and  the  strange  thrill  that 
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passed  through  him  as  the  meaning  of  that  simple 
girlish  speech  entered  his  inner  consciousness. 

'  I  was  sore  and  bitter  as  I  stood  there/  he  said, 
'  for  the  judgment  that  had  overtaken  Gilbert  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  verdict  of  a  remorseless  Judge,  and 
I  hardly  felt  more  submissive  than  my  poor  mother. 
I  could  not  have  borne  to  see  my  worst  enemy 
exposed  to  such  a  frightful  ordeal,  such  a  death 
in  life ;  and  Gilbert  was  my  own  brother,  little  as 
we  loved  each  other  ;  and  then  like  a  gleam  of 
heavenly  sunshine  came  those  words,  "  If  you  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  have  forgotten  God,  perhaps  He  did  not 
wish  you  to  forget  Him,  and  this  is  to  remind  you." 
And  then  again,  "Just  because  He  is  his  Father  He 
can  bear  to  hurt  your  son."  And  in  a  moment  the 
truth  flashed  on  me  that  Gilbert  was  to  be  saved  in 
God's  way  and  not  ours  ;  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
knew  best  how  to  deal  with  a  refractory  child  ;  and 
I  was  no  longer  in  despair.' 

'  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings," ' 
was  the  answer.  '  Dear  Erne  !  How  little  she 
knew  the  comfort  she  was  bringing  :  but  it  was  a 
dark  time,  Malcolm.' 

'  Yes,  but  the  light  has  dawned  for  Gilbert  now, 
and  in  this  life  we  must  expect  the  shadows. 
Thank  heaven  they  have  fled  away  from  the  Manor 
House  now  ! ' 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

1  COME   AGAIN,   LITTLE   ONE  ' 

'  It  is  some  compensation  for  great  evils,  that  they  enforce 
great  lessons.' — Boyle. 

IT  was  kite  in  the  evening  before  Virginia's 
solitude  was  invaded,  and  then  Mrs.  Foster 
entered  the  room  alone. 

*'  Where  is  Erne  ? '  was  Virginia's  first  question  ; 
'surely  you  have  not  left  her  behind  at  the  Manor 
House  ? ' 

'  No,  dear,'  returned  her  mother.  '  Lady  Sarah 
was  most  piteous  in  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  her  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  be  firm  ;  the  poor 
child  was  nearly  worn  out.  She  could  not  leave 
Lady  Sarah  to  come  down  to  dinner,  and  no  one 
thought  of  giving  her  anything  ;  so  I  have  per- 
suaded her  to  go  straight  to  bed,  and  let  Morgan 
take  her  up  some  supper.' 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  go  to  her  ?  ' 

'  On  no  account ;  she  is  not  fit  for  any  more 
talking    to-night.      We    can    safely    leave    her    to 
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Morgan  ;  she  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Effie,  and 
she  does  so  love  to  take  care  of  people.' 

Mrs.  Foster  spoke  in  such  a  tired  voice,  and 
looked  so  exhausted,  that  Virginia  begged  she 
would  follow  Erne's  example.  But  Mrs.  Foster 
shook  her  head.  '  Not  yet ;  I  must  get  a  little 
rested  first,  and  it  will  do  me  good  to  talk  to  you. 
Oh,  Virgie,  Effie  has  been  such  a  darling.  I 
think  there  is  something  very  rare  in  such  utter 
unconsciousness  ;  one  sees  that  she  does  not  think 
of  herself  at  all.  When  I  went  up  to  the  boudoir 
after  dinner  to  fetch  her  she  was  curled  up  on  the 
rug  by  Lady  Sarah's  couch  just  as  though  she  were 
at  home,  and  they  were  talking  quite  naturally.  I 
was  struck  by  the  change  in  Lady  Sarah's  expression  ; 
she  looked  very  ill,  but  the  strained,  despairing  look 
had  left  her.  But  she  grew  a  little  hysterical  when 
I  said  Effie  must  come  home  with  me.  I  had  to 
promise  at  last  that  she  should  go  to  her  to-morrow.' 
'  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  good  for  Effie,  mother.' 
'  It  is  certainly  rather  trying  for  any  one  ;  but  I 
shall  take  care  that  she  does  not  suffer  from  Lady 
Sarah's  selfishness.  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  incon- 
siderate. Poor  child  !  She  rather  amused  me  just 
now  by  a  quaint  speech.  "  Aunt  Isobel,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  never  been  with  any  one  in  trouble  before. 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  Lady  Sarah  that  I  was  quite  sore, 
just  as  though  I  had  been  beaten  all  over."  It  was 
certainly  rather  oddly  expressed,  but  I  know  what 
she  meant.     One  does  have  such  a  sense  of  moral 
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fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  one  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  great  sorrow.  Don't  you  recollect 
old  Widow  Green  said  once,  "  I  was  that  grieved 
that  I  felt  it  in  my  bones"  ?' 

But  Virginia's  smile  at  this  was  a  little  forced  ; 
her  mother  was  so  absorbed  in  Erne  and  Lady 
Sarah  that  she  had  not  mentioned  Malcolm.  But 
she  controlled  her  impatience  to  hear  of  him  :  and 
by-and-by  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  Virginia's 
anxiety  was  set  at  rest. 

The  talk  lasted  until  Morgan  came  to  tell  them 
that  Miss  Beresford  had  enjoyed  her  supper  and  was 
fast  asleep.  And  then,  with  the  freedom  of  a 
privileged  servant,  she  begged  her  mistress  not  to 
sit  up  any  longer ;  and  as  Virginia  added  her 
entreaties  to  Morgan's,  Mrs.  Foster  consented  to 
follow  their  advice. 

Miss  Muffet  had  slept  off  her  fatigue  and  looked 
as  fresh  as  ever  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast. 
She  was  anxious  to  go  to  the  Manor  House  long 
before  Mrs.  Foster  thought  it  desirable  for  her  to  do 
so  ;  but  she  tried  to  be  reasonable,  and  practised 
for  an  hour,  sorely  against  the  grain.  And  then 
Malcolm  came  in,  and  brought  them  news  of  the 
invalid.  His  mother  was  not  up,  he  said,  but  he 
knew  that  she  was  expecting  Miss  Beresford,  and 
he  suggested  that  she  should  go  back  with  him  ; 
and  to  this  Mrs.  Foster  assented. 

Virginia  looked  after  them  wistfully  ;  she  would 
have  loved  to   have  been   in   Kffie'h   place,  and    to 
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have  had  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  Malcolm's 
mother.  For  the  first  time  her  beloved  studies 
seemed  dry  and  profitless  ;  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who 
could  read  her  daughter's  face  like  a  book,  seized 
the  first  interruption  that  came,  and  carried  her  off 
for  a  long  walk.  And  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
cutting  out  garments  for  a  family  about  to  emigrate 
to  New  Zealand — a  task  that  thoroughly  aroused 
and  interested  Virginia,  as  they  were  her  special 
protegees,  and  the  emigration  scheme  had  originated 
in  her  own  clear  practical  brain.  After  all,  she 
need  not  have  envied  Miss  Muffet,  who  was  spending 
a  trying  day  in  the  hot  scented  boudoir,  bearing  all 
Lady  Sarah's  varying  moods. 

Early  in  the  day  Lady  Sarah  had  obtained 
admission  to  her  son's  room  ;  but  the  sight  of  his 
helpless  condition  had  affected  her  emotional  and 
uncontrolled  nature  too  strongly,  and  Malcolm  had 
carried  her  back  to  her  boudoir  in  a  half-fainting 
state,  and  for  some  time  Miss  Muffet  and  Hortense 
had  found  it  impossible  to  soothe  her. 

'  If  he  could  only  die  ! '  she  kept  saying  over  and 
over  again.  '  No  mother  worthy  of  the  name  could 
wish  her  son  to  linger  in  such  a  condition.'  And 
though  Miss  Muffet  shuddered  at  this  reckless 
speech,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  rebuke  her.  But 
Dr.  Hawkins  reproved  her  in  no  measured  terms. 

'  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Lady 
Sarah,  to  say  such  things  ! '  he  said  severely  ;  for  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  her.     '  What  would  you  do 
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if  your  son  were  condemned  to  some  lingering 
agony  ?  I  have  known  such  cases  ;  but  Mr.  Gordon 
is  mercifully  spared  all  pain.  Rouse  yourself,  my 
dear  lady.  The  poor  invalid  will  depend  on  you 
for  all  his  comfort,  and  you  are  unfitting  yourself 
for  any  service.  Unless  you  control  yourself,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  forbid  you  to  enter  the  sick- 
room.'    And  this  threat  was  effectual. 

In  spite  of  her  selfishness  and  frivolity,  Lady 
Sarah's  affections  were  strong.  For  Gilbert's  sake 
she  was  capable  even  of  self-sacrifice  :  that  divine 
instinct  which,  even  in  the  lower  creation,  prompts 
the  weakest  and  most  timid  of  creatures  to  defend 
their  young,  was  alive  even  in  Lady  Sarah's  worldly 
nature. 

'He  shall  not  forbid  me  Gilbert's  room!'  she 
said  passionately,  when  Dr.  Hawkins  had  left  the 
boudoir.  '  I  will  lie  on  the  threshold  if  they  refuse 
me  admittance  ; '  and  though  Lady  Sarah's  speech 
was  a  little  melodramatic,  she  was  quite  capable  of 
doing  this. 

But  Miss  Muffet  put  in  a  salutary  word.  '  Dr. 
Hawkins  is  only  threatening  you,  dear  Lady  Sarah. 
You  see,  the  doctors  and  nurses  must  think  of  their 
patient,  and  it  would  not  be  good  for  Mr.  Gordon 
to  see  you  so  upset.     It  would  make  him  worse.' 

'Nothing  will  make  him  worse,'  sighed  Lady 
Sarah. 

'You  cannot  be  sure  of  that;  but  at  least  it 
would  add  to  his  unhappiness.     Last  night,  before  1 
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went  to  sleep,  while  Morgan  was  tidying  the  room, 
I  tried  to  fancy  how  I  should  feel  if  I  were  in  Mr. 
Gordon's  place,  and  knew  that  I  should  never  be 
able  to  walk  again.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
realise  it ;  but  I  shut  my  eyes  and  made-believe.' 

'  Well  ? '  and  Lady  Sarah  turned  her  haggard  face 
to  the  girl.  What  a  change  in  these  two  days  !  It 
looked  old  and  pinched,  as  though  years  had  been 
added  to  her  age. 

1 1  made-believe  so  hard  that  I  felt  quite  bad  for  a 
few  minutes.  And  then  I  thought  how  kind  every- 
body would  be  to  me,  and  how  they  would  help  me 
to  bear  it,  not  by  pulling  long,  dismal  faces,  and 
making  me  feel  worse,  but  by  trying  to  cheer  me  up 
and  make  me  brighter.  That  would  be  Val's  way,  I 
know.  Val  always  says  one  must  never  give  in 
under  any  circumstances.' 

'  If  you  were  not  such  a  child,'  returned  Lady 
Sarah  rather  contemptuously,  'you  would  never 
think  of  using  such  a  comparison.  You  are  a  girl, 
and  Gilbert  is  a  strong  young  man,  who  has  never 
ailed  anything  in  his  life.  Every  one  knows  that 
it  is  harder  for  a  man  to  be  crippled  than  a 
woman.' 

Miss  Muffet  flushed  a  little  at  Lady  Sarah's  tone, 
but  she  answered  without  resentment,  '  I  am  not 
really  a  child,  you  know.  I  am  a  person  of  seven- 
teen and  a  half — that  is,  nearly  eighteen.  And  I 
cannot  help  looking  and  feeling  so  very  young ' — 
rather  plaintively — '  and  you  must  not  think  that  I 
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am  not  dreadfully  sorry  for  Mr.  Gordon  because  I 
compared  myself  with  him.  I  think  it  would  kill 
me  to  have  to  lie  still  for  a  long  time,'  continued 
Miss  Muffet.  '  I  never  can  keep  quiet  for  half-an- 
hour  without  fidgeting.  Val  always  says  I  am  com- 
posed of  quicksilver,  I  do  so  love  running  about. 
When  I  was  a  wee  tiny  child  mother  found  me 
crying  bitterly  one  day,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
refused  to  tell  her  my  trouble  ;  but  Jack  coaxed  it 
out  of  me.  It  was  because  God  had  made  me  a 
little  girl,  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  bird,  and  to  fly  over 
house-tops  and  tree-tops,  and  to  sleep  in  a  little 
nest.     Jack  laughed  at  me  so,  but  I  meant  it.' 

1  You  are  a  droll  child,  Effie,'  returned  Lady 
Sarah,  with  a  languid  smile.  '  Isn't  your  name 
Effie  ? — I  really  cannot  call  you  "  Miss  Beresford  " 
any  longer — but  your  talk  amuses  me.  And  so  you 
wanted  to  be  a  bird  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  was  only  a  wee  thing  then.  But  all 
the  same  I  am  always  so  sorry  for  people  who  have 
lost  their  freedom.  I  hate  to  read  of  slaves  or 
prisoners — it  makes  me  feel  suffocated  somehow. 
I  like  that  prayer  in  the  Litany  more  than  any 
other — "  and  to  show  Thy  pity  upon  all  prisoners 
and  captives."  Oh,  I  always  pray  that  with  all  my 
heart.' 

A  strange,  inscrutable  look  passed  over  Lady 
Sarah's  face.  If  any  one  else  had  made  this  speech 
to  her,  she  would  have  returned  some  mocking 
answer  ;  but  there  was  something  in  Miss  Muffet's 
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innocence  and  transparent  youthful  faith  that 
appealed  to  her  sense  of  honour.  The  child  might 
say  what  she  liked,  but  Lady  Sarah  would  restrain 
her  flippant  tongue.  Evidently  Miss  Muffet  expected 
no  answer.  She  was  busy  with  her  own  train  of 
thought. 

1  You  will  know  what  to  do  with  your  life  now/ 
she  went  on  cheerily.  '  You  will  never  want  to  kill 
time  any  more  ;  there  will  be  so  much  to  do  for 
your  poor  son.  You  will  have  him  all  to  yourself, 
you  know,  and  you  will  not  be  unhappy  because  he 
leaves  you.' 

But  this  speech  touched  a  tender  point  in  Lady 
Sarah's  conscience. 

'  Oh,  if  I  had  only  let  him  go  when  he  wished  ! 
Effie,  don't  you  see  this  is  the  worst  part  of  it  all  ? — 
it  was  just  my  selfishness.  I  begged  him  to  come 
back  to  me,  and  not  to  remain  another  night  in 
town.  And  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do  so — he 
wanted  to  go  to  some  party  or  other.  But  he  gave 
in  to  me  at  last,  and  so  he  was  in  the  accident. 
How  am  I  to  forgive  myself  ? '  She  wrung  her 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

But  Miss  Muffet's  warm,  soft  fingers  enfolded 
them.  '  Wait  a  moment,'  she  said,  knitting  her 
brows.  '  I  remember  something  our  dear  old 
rector  once  said  on  that  subject.  He  preached 
such  a  lovely  sermon,  and  mother  made  me  copy 
that  bit  out  for  her  ;  but  of  course  I  cannot  recall 
the  exact  words.     Mr.  Vaughan  told  us  that  God 
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sometimes  made  use  of  our  mistakes,  and  that  even 
our  failures  are  part  of  our  moral  education,  and 
that  if  we  bear  them  patiently  and  turn  them  to 
account  we  ma}'  be  better  men  and  women. 
"  There  are  lives  that  seem  to  us  failures,"  he 
went  on  to  say — oh,  I  remember  that  sentence 
so  well  ! — "  a  mere  record  of  crossed  purposes  and 
disappointment  :  work  has  been  marred  and  laid 
aside  by  ill-health  or  incapacity  ;  there  has  been 
prolonged  effort  oft-repeated,  and  success  has  been 
denied.  Are  these  ever  really  wasted  ?  No,  not 
so.  God's  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  ;  the  harvest 
denied  in  this  life  may  be  reaped  in  the  next."  ' 
Miss  Muffet  repeated  this  passage  in  a  painstaking 
manner,  and  in  a  soft  sing-song  tone.  Then  she 
went  on  in  her  natural  voice,  '  Mr.  Vaughan  is  such 
a  dear  old  man,  and  I  do  love  him  so.  When  I 
was  a  tiny  child  I  used  to  climb  on  his  knee,  and 
ask  him  to  make  me  good.  "  I  have  been  dedful 
naughty,  and  it  makes  me  ache  all  over."  When  I 
went  to  say  goodbye  to  him  before  I  came  to 
Burnham  he  reminded  me  of  this  baby  speech,  and 
asked  me  with  such  a  droll  twinkle  in  his  eyes  if  I 
still  ached  all  over  when  1  was  naughty.' 

'  J  wish — I  wish  you  could  give  me  your  faith, 
child,'  returned  Lady  Sarah  enviously.  '  I  wonder 
if  your  Mr.  Vaughan  could  help  me.  I  am  sure  my 
life  has  been  a  failure.  What  has  been  the  use  of  it 
all  ?  And  my  poor  boy's  life  will  be  a  failure  too  ! ' 
and  then  she  fell  to  weeping  again.     And  poor  Miss 
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Muffet  wondered  sadly  what  she  could  say  next. 
She  could  remember  no  more  of  Mr.  Vaughan's 
sermon,  and  she  could  think  of  nothing  comforting 
to  say. 

'  It  is  all  very  well  when  things  come  into  one's 
head,'  she  thought,  'but  it  is  no  use  making  up 
sentences.  Val  always  says  he  hates  all  the  dust- 
and-ashes  business,  and  that  one  can't  go  on 
playing  the  Dead  March  for  ever  with  any  sort  of 
expression — so  I  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue ' ; 
which  Miss  Muffet  did,  until  Malcolm  came  with  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Foster  that  he  was  to  see  her 
home  at  once. 

'  Come  again,  little  one.  I  cannot  do  without 
you,'  whispered  Lady  Sarah,  as  she  drew  the  girl's 
face  down  to  hers.  'And  you  shall  tell  me  some 
more  about  your  Mr.  Vaughan.  But  I  like  Val's 
speeches  best';  and  Miss  Muffet  tried  hard  not  to 
be  disappointed  at  this. 

1  I  do  not  know  how  to  be  grateful  enough  to 
you,  Miss  Beresford,'  began  Malcolm,  as  they  left 
the  house.  '  Hortense  says  that  you  have  a 
wonderful  influence  over  my  mother,  and  that 
you  have  done  her  a  world  of  good.  My  poor 
mother  is  not  a  patient  woman,  and  she  takes 
trouble  badly.  There  was  sad  work  with  her 
when  my  father  died.  She  is  not  really  strong, 
and  she  has  always  been  subject  to  these  hysterical 
attacks,  which  weaken  her  terribly.' 

'  Yes,  of  course ;    it  is  a  great  pity.'     But   Miss 
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Muffet  seemed  strangely  preoccupied.  She  glanced 
at  Malcolm — began  a  sentence — then  hesitated,  and 
looked  before  her  down  the  long  straight  avenue. 

*  Is  there  something  you  want  to  ask  me  ? ' 
questioned  Malcolm,  a  little  mystified  by  the  girl's 
manner.  Miss  Muffet  looked  tired  and  perturbed  ; 
her  eyes  were  heavy,  and  had  lost  their  soft  radiance. 
She  looked  rather  a  pitiful  washed-out  Miss  Muffet. 

'  Yes  ;  would  you  mind  ?  Please  don't  be 
shocked.  Virginia  is  not  here,  and  no  one  is 
looking,  and  I  am  so  dreadfully  tired  with  sitting 
all  day.  Would  you  very  much  mind  running  a 
race  with  me,  as  Val  is  not  here  ?  Just  to  the 
gate — no  one  will  see  us.' 

For  one  moment  Malcolm's  face  testified  extreme 
surprise.  Then,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  laugh  rang 
through  the  avenue.  He  had  never  seen  such  a 
girl  in  his  life.  It  was  too  amusing.  If  only 
Virginia  could  hear  this  audacious  request !  '  By 
all  means,'  he  returned  politely,  when  he  had 
finished  his  laugh.  '  But  I  warn  you  I  am  rather  a 
fast  runner.' 

'All  the  same,  I  mean  to  win,'  returned  Miss 
Muffet  with  brightening  eyes.  '  One — two — three — 
and  away  ! '  Mike  barked,  the  startled  rabbits 
popped  into  their  holes,  as  two  pair  of  feet  scoured 
the  path.  Malcolm  ran  well,  but  he  was  no  match 
for  Titania.  Miss  Muffet  might  have  been  the  bird 
she  envied,  so  lightly  did  she  skim  the  ground. 

'  I  told  you  I  should  win,'  she  exclaimed  exultantly, 
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as  he  joined  her  at  the  gate,  and  they  walked  on 
decorously.  'That  was  delicious,  and  you  run  so 
well,  Mr.  Gordon.  I  feel  ever  so  much  better  now, 
thank  you.' 

'  I  really  believe  you  do,'  returned  Malcolm, 
regarding  his  companion's  flushed  face  critically. 
Miss  Muffet  looked  no  longer  oppressed  and  heavy- 
eyed.  '  Do  you  always  work  off  your  bad  feelings 
by  violent  exercise  ?  ' 

'Sometimes — not  always.  But  it  is  the  best 
thing  to  do,'  replied  Miss  Muffet,  quite  seriously. 
'  Are  you  repeating  poetry,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  It  sounds 
like  it.     Do  please  say  it  aloud  ?' 

And  Malcolm,  feeling  somewhat  guilty,  and  yet 
with  a  trifle  of  masculine  mischief  in  his  tone, 
repeated  the  haunting  rhyme — 

'  Deep  brown  eyes  running  over  with  glee ; 
Blue  eyes  are  pale,  and  grey  eyes  are  sober ; 
Bonnie  brown  eyes  are  the  eyes  for  me.' 

'  I  call  that  rubbish  !  Whatever  put  that  into 
your  head,  Mr.  Gordon  ? '  returned  Miss  Muffet, 
disdainfully.  '  I  thought  you  only  cared  for  real 
poetry.  Val  has  grey  eyes,  and  so  has  Jack  :  and 
they  are  not  a  bit  sober.  I  think  they  are  stupid 
lines  ! '  finished  Miss  Muffet  severelv. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

RETRIBUTION1 

'  Suffering  is  the  surest  means  of   making  us  truthful  to 
ourselves.' — Sismoxdi. 

MISS  MUFFET  was  exceedingly  busy ;  indeed, 
as  she  told  Val,  she  had  never  been  so  busy 
in  her  life ;  and  Val's  reply  had  been  strongly 
flavoured  with  approval.  '  All  right,  pardner  ; 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Youth  is  made 
for  cramming,  and  cramming  for  youth.  Dot 
your  i's  like  a  Christian,  and  be  a  good  girl,  and 
take  my  blessing.' 

Miss  Muffet  was  far  too  busy  to  be  home-sick. 
She  had  really  so  much  to  do  that  she  was  quite 
breathless  with  thinking  about  it  ;  and  she  was 
often  obliged  to  take  an  extra  ten  minutes  in  bed 
to  plan  how  she  should  ever  get  it  all  done. 

When  the  first  week  h;id  passed  after  Gilbert 
Gordon's  accident  Mrs.  Foster  had  waxed  tyrannical. 
Erne's  visits  to  the  Manor  House  were  on  no 
account    to    interfere    with    her    studies.     Her    first 
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mission  was  to  reform  herself,  and  then  to  reform 
Lady  Sarah.  'You  are  getting  on  beautifully  with 
your  music.  Even  Virginia  noticed  the  improve- 
ment last  night.  Jack  will  be  in  an  ecstasy,' 
observed  Mrs.  Foster,  in  her  sensible  way. 
'Besides,  I  do  not  intend  to  lose  my  pupil  just 
when  she  is  beginning  to  do  me  credit.  No, 
Effie ;  there  must  be  no  more  morning  visits  to 
Lady  Sarah ' ;  and  that  Mrs.  Foster  intended  to  be 
obeyed  was  evident. 

By-and-by  there  was  another  proviso  :  Miss 
Muffet  must  not  lose  her  walks  nor  rides.  She  was 
accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
and  any  deprivation  would  be  injurious  to  her 
health.  Miss  Muffet  must  not  sacrifice  her  bright 
colour  and  exuberant  buoyancy  in  spending  weary 
hours  in  the  hot  rooms  of  the  Manor  House,  bearing 
with  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a  fretful,  unhappy 
Lady  Sarah.  Mrs.  Foster,  who  felt  responsible  for 
the  young  creature  confided  to  her  care,  would  listen 
to  no  persuasive  arguments  on  Miss  Muffet's  part. 
So  it  fell  out  that  only  odds  and  ends  of  time — a 
spare  hour  here  and  there — could  be  filched  from 
Miss  Muffet's  multitudinous  occupations  —  her 
studies,  and  riding  of  Vixen,  and  brisk  walks  with 
Virginia  and  Mike.  Nevertheless,  those  snatches  of 
visits  were  dearly  prized  by  Lady  Sarah  :  and,  indeed, 
even  the  grim-faced  butler  relaxed  into  a  smile  at 
the  sight  of  Miss  Muffet. 

Miss  Muffet  never  let  a  day  pass  without  rushing 
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in  for  a  brief  chat,  or  a  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  Great 
would  have  been  Lady  Sarah's  wrath  if  her  favourite 
had  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

1  You  must  not  deny  me  the  only  thing  that  gives 
me  an  hour's  comfort/  she  had  said  to  Mrs.  Foster. 
'  Do  not  keep  Erne  from  me  ;  1  have  grown  to  love 
her  so/  and  her  dejected  tone  brought  the  tears  to 
Mrs.  Foster's  eyes. 

For  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  Lady  Sarah's 
face  and  not  see  that  she  had  suffered.  Malcolm's 
accounts  of  the  scenes  that  passed  at  the  Manor 
House  often  wrung  her  heart.  Gilbert's  despair, 
when  he  realised  his  miserable  situation,  was  awful 
to  witness.  The  doctors  had  been  very  guarded 
with  him,  but  his  valet  had  betrayed  confidence,  and 
had  told  his  master  all  that  was  feared.  And  Gilbert's 
horror  at  his  hopeless  condition  was  deep  and 
intense.  He  was  cowardly  enough  to  reproach  his 
unhappy  mother. 

'  It  was  all  your  fault,'  he  said  brutally,  '  that  I  am 
to  lie  here  like  a  log  all  my  days.  Why  did  you  not 
let  me  stay  in  town  as  I  wished  ?  I  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  remain.  But  no  ;  you  were 
always  nagging  at  me.  As  though  I  were  a  child, 
to  be  tied  to  your  apron-strings  !  I  was  a  fool  to 
let  myself  be  bribed  ;  but  1  had  got  into  such  a 
confounded  mess.' 

'Gilbert  !  Gilbert  !  Do  not  be  so  cruel  to  me  ! ' 
But  Lady  Sarah's  voice  choked,  and  she  could  say 
no  more.     She  looked  so  wild  and  white  when  she 
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came  out  of  Gilbert's  room  that  Malcolm,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  sent  for  Miss  Beresford.  But  Miss 
Muffet's  brave  little  heart  nearly  quailed  within  her 
when  she  saw  the  heap  of  quivering  draperies  that 
seemed  huddled  anyhow  on  the  couch.  In  her 
utter  self-abandonment  Lady  Sarah  cowered  and 
sobbed  and  trembled  like  a  frightened  child. 

Little  by  little  the  truth  was  drawn  from  her,  and 
Miss  Muffet  pressed  her  lips  together  and  frowned 
angrily  as  Gilbert's  cowardly  reproaches  reached  her 
ears.  <  If  I  were  to  see  him,'  she  said,  '  I  should  tell 
him  to  his  face  that  he  is  a  coward.  Because  he 
suffers,  is  it  any  reason  that  he  should  make  you 
suffer  too  ?  Why  does  he  forget  that  he  is  a  man  ? 
No  gentleman  would  behave  so  to  his  mother.' 

*  It  is  all  my  fault,'  returned  Lady  Sarah,  in  a 
stricken  tone.  '  From  a  child  I  have  spoilt  Gilbert. 
He  was  such  a  pretty  little  fellow  that  I  never  could 
find  fault  with  him  for  his  naughtiness.  His  father 
used  to  tell  me  that  one  day  I  should  rue  my  over- 
indulgence, and  that  Gilbert's  temper  would  get  him 
into  trouble.  But  I  never  heeded  this.  He  has 
often  said  cruel  things  to  me  when  anything  has 
put  him  out,  but  I  cannot  bear  them  now.  They 
seem  to  pierce  me  as  though  a  dagger  were  stabbing 
me  through  and  through  ! '  and  the  poor  creature 
moaned  and  writhed  in  her  anguish.  The  hour  of 
retribution  had  arrived  at  last,  and  poor  Lady  Sarah 
was  reaping  the  harvest  of  tares  that  she  herself  had 
sown. 
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1  After  all,  it  was  Gilbert  who  was  most  to  be 
pitied.  All  his  life  he  had  been  petted  and  caressed. 
No  wise  or  kindly  friend  had  told  him  to  restrain 
his  youthful  passions,  or  to  control  his  wayward 
fancies.  '  He  was  such  a  pretty  little  fellow  that  I 
never  could  find  fault  with  him  for  his  naughtiness/ 
Lady  Sarah  had  said.  What  misery  she  had  stored 
up  for  them  both  by  this  cruel  and  fatal  indulgence 
to  the  child  !  '  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  reap.'  And  in  the  hour  of  her  humiliation  and 
sorrow  Lady  Sarah  had  to  own  the  truth  of  the 
apostolic  saying. 

'  It  is  all  my  fault — my  fault,'  she  sighed.  But 
Miss  Mullet,  in  her  indignant  partisanship  and  warm 
young  sympathy,  would  not  listen  to  this.  It  seemed 
a  mean  thing  to  her  that  Gilbert,  in  his  fierce  agony, 
should  turn  upon  the  mother  that  bore  him.  The 
soldier  lying  maimed  and  stricken  to  death  on  the 
battlefield  might  curse  in  his  despair  the  enemy  who 
had  dealt  the  blow  ;  but  the  brave,  true  heart  would 
surely  suffer  in  silence,  and  not  augment  the  pangs 
of  dying  by  any  such  bitter  outcry. 

'He  is  a  coward — a  coward  ! '  she  muttered 
between  her  closed  teeth.  '  If  Val  were  lying  in 
his  place,  he  would  bite  his  tongue  through  rather 
than  say  such  words.' 

Perhaps  Gilbert's  conscience  rebuked  him,  for  the 
next  time  Lady  Sarah  crept  into  his  room,  with  a 
cowed,  appealing  look  in  the  eyes  that  had  grown  so 
dim  with   weeping,  he  asked   her,   half  sulkily  and 
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half  affectionately,  why  she  had  not  been  near  him  for 
so  many  hours.     But  this  question  nearly  upset  her. 

'  I  thought  you  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  me, 
Gibbie,'  she  said,  piteously.  '  And  I  feared  that  you 
might  say  cruel  things  to  me  again.  Oh,  my  dear, 
my  dear,  if  you  only  knew  how  they  hurt  me  !  And 
I  would  take  your  place  thankfully,  and  bear  every- 
thing for  you,  if  I  could.' 

'  Pooh  ! — nonsense,  mother  !  You  should  not 
mind  what  a  fellow  says  when  he  is  nearly  mad 
with  misery.'  But  Gilbert  winced,  and  averted  his 
eyes,  as  though  the  sight  of  his  mother's  altered  face 
pricked  him  to  sudden  compunction.  It  was  not 
much  of  an  apology  ;  not  the  generous  avowal  of 
the  poor  prodigal  starved  with  husks,  and  yearning 
with  all  his  heart  for  a  reconciliation  with  his 
father.  But  such  as  it  was,  Lady  Sarah  accepted 
it  thankfully. 

'  If  I  could  only  bear  it  all  for  you,  Gibbie,'  she 
said,  folding  his  hand.  It  spoke  well  for  Gilbert's 
penitence  that  he  did  not  draw  it  impatiently  away 
— demonstration  was  not  to  his  taste. 

'  Where  is  Malcolm  ? '  he  asked  a  little  peevishly, 
when  this  scene  was  ended ;  for  Malcolm  had 
become  necessary  to  him.  Malcolm's  quiet  ways 
and  gravity,  his  patience  and  gentleness  with  the 
invalid,  made  him  an  invaluable  companion  ;  and 
as  the  days  went  on  Gilbert  seemed  to  rely  on  him 
more  and  more. 

It  was  Miss  Muffet's  habit,  when  she  and  Virginia 
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had  had  one  of  their  long  country  rides,  to  draw  up 
at  the  lodge  gate  at  the  Manor  House,  and,  slipping 
off  Vixen,  to  put  the  reins  into  Drake's  hand,  and 
gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  habit,  to  run  through 
the  shrubberies  and  find  her  way  to  Lady  Sarah's 
boudoir  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  chat.  Malcolm, 
standing  at  the  window  in  Gilbert's  room,  looking 
out  at  the  soft  spring  tints,  would  see  the  tiny  grey 
figure  flash  through  the  shrubbery,  switching  at  the 
trees  lightly  with  her  little  silver-mounted  whip,  and 
his  eyes  would  brighten,  and  he  would  make  some 
excuse  to  leave  his  brother. 

On  one  occasion  he  saw  her  pass  in  rather  a  sober 
fashion,  and  from  her  listless  walk  he  judged  some- 
thing was  amiss.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
Gilbert  just  then  ;  but  after  a  while  he  went  down  to 
the  boudoir. 

Their  mutual  trouble  had  drawn  Malcolm  and 
his  mother  more  together.  Lady  Sarah  no  longer 
teased  and  tyrannised  over  her  younger  son.  He 
had  become  necessary  to  her,  as  well  as  to  Gilbert. 
The  old-fashioned  steadiness  and  scholarly  gravity 
that  had  once  exasperated  her  nerves  were  now 
found  soothing  and  helpful. 

In  a  sudden  wreck  it  is  the  self-reliant  man,  with 
presence  of  mind  and  a  ready  wit  for  emergencies, 
who  is  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  in  this  miserable 
crisis  of  their  lives  Lady  Sarah  and  Gilbert  learned 
to  estimate  Malcolm  at  his  true  worth. 

When  Malcolm  entered  his  mother's  room  he  was 
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dismayed  to  find  Miss  Muffet  curled  up  on  the  rug 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  while  Lady  Sarah,  looking  more 
like  herself  than  she  had  looked  for  a  long  time,  bent 
over  her  and  stroked  her  curly  hair.  She  looked  up 
at  Malcolm  with  a  shade  of  amusement  in  her 
eyes. 

'  Do  come  here,  Malcolm,  and  help  me  comfort 
this  silly  child.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  but  a 
baby  cry  in  that  outright  fashion  ?  No,  I  am  not  a 
bit  sorry  for  you,  my  sweet ; '  but  Lady  Sarah's  voice 
was  delightfully  sympathetic.  '  There  is  not  the  least 
need  for  you  to  be  so  unhappy.' 

'  But  I  am  so  disappointed,'  sobbed  Miss  Muffet, 
not  minding  Malcolm's  presence  in  the  least.  '  I  am 
so  dreadfully  disappointed.  And  Virginia  does  not 
care  one  bit.  Oh  dear  ! '  looking  up  at  Malcolm 
with  her  big  eyes  full  of  tears.  '  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Val  has  the  mumps,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  come 
here  for  the  Easter  holidays  ;  and  mother  says  I 
must  not  go  home,  because  I  might  catch  them  too. 
And  it  is  so  unkind  of  mother,  because  of  course  I 
would  rather  catch  them  -and  be  with  Val.  And 
now — now  ' — with  a  fresh  burst  of  grief — '  I  shall 
not  see  Val  until  August  ! ' 

'Val  is  not  your  only  brother,  Miss  Beresford,' 
observed  Malcolm  rather  pointedly. 

'  No  ;  but  Bobus  has  the  mumps  too,  and  mother 
is  afraid  Lenny  is  going  to  have  them  ;  so  she  says 
that  Jack  must  not  come  near  me.  Jack  is  not  Val  ; 
but  all  the  same  he  is  a  dear  fellow,  and  I  should 
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love  to  have  him.'  And  Miss  Muffet  looked  as 
woeful  as  Niobe  when  her  fourteen  children 
succumbed  to  their  fate. 

Lady  Sarah's  dimples  came  into  play  again.  This 
grief  was  too  droll  ;  but  there  was  no  concealed 
amusement  in  Malcolm's  grave  eyes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he   looked  unfeignedly  sorry. 

'  I  am  awfully  sorry,'  he  said  heartily.  '  It  is  hard 
lines  on  you  and  Val.  Could  not  he  get  an  exeat 
or  something  next  term,  and  run  down  here  for  a 
Sunday  ?  '  And  Miss  Muffet  brightened  up  wonder- 
fully at  this  suggestion. 

'  I  will  write  and  ask  him,'  she  said  breathlessly. 
'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gordon  ;  that  is  a  nice  idea.  I 
know  I  am  silly  to  cry  over  such  a  little  thing — as 
Virginia  says  ;  but  somehow  it  is  not  a  little  thing  to 
me  ;  and  I  suppose  if  one  has  tears  to  use  one  may 
as  well  use  them.'  And  this  novel  idea  made  Lady 
Sarah  smile. 

'  I  would  not  cry  any  more,'  returned  Malcolm, 
sensibly.  '  Mother,  shall  I  ring  for  tea  ?  Miss 
Beresford  looks  tired,  and  it  will  do  her  good.' 
And  as  Lady  Sarah  assented  willingly  to  this,  he 
waited  on  them  both,  and  talked  so  agreeably,  that 
Miss  Muffet  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled,  and 
brightened  up  insensibly.  And  then  Malcolm  went 
out  and  gathered  some  flowers  for  her,  this  time  at 
Lady  Sarah's  suggestion.  And  during  the  walk 
home — for  Malcolm  always  escorted  her  to  her  door 
— she  confided  to  him  that  the  visit  had  done  her 
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good,  and  that  perhaps  the  mumps  was  not  such  a 
serious  illness  after  all. 

'  I  tell  you  what,'  returned  Malcolm.  '  You  have 
done  my  mother  good.  Did  you  hear  her  laugh  just 
now — for  the  first  time  since  Gilbert's  accident  ? 
The  door  was  open  just  then,  and  Gilbert  heard 
it  too,  and  asked  what  had  amused  us  so.  I  think 
Gilbert  wants  to  see  you,  Miss  Beresford ;  he  has 
spoken  about  you  two  or  three  times.  He  is  to  be 
carried  into  his  new  sitting-room  to-morrow.  I 
daresay  you  know  that.' 

And  Miss  Muffet  nodded.  She  knew  all  about 
the  new  suite  of  rooms  that  had  been  prepared  for 
the  invalid — the  sunny,  roomy  sitting-room  into 
which  his  invalid  couch  could  be  wheeled,  and 
which  was  next  Lady  Sarah's  boudoir.  It  was  the 
best  room  in  the  house,  and  had  been  used  as  a 
bedroom  for  favourite  guests.  It  had  a  fine  oriel 
window,  and  a  delightful  view  over  the  garden  and 
the  Manor  meadows,  where  Gilbert's  prize  cattle  fed ; 
and  it  had  a  carved  ceiling  that  was  much  admired. 
Miss  Muffet  knew  quite  well  that  Gilbert  was  to  be 
moved  into  the  west  room,  as  it  was  called.  She  and 
Lady  Sarah  had  presided  at  the  picture-hanging  and 
all  the  little  arrangements,  and  Miss  Muffet  had 
assured  her  friend  that  it  was  fit  for  a  sick  prince. 

Virginia  received  Miss  Muffet  with  a  warmer  kiss 
than  usual  that  afternoon.  She  was  not  quite  at 
ease  in  her  conscience.  She  felt,  with  some  com- 
punction, that  she  had  shown  scant  sympathy  with 
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her  cousin's  disappointment.  '  No  one  thinks 
anything  of  mumps,'  she  had  said  impatiently. 
1  How  can  you  be  so  babyish  as  to  cry  about  it  ? ' 
And  Miss  Muffet  had  rushed  out  of  the  house  to 
carry  her  grief  to  Lady  Sarah.  Aunt  Isobel  was  up 
in  town  again,  or  Miss  Muffet  would  not  have  lacked 
a  sympathiser. 

Miss  Muffet  was  a  little  touched  when  she  found  a 
peace-offering  in  the  shape  of  flowers  on  her  dressing- 
table.  Aunt  Isobel  too  had  brought  her  a  pretty 
present  from  town — a  dainty  little  work-basket  fitted 
up  with  lovely  gold  implements. 

'  It  is  far  too  grand  for  me  ;  and  it  is  not  my 
birthday,  Aunt  Isobel,'  she  observed,  gloating  over 
her  treasure  ;  for  Miss  Muffet  dearly  loved  pretty 
things  ;  and  an  zm-birthday  present,  as  she  called  it, 
was  especially  welcome.  But  she  was  still  more 
pleased  when  she  read  the  little  slip  of  writing 
inside — '  To  her  dear  little  pupil,  as  a  mark  of 
very  real  approval  for  her  industry.     From 

Aunt  Isobel.' 
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GILBERT 

'  Thank  God  for  life  ;  life  is  not  sweet  always. 
Hands  may  be  heavy  laden ;  hearts  care  full  ; 
Unwelcome  nights  follow  unwelcome  days, 
And  dreams  divine  end  in  awakening  dull. 
Still,  it  is  life  ;  and  life  is  cause  for  praise.' 

Susan  Coolidge. 

EACH  day  that  Miss  Muffet  went  to  the  Manor 
House  she  half  feared  and  half  hoped  that 
she  would  see  Gilbert  ;  but  three  weeks  passed, 
and  the  interesting  invalid,  Val,  had  long  been 
convalescent  before  she  was  invited  into  the  west 
room. 

Mrs.  Foster  had  long  ago  consulted  her  brother 
and  Mrs.  Beresford  as  to  the  advisability  of  these 
visits,  and  to  her  brother  especially  she  had  written 
with  the  utmost  frankness.  *  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  that  I  am  injudicious  in  allowing  Effie  to  run 
in  and  out  of  the  Manor  House  in  this  free-and- 
easy  fashion,'  she  wrote  ;  '  but  Lady  Sarah  is  so 
devoted  to  the  child  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive 
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her  of  Effie's  company.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
she  is  on  her  guard,  and  that  Effie  never  hears  any- 
thing of  her  peculiar  opinions.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  poor  woman  is  much  softened,  and  has 
lost  that  hard,  shallow  brilliancy  which  made  her 
conversation  so  distasteful  to  me.  I  believe  honestly 
that  the  child  will  come  to  no  harm  from  contact 
with  Lady  Sarah,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  her 
simple  way  Effie  may  work  some  good.  Perhaps 
you  will  let  me  know  your  opinion,  my  dear 
Norbert,  as  Laura  leaves  the  matter  entirely  in  our 
hands.' 

Mr.  Elliston's  reply  to  this  had  fully  satisfied  Mrs. 
Foster,  and  Miss  Muffet,  to  her  great  surprise  and 
delight,  was  allowed,  without  reproof,  to  spend  her 
leisure  hours  at  the  Manor  House. 

One  spring  morning  she  had  left  Vixen  as  usual 
at  the  lodge  gate,  and  had  tripped  through  the 
shrubberies  to  the  hall  door,  when  Hortense,  who 
had  been  watching  for  her,  informed  her  that  Lady 
Sarah  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Gordon,  and  that  Miss 
Beresford  was  to  be  shown  up  to  the  west  room. 

Miss  Muffet  entered  the  room  a  little  timidly.  She 
had  only  seen  Gilbert  once,  and  then  he  had  not 
{^repossessed  her  ;  but  as  she  stood  by  the  couch  and 
saw  the  straightness  of  the  figure,  half  hidden  under 
the  rich  embroidered  quilt,  the  hopelessness  and 
helplessness  of  the  stricken  man  affected  her 
strangely,  and  for  the  first  few  minutes  she  could 
find  nothing  to  say. 
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Gilbert  had  always  been  exceedingly  handsome, 
and  his  pallor  and  delicacy  did  not  detract  from  his 
good  looks.  The  sullen  sadness  that  now  habitually 
clouded  his  features  only  appealed  to  Miss  Muffet's 
pity.  '  How  could  any  one  look  cheerful  under  such 
circumstances  ? '  she  thought. 

'  You  have  never  seen  such  a  wreck  before,  have 
you,  Miss  Beresford  ? '  asked  Gilbert,  with  a  feeble 
attempt  to  joke,  as  the  girl  stood  beside  him  with 
downcast  eyes.  Then  Lady  Sarah  rose  hastily  to 
her  feet. 

'  You  will  try  to  amuse  him,  Effie,  until  I  come 
back,'  she  said,  coaxingly  ;  '  Hortense  wants  me  for 
a  few  minutes.'  And  Miss  Muffet,  to  her  terror, 
found  herself  alone  with  the  invalid.  It  was  just 
like  Lady  Sarah's  thoughtlessness  and  want  of 
consideration  ;  but  Gilbert  was  in  one  of  his  trying 
moods,  and  she  hailed  Miss  Muffet's  arrival  with 
relief.  She  might  safely  leave  them  alone  for  half 
an  hour,  she  thought.  Effie  was  such  an  original 
little  creature  that  she  could  not  fail  to  amuse 
Gilbert.  A  grim  smile  contorted  Gilbert's  pale 
lips  as  he  heard  his  mother's  speech. 

'  My  mother  thinks  it  still  possible  that  I  can  be 
amused.  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Beresford  ?  Am  I 
a  fit  subject  for  amusement  ?  I  look  rather  like  a 
corpse,  do  I  not  ?  Oh  yes  !  I  can  just  raise  my 
arms,  and  my  head  is  still  available  for  thinking  and 
talking  purposes ;  but  as  far  as  a  human  being  can 

resemble  a  log ' 
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But  here  Miss  Muffet's  hand  touched  his  coat- 
sleeve  timidly.  'Oh,  please — please  do  not  talk  so  ; 
it  makes  me  feel  bad  only  to  hear  you.     Please — 

please '  and  Miss  Muffet's  voice  broke  ;  and  as 

Gilbert  raised  his  weary  eyes  he  could  see  that  the 
tears  were  running  down  her  face,  and  that  she 
was  trembling  all  over. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  muttered,  half  abashed, 
and  yet  touched  at  this  display  of  emotion.  '  I 
suppose  I  am  not  fit  for  visitors.  You  must  give 
me  time  to  get  used  to  things.  I  have  hardly 
grasped  the  situation  yet.' 

'  Does  it  tire  you  to  see  people  ?  '  she  asked  rather 
nervously. 

'  I  do  not  know.  You  are  my  first  visitor  as  yet, 
except  the  doctors  and  the  vicar  ;  but  they  hardly 
count,  don't  you  know.  My  mother  is  always 
bothering  me  to  see  people  ;  she  thinks  it  would 
do  me  good.  Good  heavens  !  as  though  anything 
can  do  me  good,  pinned  here  to  this  couch  like  an 
impaled  butterfly  ! '  and  Gilbert's  tone  was  full  of 
concentrated  bitterness. 

1  It  is  very  sad,'  returned  Miss  Muffet  gently.  '  I 
have  been  so  dreadfully  sorry  for  you  all  this  time. 
But  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Gordon' — and  then  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  him  in  a  deprecating  manner, 
as  though  she  feared  how  he  might  take  her  speech 
— 'don't  you  think  that,  as  you  have  got  to  lie  there, 
it  would  make  it  easier  if  you  were  ju->t  to  try  to 
bear  it  ? ' 
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Gilbert  looked  a  little  taken  aback  at  this  speech. 
He  had  just  made  up  his  mind  that  Miss  Beresford 
was  a  pretty  little  thing,  with  a  style  of  her  own,  and 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  look  at  her.  She  had 
long,  beautiful  eyelashes,  and  he  liked  long  eye- 
lashes. But  Miss  Muffet,  unconscious  of  his 
criticism,  went  on  more  boldly.  '  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  not  let  myself  be  crushed  by  circumstances, 
just  as  though  I  were  a  poor  weak  thing.  Men  are  so 
strong  !  And  after  all,  dreadful  as  it  is,  you  are  not 
worse  off  than  many  a  poor  soldier  who  has  to  lose 
his  limbs.  Couldn't  you  just  try  and  make  the  best 
of  it  ?  and  then,  perhaps,  in  time  you  might  feel  a 
little  happier.' 

'  I  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,'  returned 
Gilbert,  sarcastically. 

But  Miss  Muffet  took  this  speech  in  good  faith. 
'That  is  what  I  tell  Lady  Sarah,'  she  returned, 
simply.  '  If  you  had  pain  it  would  be  so  much 
worse  ;  and  then  every  one  is  so  sorry  for  you,  and 
so  anxious  to  help  you  ;  and  you  have  this  beautiful 
room,  and  that  lovely  view ' 

But  Gilbert  interrupted  her  impatiently.  '  Oh 
yes.  I  have  lots  of  blessings,  have  I  not,  if  I  only 
could  feel  properly  thankful  for  them  ?  That  is 
what  the  vicar  tells  me,  only  I  don't  seem  to  see 
it  somehow.  Do  you  know  what  the  doctor  says, 
Miss  Beresford  ?  That  if  the  blow  had  only  been 
a  little  harder  I  should  have  been  finished  off 
altogether ;   I    could    not   have   lived   an    hour.     It 
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is  just  like  my  luck.  If  I  had  only  been  killed 
outright ' 

But  Miss  Muffet  silenced  him.  '  How  dare  you — 
how  dare  you  talk  so  ! '  she  returned  indignantly. 
'  Mr.  Gordon,  how  can  you  be  so  ungrateful,  so 
wicked,  to  wish  that  you  could  die  like  that — with 
all  your  sins,  and  no  time  even  to  say  a  prayer  !  I 
could  not  believe  that  any  one  could  be  so  wicked  ! ' 
And  the  pure,  righteous  scorn  in  Miss  Muffet's  eyes 
made  Gilbert  ashamed  of  his  cowardly  speech. 

'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  die  than  to  lie  here  like 
a  log  all  one's  days  ? '  he  returned  sullenly. 

1  No — a  thousand  times  no  !  Oh,  Mr.  Gordon, 
what  can  you  mean  ?  How  dare  any  one  wish  to 
die  until  he  has  made  his  peace  with  God  ?  To 
have  to  face  Him,  and  the  judgment,  and  not  to 
have  repented  and  to  have  been  sorry  for  one's  sins  ! 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  talk  as  Val  can  !  But  I  am  so 
stupid,  and  the  words  won't  come  ;  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  such  a  cowardly  thing  just  to  want  to  die 
because  one  is  in  trouble.  It  is  not  brave — it  is  not 
like  a  man.  Even  if  one  has  such  thoughts,  one 
ought  to  keep  them  to  oneself.' 

'At  least  I  will  promise  that  I  will  not  distress 
your  ears  again,'  returned  Gilbert,  in  an  affronted 
tone. 

What  did  the  girl  mean  by  preaching  to  him  after 
this  fashion  ?  He  should  quarrel  with  her  soon  ! 
And  yet— and  yet  he  seemed  compelled  to  listen 
in  her. 
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'  It  does  not  matter  saying  them  to  me,'  returned 
Miss  Muffet,  quietly  now.  '  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we 
do  not  know  each  other  ;  but  it  is  cruel  to  say  them 
to  your  mother.  If  you  only  knew  how  she  suffers ! 
She  is  quite  changed.  No  one  hears  her  laugh  now  ; 
and  she  says  she  feels  so  old  ;  and  it  is  all  because 
she  is  so  sorry  for  you.  I  have  heard  her  say  twenty 
times,  and  I  know  she  means  it,  how  thankful  she 
would  be  if  she  could  only  change  places  with  you. 
Oh,  Mr.  Gordon,  don't  be  angry  with  her,  and  say 
bitter  things  !  Won't  you  try  to  bear  it  better 
just  for  her  sake  ?  One  can  do  so  much  for  one's 
mother.' 

*  *  *  %  *  * 

'  Gilbert  looks  tired,  Erne,'  observed  Lady  Sarah 
abruptly,  when  she  rejoined  them  a  minute  later. 
'  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  been  amusing  him.' 

'  Miss  Beresford's  notions  of  amusement  differ 
from  ours,  mother,'  returned  Gilbert,  drily ;  and 
Miss  Muffet  winced  and  hung  her  head. 

Lady  Sarah,  in  her  impatience  and  anxiety  at  her 
son's  worn  looks,  would  have  swept  Miss  Muffet 
from  the  room  without  an  instant's  delay,  but  she 
lingered  by  the  couch  a  moment. 

'  Please  forgive  me  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  tire  you/ 
she  whispered.  But  Gilbert  made  no  reply  beyond 
a  brief  nod.  '  Have  I  hurt  him  ?  Why  did  you 
leave  us  alone  ? '  asked  Miss  Muffet,  piteously,  as 
they  entered  the  boudoir.  But  Lady  Sarah  was  in 
a  captious  mood,  and  would  give  her  no  comfort. 
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Malcolm  was  far  kinder  when  he  walked  home 
with  her.  '  You  must  not  vex  yourself,'  he  said, 
gently,  as  Miss  Muffet  somewhat  tearfully  repeated 
the  substance  of  their  conversation.  *  You  have 
not  really  harmed  Gilbert  ;  he  always  looks  white 
and  exhausted  towards  evening  ;  but  my  mother  is 
so  frantically  anxious  about  him  that  she  is  ready  to 
blame  any  one.' 

'But  she  ought  not  to  have  left  me  alone 
with  him.  I  have  only  seen  Mr.  Gordon  once 
before.' 

'  It  was  certainly  not  a  wise  proceeding  on  my 
mother's  part  ;  but,  as  you  know,  she  acts  on 
impulse.  Don't  trouble  about  it  any  more,  Miss 
Beresford— I  hate  you  to  be  troubled  about  any- 
thing ' — and  Malcolm's  voice  was  very  kind.  '  You 
see,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  tell  the  truth  to 
Gilbert,  and  he  has  not  been  used  to  such  plain 
speaking  ;  but  I  am  glad,  all  the  same,  that  you 
had  so  much  courage.  Gilbert  almost  breaks 
my  mother's  heart  when  he  makes  these  speeches 
to  her.' 

Miss  Muffet's  good  heart  would  have  suffered 
more  if  she  had  known  that  her  visit  caused  Gilbert 
a  sleepless  night.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  could 
not  shake  off  the  remembrance  of  her  words ;  and 
in  the  darkness,  while  the  household  slept  around 
him,  he  recalled  vividly  the  young  face,  and  large 
innocent  eyes,  with  that  reproachful  expression  in 
them.     'How  dare  you — how  dare   you   talk   so?' 
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her  voice  seemed  to  say — '  to  wish  that  you  could 
die  like  that,  with  all  your  sins,  and  no  time  even  to 
say  a  prayer  ! '  And  again — '  How  dare  any  one 
wish  to  die  until  he  has  made  his  peace  with  God  ?  ' 
Yes,  after  all,  the  girl  was  right.  He  was  a  fool  to 
make  that  speech  ;  he  was  not  fit  to  die — no  one 
knew  that  better  than  himself. 

A  little  while  ago  he  would  have  comforted  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  he  was  not  worse  than 
other  young  men — not  much  worse,  at  least  ;  but 
somehow  this  failed  to  give  him  comfort  now. 
What  good  had  he  done  in  his  life  ?  Had  he  ever 
helped  any  one  ?  Would  the  world  be  any  poorer 
for  his  loss  ?  Would  any  one  but  his  mother 
really  mourn  for  him  ?  What  if  he  had  died,  if 
they  had  found  him  in  death's  insensibility  when 
they  released  him  from  the  wreckage  that  lay 
heaped  on  him — how  would  it  have  fared  with  him 
then  ?  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had  said 
there  was  no  God ;  he  had  delighted  to  own  himself 
an  Agnostic.  But  now  in  his  helplessness,  with  the 
darkness  of  night  round  him,  he  knew  in  his  secret 
consciousness  that  '  verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  the  earth,'  and  his  vain  denial  seemed 
mere  blasphemy. 

Stop  a  moment.  Where  had  he  heard  those 
words  ?  He  had  read  them,  surely — 'Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ;  but 
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know,  then,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring 
thee  into  judgment.' 

Judgment — judge  !  Awful  words — and  Gilbert 
shuddered  in  the  darkness,  and  the  cold  drops  stood 
upon  his  forehead.  He  had  forgotten  God  ;  but 
what  if  God  had  not  forgotten  him  ?  What  if  even 
this  fierce  furnace  of  affliction,  which  seemed  to  him 
so  cruel,  was  to  remind  him  of  a  fiercer  judgment 
that  awaited  the  impenitent  sinner  ?  What  if  it 
really  meant  mercy — time  to  repent  and  to  make  his 
peace  with  God  ?  If  he  could  only  remember  ; 
but  he  had  not  opened  his  Bible  since  he  had 
been  a  child.  He  had  never  been  taught  to  read 
his  Bible,  and  only  his  nurse,  a  good,  pious 
woman,  had  read  out  of  it  sometimes  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

But  once,  not  many  years  ago,  he  had  strayed, 
for  a  whim,  into  some  city  church,  and  as  he 
lingered  in  the  porch  he  had  heard  some  words — if 
he  could  only  remember  them  now,  he  felt  they 
would  serve  his  purpose — something  about  rest. 
Oh  !  if  he  could  only  rest — rest  and  a  heavy 
burden.  Stop  ! — he  had  it  now — '  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.'  He  repeated  the  words  over  and 
over,  as  though  the  sound  soothed  him  ;  and  as  he 
said  them  there  seemed  a  strange  fragrance  in  the 
air,  as  though  of  lilies.  Was  he  still  awake,  or  had 
drowsiness  swept  him  into  some  dream  ?  The 
darkness    had    vanished  ;    he    could    see    a   hillside, 
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and  the  blue  waters  of  a  lake  gleaming  below  ; 
there  was  grass  under  his  feet,  dotted  with  small 
flowers.  He  was  one  of  a  crowd  that  were  looking 
upward  to  the  green  slope  above  them.  Who  was 
that  mild-eyed  Teacher  seated  there — that  simple 
and  yet  radiant  figure,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
turned  ?  What  was  He  saying  ? — 'Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.' 

Had  the  scene  changed  ?  There  was  no  lake  now ; 
but  still  the  crowds  were  collected.  How  dark  it 
had  grown  ! — awfully  dark — and  what  were  those 
strange  objects  just  piercing  the  gloom  ?  Three 
crosses — two  writhing  figures,  and  one  motionless, 
with  weary  eyes  upturned  to  the  black  sky.  Was 
it  the  Teacher — the  simple,  kindly  Teacher,  who 
was  hanging  there,  whose  life-blood  was  staining 
the  coarse  grass  ?  What  words  are  those  issuing 
from  the  pallid  lips  ? — '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I — even  I,  who 
died  for  you — will  give  you  rest ! ' 
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'  There  comes 
For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness.' 

Byron,  Sardanafalus. 

WHEN  Miss  Muffet  went  next  to  the  Manor 
House,  Lady  Sarah,  with  her  usual  want 
of  consideration,  informed  her  that  Gilbert  had 
certainly  been  worse  since  her  visit.  '  He  has  been 
very  low  indeed  the  last  two  days,'  she  went  on, 
'  and  has  hardly  spoken  to  us.  He  looked  so 
wretched  yesterday  that  I  sent  for  Dr.  Hawkins  ; 
but  he  assured  me  that  he  was  going  on  as  well 
as  we  could  expect,  and  that  we  must  look  for 
these  ups  and  downs.' 

Miss  Muffet  received  this  implied  rebuke  very 
meekly,  but  she  expressed  herself  in  contrite  terms 
to  Malcolm.  'I  was  very  thoughtless,'  she  said, 
penitently.  '  I  ought  not  to  have  blurted  out  the 
truth  in  that  abrupt  fashion.  What  I  said  was 
true,    but     he    was    too    weak    to    bear    it.'       Bui 
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Malcolm  assured  her  that  no  real  harm  had  been 
done. 

But  though  he  comforted  her  in  this  kindly 
fashion,  he  watched  Gilbert  a  little  anxiously 
during  the  next  few  days,  and  the  result  of  his 
observations  induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
vicarage. 

'You  think  that  I  had  better  come  and  see 
Gilbert  ? '  returned  Mr.  Lomax  in  surprise,  when 
Malcolm  made  known  his  request.  He  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  young  men  since 
childhood,  and  Malcolm  was  almost  as  dear  to  him 
as  a  son.  '  My  dear  boy,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
refuse  to  do  my  duty  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  Gilbert 
repulsed  me  so  decidedly  the  last  time  I  went  to  the 
Manor  House  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my 
visits  were  useless.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  try  again,  Mr.  Lomax,'  urged 
Malcolm,  with  an  earnestness  that  impressed  the 
vicar.  '  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  repulsed  this 
time ' ;  and  Mr.  Lomax  promised  that  he  would  call 
that  very  afternoon. 

No  one  knew  the  result  of  that  interview  ;  but 
Lady  Sarah,  who  encountered  the  vicar  just  as  he 
was  leaving  Gilbert's  room,  could  have  sworn  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  stopped  her  entrance, 
gently  but  decidedly.  '  Gilbert  wishes  to  be  alone, 
Lady  Sarah.  He  has  asked  me  to  keep  every  one 
away  from  him.  He  is  terribly  exhausted,  and  if  he 
be  left  to  himself  he  may   sleep.     Poor  fellow  ! — 
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poor  clear  fellow  ! '  he  muttered,  as  he  went  down 
the  avenue.  'Ah,  well  !  the  dealings  of  our  Father 
are  inscrutable.  But  one  day,  thank  God,  we 
shall  know  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of 
it  all  ! ' 

A  few  days  after  this  Miss  Muffet  met  the  vicar  in 
the  village,  and  to  her  surprise  he  stopped  her  and 
asked  why  she  never  came  to  the  vicarage.  '  My 
wife  and  Gussie  would  like  to  see  you  sometimes,' 
he  said,  regarding  her  benignantly.  '  You  must 
not  forget  that  we  are  your  friends  as  well  as  Lady 
Sarah.' 

When  Miss  Muffet  repeated  this  speech  to  Mrs. 
Foster,  the  latter  said  quietly,  'The  vicar  is  quite 
right,  Efhe.  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
same  subject.  Now  things  arc  settling  down  a  little 
at  the  Manor  House  you  must  not  allow  Lady  Sarah 
to  monopolise  you  entirely.  It  is  certainly  unfair 
to  your  other  friends.  During  your  absence  this 
afternoon  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  for  you  from 
the  Herefords.  Minnie  and  Teresa  were  here  to  tea, 
and  they  want  you  and  Virginia  to  go  over  for  tennis 
next  Tuesday.' 

'Tennis  !'  interrupted  Miss  Muffet,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled.  'That  will  be  delicious,  Aunt  Isobel. 
Virgie,  we  must  practise,  for  fear  we  disgrace  our- 
selves.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  Gussie  says  we  are  to  keep  ourselves 
disengaged  for  Thursday,  for  they  are  asking  some 
people  from  Stoke.     And,  Erne,  mother  thinks  that 
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it  is  quite  time  that  we  began  our  Wednesdays.  You 
know  we  always  have  tea  and  tennis  going  on 
through  the  season.' 

1  Do  you  ?  Oh,  I  forgot  !  But  it  is  too,  too 
utterly  delightful !  Oh,  if  only  Val  could  come  ! 
He  does  play  so  splendidly — far  better  than  Jack  ; ' 
and  then  Miss  Muffet  sighed  heavily,  for  Val,  who 
was  working  hard  during  his  last  term,  had  refused 
the  exeat  sternly. 

1  None  of  your  nonsense,  pardner,'  had  been  his 
reply  to  Miss  Muffet's  letter  of  entreaty.  '  You  won't 
come  over  John  Bull  with  all  your  blandishments. 
It  is  hard  labour  until  this  child  has  come  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.     For,  oh — 

'"A  prefect  sat  in  his  study  dim, 

And  his  books  were  grimed  with  dirt ; 
And  he  sang  in  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
A  song — but  not  of  the  Shirt. 

' "  For  it  is  work,  work,  work, 
From  morn  to  weary  night, 
With  a  grinding  sense  as  of  teeth  on  edge, 
And  a  pain  that  doth  gnaw  and  bite." 

For  it  is  work,  work,  work,  and  so  on  ad  libitum 
until  the  gaunt  and  skeleton  frame  of  Valentine 
Beresford  doth  haunt  the  precincts  of  the  Ingleside 
schoolroom,  and  clamour  feverishly  for  tea.' 

Lady  Sarah  took  Miss  Muffet's  excuses  very  good- 
humouredly.  She  was  too  much  a  woman  of  the 
world  not  to  understand  that  her  favourite  must 
have  engagements.     She  entered  into  all  her  plans 
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with  zest  ;  sent  to  town  for  the  best  racquet  that 
could  be  procured,  and  kindly  listened  to  Miss 
Muffet's  vivacious  accounts  of  her  own  prowess  with 
commendable  patience,  and  an  interest  that  was 
becoming  under  the  circumstances.  A  great  change 
had  passed  over  Lady  Sarah.  She  told  her  friends 
plaintively  that  Gilbert's  trouble  had  aged  her.  But 
the  alteration  went  deeper  than  this  ;  the  lines  in 
the  once  smooth  face,  and  the  grey  hairs  that 
Hortense  noticed  with  horror,  were  only  the  out- 
ward marks  of  an  abiding  sorrow.  She  ceased  to 
live  for  society  ;  her  gay  friends  no  longer  pleased 
her  ;  the  keen  interchange  of  wit,  in  which  she  had 
delighted,  failed  to  satisfy  her.  Her  world  was  now 
Gilbert's  room  ;  her  one  thought  was,  how  she  and 
Malcolm  could  alleviate  the  tedium  of  his  waking 
hours,  and  bring  interest  into  his  life. 

Malcolm  was  her  chief  comfort.  Insensibly  and 
by  degrees  his  opinions  guided  her.  Gilbert's  awful 
affliction  had  affected  Malcolm  strongly  ;  his 
dreaminess  and  vacillation  of  purpose  had  vanished  ; 
from  mere  boyhood  he  woke  to  manhood  ;  he 
became  practical  and  helpful  ;  and  his  vague 
ambitions  resolved  themselves  into  a  determination 
to  be  his  mother's  and  Gilbert's  right  hand. 

Virginia  now  had  to  share  far  different  con- 
fidences, to  which  she  listened  a  little  sadly.  Had 
Malcolm  forgotten  his  desire  for  a  literary  life,  she 
wondered  ?  Malcolm's  talk  was  now  about  Gilbert's 
interests  ;  how    he    had     taken     counsel     with     the 
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doctor,  and  how  Dr.  Hawkins's  opinion  had 
coincided  with  his  own.  Gilbert  was  to  be  roused 
to  a  certain  point.  He  was  to  see  his  bailiff,  and  to 
take  some  interest  in  his  land  and  stock.  Malcolm 
could  manage  the  accounts,  but  his  eyes  and  ears 
were  to  be  placed  at  his  brother's  service.  How 
was  Gilbert,  for  example,  lying  on  his  couch,  to 
know  that  the  plantations  wanted  thinning  ?  or 
that  the  drainage  works  must  be  commenced  at 
once  ? 

'  Mother  thought  we  were  wrong  at  first,'  went  on 
Malcolm;  'but  she  has  changed  her  opinion  now. 
She  sees  with  us  that  the  occupation  and  change  of 
thought  are  good  for  Gilbert,  and  he  quite  looks 
forward  to  Duncan's  visits.  He  says  they  help  him 
through  the  day  ;  and  now  he  has  begun  to  read  to 
himself,  mother  is  far  happier  about  him.' 

'  But  your  own  work,  Malcolm  ? '  asked  Virginia 
almost  timidly.  Somehow,  Malcolm  had  grown  so 
much  older  and  more  masterful  during  the  last  few 
months  that  she  was  shy  of  giving  him  advice.  He 
no  longer  sought  or  asked  for  it,  though  he  still 
claimed  her  sisterly  confidence.  '  What  about  your 
own  work  ? ' 

'  I  have  simply  no  time  to  think  about  it,'  was  the 
answer.  '  Never  mind,  Virginia,'  as  the  grey  eyes 
regarded  him  dubiously  ;  '  it  will  wait ;  and  mother 
and  Gilbert  cannot  do  without  me.' 

And  even  Virginia  found  this  unanswerable  ;  but 
as  usual  she  carried  her  doubts  to  her  mother.     But 
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Mrs.  Foster  reassured  her.  '  Malcolm  knows  his 
duty,  and  will  do  it,'  she  returned,  with  unusual 
decision  of  manner.  '  He  does  not  need  our 
guidance  any  longer.  I  no  longer  fear  for  him.  He 
has  had  sterner  teaching  than  ours,  and  the  lesson 
has  gone  home.' 

1  But  is  his  life  to  be  sacrificed  to  Gilbert's  ? ' 
demanded  Virginia  passionately. 

But  her  mother  gently  checked  her.  'Why  should 
not  Malcolm  sacrifice  himself,  if  the  call  come  to 
him  ?  Can  anything  be  nobler,  or  more  soul- 
satisfying,  than  to  efface  oneself  for  the  good  of 
one's  fellow-creatures  ?  Virgie,  Virgie,  you  are  too 
ambitious  for  Malcolm  !  In  your  worship  of  intellect 
you  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  higher  path  still, 
and  that  Malcolm  may  be  called  to  walk  in  that.  He 
is  a  man  now  ;  we  may  safely  leave  him  to  work  out 
his  own  life.'  And  with  these  words  she  quietly 
closed  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Foster  had  no  wish  to  discuss  Malcolm's 
future  with  her  daughter.  As  the  summer  advanced, 
a  certain  vague  uneasiness  that  had  long  troubled 
her  deepened  into  absolute  certainty.  Virginia's 
friend — her  life-long  companion  and  comrade — was 
swerving  in  his  allegiance.  Malcolm  was  beginning 
to  care  for  Miss  Muffet.  The  tennis  parties  and 
garden  parties  round  Burnham  gave  Mrs.  Foster 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  watching  the  young  people. 
Malcolm  had  not  entirely  discontinued  his  lessons 
at    The    Hawthorns,    but    he    came  seldom.      That 
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Gilbert  wanted  him  was  always  his  excuse ;  never- 
theless, he  generally  found  time  to  put  in  an 
appearance  when  he  knew  that  Virginia  and  Miss 
Muffet  were  playing  tennis  at  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  and  on  these  occasions  he  generally 
contrived  to  have  Miss  Muffet  for  his  partner. 

Miss  Muffet  was  certainly  the  best  lady  player  that 
Burnham  had  ever  known.  The  other  girls  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  her,  and  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood — the  Burtons,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Dutton,  and  Captain  Hargreaves — were  disposed  to 
envy  Malcolm. 

'  No  one  has  a  chance  of  getting  you  for  a  partner, 
Miss  Beresford,'  grumbled  Captain  Hargreaves  ; 
'  Gordon  always  monopolises  you.'  But  Miss  Muffet 
only  laughed  at  this.  She  was  passionately  fond  of 
tennis.  Malcolm  was  a  crack  player — almost  as 
good  as  Val,  and  she  had  no  objection  to  so 
desirable  a  monopoly.  That  Malcolm  craved  for  her 
society  ;  that  her  liveliness  and  piquant,  original  talk 
charmed  him  more  than  Virginia's  intellectual  con- 
versation ;  that  he  began  to  follow  her  like  a  shadow, 
and  to  pay  her  delicate,  unobtrusive  little  attentions, 
— to  all  this  Miss  Muffet  was  quite  blind.  Malcolm 
was  a  friend — a  real  friend.  She  liked  him  almost 
as  well  as  Arthur  Bevan — well,  not  quite  so  well — 
for  of  course  she  had  known  Arthur  all  her  life  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  boys,  and  old  friends  were  the  nicest. 
But  still  Malcolm  had  improved  very  much  ;  he 
talked  to  her  more,  and  was  not  quite  so  priggish — 
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priggish  was  hardly  the  right  word  to  use,  but  it 
expressed  what  she  meant — at  one  time  Malcolm 
had  been  dreadfully  priggish. 

Miss  Muffet  accepted  all  Malcolm's  attentions  in  a 
delightfully  unconscious  way.  She  had  no  little  airs 
and  graces  to  play  off  on  him.  Flirting  was  a  word 
unknown  in  her  vocabulary.  She  and  Val  had 
mutually  agreed  one  Sunday  afternoon  that  it  was 
bad  form,  and  utterly  despicable.  Val  had  waxed 
wroth  at  the  very  idea.  '  Now  look  here,  pardner,' 
he  said,  severely  ;  '  if  ever  I  see  you  play  the  fool,  as 
some  girls  do,  and  let  any  fellows  pay  you  compli- 
ments, and  look  as  though  you  like  it,  I'll  just  say 
"  Snakes  !  "  and  leave  you  to  make  your  own  tracks.' 
And  this  threat  was  so  truly  awful,  and  implied  such 
utter  desertion  and  misery,  that  Miss  Muffet  wept 
over  it  in  secret,  and  firmly  resolved  that  on  no 
account  would  she  play  the  fool. 

Mrs.  Foster  wondered  a  little  sadly  if  Virginia 
noticed  Malcolm's  shy  devotion  to  Miss  Muffet. 
Now  and  then  she  would  come  upon  Virginia  sitting 
a  little  apart,  and  watching  the  players  with  a  weary, 
abstracted  look  in  her  eyes.  Once  she  asked  her  if 
she  were  tired. 

1  Tired !  Oh  no  ;  I  have  only  played  two  sets. 
Look  at  Erne,  mother ;  how  beautifully  she  is 
playing  !  She  and  Malcolm  will  win — they  always 
do.     No  one  has  a  chance  against  them.' 

'  That  is  why  Malcolm  chooses  her  so  often  for 
his  partner,'  remarked  Mrs.  Foster  tentatively,  as  she 
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watched  Miss  Muffet's  agile  movements.  How  pretty 
she  looked  !  Certainly  the  child  was  very  pretty  ; 
white  always  suited  her,  and  the  colour  in  her  cheeks 
just  matched  the  roses  she  wore.  She  was  such  a 
dainty,  happy-looking  little  creature,  that  no  wonder 
more  than  one  pair  of  admiring  eyes  were  riveted 
on  her. 

Virginia  flushed  as  her  mother  said  this,  but  she 
made  no  answer.  A  moment  afterwards,  she  turned 
to  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  her  and  asked 
him  a  question,  and  by-and-by  strolled  away  with 
him  to  see  the  hot-houses. 

If  Virginia  felt  some  natural  jealousy  at  Malcolm's 
preference  for  her  cousin's  society,  she  hid  her 
wounded  feelings  even  from  her  mother,  though 
perhaps  there  was  a  shade  of  constraint  and  gravity 
in  her  manner  when  Malcolm  paid  his  rare  visits  to 
the  library.  He  would  give  a  quick  glance  round 
the  room  as  he  entered. 

'  Mother  and  Erne  are  in  the  garden,'  Virginia 
would  say,  carelessly.  '  Erne  never  remains  indoors 
if  she  can  help  it.  They  are  reading  French.  When 
we  have  finished,  we  will  go  out  to  them ' — and  at 
this  hint  Malcolm  opened  his  books.  He  was  still 
the  same  patient,  painstaking  teacher  as  ever,  yet 
Virginia  often  felt  sadly  that  the  lessons  gave  him 
less  pleasure  ;  that  there  was  something  wanting  to 
his  full  enjoyment ;  and  this  consciousness  gave  her 
intense  pain.  Was  it  possible  that  she  failed  to 
satisfy  him  ?     What  had  come  between  them  ? 
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'  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  in  that  way, 
Virginia  ? '  asked  Malcolm  once  in  a  jesting  manner, 
when  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  book  and  found 
her  regarding  him  with  puzzled  gravity. 

'  You  are  tired.  You  have  had  enough  of  this,' 
she  said  abruptly  ;  but  there  was  no  displeasure  in 
her  voice,  and  she  looked  at  him  very  kindly.  'Go 
out  and  get  some  fresh  air ;  you  will  find  them  in 
the  green  alley,  and  1  will  join  you  directly.'  And 
Malcolm  needed  no  second  bidding.  He  caught  up 
his  cap  in  a  boyish  manner  and  whistled  to  Mike, 
who  was  lying  in  the  shade.  The  white  butterflies 
were  skimming  over  the  flower-beds,  the  honey-laden 
bee  was  half  buried  in  the  heart  of  a  fragrant  rose  ; 
everything  was  jubilant  with  the  sweet  sights  and 
sounds  of  June. 

Miss  Muffet  came  dancing  down  the  lawn  to  meet 
him.  She  had  finished  her  task,  and  her  hands 
were  full  of  flowers.  Malcolm  gravely  helped 
himself  to  one,  and  Miss  Muffet,  in  fun,  flung 
him  another. 

1  There  is  a  bit  of  London  pride,'  she  said 
mischievously.  '  I  know  how  you  hate  it.  How 
naughty  of  you,  Mr.  Gordon  !  You  have  taken  my 
prettiest  rose — it  is  such  a  darling  pink,  half-open 
thing.'  But  Malcolm  refused  to  give  it  up  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Foster  appeared,  they  appealed  to  her 
like  two  children  to  settle  their  dispute. 

1  I  am  afraid  might  is  right  in  this  case,  Effie,' 
returned    Mrs.    Foster,   with  rather   a   forced   smile. 
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'Shall  I  give  you  one  of  my  lovely  Gloire  de  Dijon 
roses  to  console  you  ?'  And  as  Miss  Muffet  eagerly 
accepted  this  compromise,  she  and  Malcolm  walked 
off  to  the  rosery,  and  Mrs.  Foster  made  her  way  to 
the  library. 

Virginia  was  not  there,  but  her  writing-table  was 
still  cumbered  with  books.  As  Mrs.  Foster  paused 
a  moment  to  replace  a  loose  sheet  that  had  fluttered 
to  the  ground,  her  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  wet 
patch  on  the  newly-written  exercise.  Mrs.  Foster 
changed  colour  when  she  saw  those  tell-tale  marks, 
and  she  gently  closed  the  book. 

But  her  heart  was  heavy  that  night,  as  she  lay 
vainly  trying  to  sleep.  '  If  I  had  known  this,  should 
I  have  brought  Erne  here  ? '  she  thought,  as  she 
stared  into  the  summer  darkness,  which  yet  was  not 
dark  in  its  soft  indistinctness  and  hazy  twilight. 
'  Have  I,  in  caring  for  another  woman's  child, 
spoilt  my  own  child's  life  ?  Malcolm  seemed  so 
entirely  ours — mine  as  well  as  hers.'  Then  her 
strong  faith  came  to  her  aid.  '  Even  in  this  I  must 
not  be  faithless.  Virginia  is  God's  child  as  well  as 
mine.  How  do  I  know  what  He  in  His  all-wise 
beneficence  has  ordered  for  her  ?  How  dare  I 
demand  for  her  what  He  may  see  fit  to  withhold 
from  her  ?  Am  I  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of 
Providence  ? 


' "  Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice, 
In  things  or  great  or  small." ' 
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And  then   she  whispered  still  more  earnestly,  and 
insensibly  substituting  another  word — 

'''Be  Thou  our  Guide,  our  Strength, 
Our  Wisdom,  and  our  all." ' 
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MALCOLM  S   BLUNDER 


'  Wisely  and  slow  ;  they  stumble  who  go  fast.' — Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

IT  was  some  weeks  before  Miss  Muffet  was  again 
admitted  to  the  west  room.  But  one  afternoon 
Malcolm  told  her  that  his  brother  had  asked  for  her, 
and  that  his  mother  had  given  orders  that  she  was 
to  go  up  there  at  once. 

Miss  Muffet  was  a  little  shy  and  subdued  at  first, 
but  Gilbert  soon  put  her  at  her  ease.  He  accosted 
her  good-humouredly,  and  asked  her  to  give  him 
an  account  of  the  grand  picnic  at  Drysdale,  which 
soon  set  her  off  chatting  in  her  usual  voluble 
fashion. 

But  even  as  she  talked  she  could  not  but  marvel 
at  the  change  in  his  appearance.  He  looked  worn 
and  ill,  and  there  was  an  air  of  deep  depression 
about  him.  But  the  old  sullen  expression  had 
disappeared.  He  spoke  naturally,  and  did  not  once 
allude  to  himself,     ' Thank  you.     I  hope  you  will 
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often  come  and  see  me,'  he  said,  when  Lady  Sarah 
had  given  her  a  hint  that  she  had  talked  long 
enough.  '  No,  I  am  not  tired,  mother.  Miss 
Beresford  has  been  too  amusing  :  her  talk  reminded 
me  of  a  breath  of  moorland  air — it  was  almost  as 
reviving,'  and  Gilbert's  weary  blue  eyes  gazed  sadly 
into  the  distance,  as  though  some  sudden  memory 
had  overtaken  him.  Was  he  in  fancy  breasting 
some  steep  incline  with  his  dogs  and  keeper  behind 
him  ?  Was  that  a  purple  expanse  of  heather,  like  a 
violet  sea,  stretched  at  his  feet  ?  He  could  sniff  the 
fresh  soft  air  ;  he  could  feel  the  crisp  touch  of  the 
dry  springy  heather  ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he 
could  even  hear  old  Hector  bark.  At  such  moments 
he  would  not  have  changed  places  with  a  king.  And 
now — and  now 

'  He  was  very  nice,  but  how  dreadfully  ill  he 
looks  !  How  could  he  care  to  listen  to  my  silly 
talk  when  he  has  got  to  lie  there  and  bear — bear — 
bear  all  his  life  ? '  and  the  tears  sprang  to  Miss 
Muffefs  eyes. 

1  He  is  very  much  changed,'  returned  Malcolm  in 
a  low  voice.  '  To  me  it  seems  a  miracle.  But  why 
do  I  say  that  ?  Of  course  it  is  a  miracle.  Gilbert, 
who  thought  of  himself,  who  was  never  patient,  who 
would  quarrel  with  any  one  who  contradicted 
him ' 

But  Miss  Muffet  interrupted  him,  and  Malcolm 
did  not  finish  his  sentence.  'Then  is  he  kinder  to 
J.  ulv  Sarah  now  ?' 
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'  Oh  yes  ;  at  least,  he  is  never  rough  with  her ;  and 
he  has  left  off  saying  those  things  that  used  to  hurt 
her  so.  (We  have  to  thank  you  for  that,  Miss 
Beresford.)  But  he  is  not  always  able  to  bear  her 
with  him.  Gilbert  is  going  through  a  terrible  ordeal. 
We  must  not  judge  him  too  harshly.  At  times  his 
fate  seems  intolerable  to  him,  and  then  one  has  need 
of  patience  with  him.' 

'  Every  one  says  you  are  so  good  to  him,  Mr. 
Gordon.' 

'  Do  they  ? '  and  Malcolm  flushed  with  pleasure. 
'  Everybody  tells  stories,  then.' 

They  were  pacing  through  the  shrubberies,  waiting 
for  Lady  Sarah  to  come  to  them,  but  some  visitors 
detained  her. 

Miss  Muffet  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  home  that 
afternoon.  An  old  bore — as  she  phrased  it—in 
the  shape  of  an  elderly  spinster  of  uncertain  age, 
was  spending  the  day  at  The  Hawthorns,  and 
Miss  Muffet,  with  transparent  selfishness,  informed 
Malcolm  that  no  one  wanted  her.  'Miss  Prosser 
is  such  a  stupid,  tiresome  old  thing,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  Aunt  Isobel  likes  her  so  much. 
Virginia,  too,  behaves  so  prettily  to  her.  But  I  do 
hate  a  real  frumpish,  gossiping  old  maid — don't 
you  ? ' 

And  Malcolm  allowed  that  the  genus  had  no 
special  attraction  for  him.  '  But,  all  the  same,  I 
have  always  heard  that  Miss  Prosser  is  an  excellent 
woman,'  he  continued  seriously.     '  She  was  awfully 
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good  to  her  mother  and  sister.  Her  mother  was 
blind,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Rachel,  had  some 
incurable  disease.  Mr.  Lomax  thinks  no  end  of 
her,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Foster.    But  she  is  not  pretty, 

exactly,    and '       Here    Malcolm    hesitated,    and 

strove  to  find  a  suitable  adjective  to  embody  his  idea 
of  Miss  Prosser. 

But  Miss  Muffet  cut  him  short.  '  Don't  talk  any 
more  about  her.  I  want  to  forget  her  very  existence, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  go  home  until  I  think  she  is 
gone.  How  delicious  that  meadow  looks ;  and  what 
heaps  of  wild  flowers  there  must  be  under  that 
hedge  !  Do  let  us  gather  some.  Lady  Sarah  will 
see  us  when  she  comes  out.' 

And  Malcolm  made  no  objection  to  this.  Gather- 
ing flowers  in  Miss  Muffet's  company  suited  him 
down  to  the  ground,  as  Val  would  have  phrased  it. 
He  was  getting  used  to  Miss  Muffet's  ways  now,  and 
was  not  at  all  shocked  to  see  her  climb  the  five- 
barred  gate,  so  nimble  that  he  had  no  time  to 
offer  his  assistance.  Indeed,  he  thought  climbing 
five-barred  gates  was  quite  a  ladylike  accomplishment, 
and  they  were  soon  gathering  flowers  as  happily  as 
possible,  until  Malcolm  made  a  most  egregious 
blunder. 

Miss  Muffet,  who  loved  all  flowers,  had  fallen  in 
an  ecstasy  over  a  little  blue  flower  which  she  some- 
what poetically  declared  reminded  her  of  Leonard's 
eyes.  'Lenny  has  such  dear  blue  eyes,'  she 
continued  sentimentally;  'and  they  are  so  big  and 
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innocent-looking.  When  Val  wants  to  tease  him, 
he  calls  him  "the  blue-eyed  infant."  Lenny  does 
so  hate  to  be  chaffed.  Val  used  to  try  it  on  with 
me.  It  was  "  brown-eyed  baby  "  for  a  time  ;  but  I 
took  no  notice,  and  so  he  gave  it  up.  As  I  tell 
Lenny,  if  you  don't  seem  to  mind  chaff  they  soon 
leave  off  teasing  one.  But,  all  the  same,  I  hated  it 
as  much  as  Lenny.' 

Now  what  possessed  Malcolm  that  he  should  begin 
humming  that  refrain  again  about  '  bonnie  brown 
eyes '  ?  But  this  time  the  allusion  displeased  Miss 
Muffet.  Perhaps  something  in  Malcolm's  manner 
put  her  on  her  guard,  or  she  had  an  idea  that  Val 
would  call  this  fooling.  At  any  rate,  she  drew 
herself  up  rather  haughtily,  and  desired  Malcolm 
not  to  talk  nonsense.  'When  a  person  is  present 
you  should  not  make  personal  remarks,'  she  said, 
rather  resentfully. 

She  had  taken  off  her  straw  hat,  and  had  rilled  it 
with  flowers,  and  her  loose  curly  hair  shone  in  the 
sunlight. 

Malcolm  thought  of  his  mother's  name  of  Titania 
as  he  made  his  abject  apology.  '  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  you,'  he  said,  humbly.  '  I  would  not  offend 
you  for  worlds.  There  is  no  one  whom  I  want  to 
please  more.  You  must  know,  Efne,  how  much  I 
care  for  you  ;  and  if  you  could  only  care  for  me  in 
return '    He  stopped  and  looked  at  her  wistfully. 

The  words  had  escaped  from  Malcolm's  lips 
with   a   sudden   rush  and   impulse.      He   was  half 
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intoxicated  with  the  soft  evening  light,  and  with  the 
girl's  sweetness  and  unconsciousness.  Proserpine 
gathering  flowers  could  hardly  have  been  a  prettier 
sight  than  Erne,  with  her  white  gown  kilted  up,  and 
her  shining  curls  tossed  baby-fashion  over  her  head. 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  he  had  grown  to  love  her  ? 
thought  the  infatuated  young  man.  But  he  was 
checked  by  the  angry  reproach  in  her  eyes. 

Poor  Miss  Muffet  !  She  was  roused  from  her 
childish  unconsciousness  now  ;  even  she  could  not 
have  mistaken  his  meaning.  He  was  not  fooling ; 
he  really  meant  what  he  said  ;  and  Virginia 

'  Oh  !  how  dare  you  !  how  dare  you  ! '  she 
exclaimed,  stamping  her  little  foot  in  sudden  fury. 
'  How   dare    you   tell    me   that    you    care   for    me, 

when  Virginia,  my  poor  Virginia '     She  paused, 

flashed  another  reproachful  look  at  the  unfortunate 
Malcolm,  and  fled,  leaving  her  hat  full  of  flowers  at 
Malcolm's  feet. 

Lady  Sarah  encountered  her  as  she  came  flying 
through  the  shrubberies  ;  she  looked  at  the  girl's  hot 
cheeks  and  uncovered  head  with  surprised  curiosity. 

'Please  do  not  stop  me,'  panted  Miss  Muffet ;  '  it 
is  so  late.  I  had  forgotten  the  time.  They  will  be 
expecting  me.' 

'  I  suppose  you  do  not  intend  to  walk  through  the 
village  without  your  hat,  you  crazy  child  V  returned 
Lady  Sarah.  'Oh,  there  is  Malcolm  bringing  it ;  he 
will  see  you  home.' 

1  1  would  rather  go  alone.     1  shall  run  all  the  way/ 
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murmured  Miss  Muffet  incoherently.  She  almost 
snatched  the  hat  from  Malcolm's  hand,  a  long  trail 
of  bryony  still  adhering  to  the  brim ;  but  Miss 
Muffet  took  no  notice  of  it.  If  she  had  waited 
another  minute  she  must  have  burst  into  tears  ;  her 
chest  was  heaving,  her  breath  came  fast  and  short. 

'  Oh,  how  dare  he  !  how  dare  he  !  And  Virginia ' 

And  Miss  Muffet  clenched  her  little  bare  hands  as 
she  ran  down  the  avenue. 

Her  emotion  had  hardly  subsided,  and  she  was 
still  in  her  morning  gown,  when  Virginia  entered 
her  room.  '  How  late  you  are,  Erne  !  let  me  help 
you  dress.  Miss  Prosser  has  been  gone  an  hour  ; 
she  left  her  love  for  you.  What  have  you  been 
doing  all  the  afternoon  ?  How  hot  and  tired  you 
look ! '  And,  indeed,  Miss  Muffet's  flushed,  dis- 
hevelled appearance  might  well  excite  notice — some 
of  the  bryony  still  clung  to  her  hair. 

'  I  was  in  Mr.  Gordon's  room  a  long  time,' 
returned  Miss  Muffet,  hurriedly.  '  He  wanted  to 
hear  all  about  Drysdale.' 

'  I  suppose  Malcolm  was  there  too  ? '  observed 
Virginia,  trying  to  speak  in  an   indifferent  voice. 

But  Miss  Muffet  gave  her  a  quick  glance.  How 
pale  and  weary  Virginia  always  looked  now !  Some- 
how she  had  lost  her  brisk  animation  of  manner, 
and  moved  and  spoke  languidly. 

Miss  Muffet's  eyes  were  open  now  with  a 
vengeance.  Too  well  she  knew  the  reason  of 
Virginia's    altered     looks.      Virginia's     friend    had 
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deserted  her,  and  her  life  had  lost  its  chief  interest. 
But  even  Miss  Muffet's  shrewd  eyes  hardly  knew 
how  the  wound  rankled.  Her  beloved  books  no 
longer  consoled  her ;  her  studies  progressed  heavily, 
like  Sisera's  chariot-wheels.  Virginia,  the  strong, 
self-reliant  girl,  found  it  difficult — nay,  almost 
impossible — to  restrain  her  restlessness.  Nothing 
but  the  fear  of  betraying  herself  kept  her  hour  after 
hour  at  the  task  that  had  grown  so  suddenly  hateful 
to  her. 

'  Yes,  Malcolm  Gordon  was  there,'  returned  Miss 
Muffet  stiffly;  'but  he  was  not  as  nice  as  usual.' 
And  then  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  the  two  girls 
went  down  together. 

Mrs.  Foster  more  than  once  wondered  what  ailed 
Effie  ;  she  was  in  an  unusually  taciturn  mood,  and 
hardly  took  any  part  in  the  conversation. 

Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughter  were  going  up  to 
town  the  next  morning  to  spend  the  day  with  an 
old  friend,  and  Mrs.  Foster  was  anxious  to  know 
how  Miss  Muffet  would  employ  herself.  '  I  suppose 
you  will  go  to  the  Manor  House  as  usual  ? '  she 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

But  Miss  Muffet,  colouring  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  said  she  hardly  knew  ;  she  had  not  made  up 
her  mind.  And  finally,  when  Virginia  pressed  her 
to  have  tea  at  the  vicarage,  she  waxed  peevish,  and 
said  she  hated  making  plans.  And  seeing  her  in 
this  mood  they  wisely  let  her  alone. 

But     Mrs.     Foster    privately    took    counsel    with 
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Virginia,  and  a  note  to  Gussie  was  the  result.  'If 
Gussie  knows  that  Effie  is  alone,  she  will  come 
down  and  carry  her  off  by  main  force,'  observed 
Mrs.  Foster,  folding  the  note.  'And  I  would  much 
rather  that  she  went  to  the  vicarage.'  And  though 
Virginia  made  no  answer  to  this,  her  mother  knew 
that  she  shared  this  opinion. 

But  neither  of  them  guessed  that  Miss  Muffet, 
sitting  curled  up  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  in  the 
moonlight,  had  concocted  a  daring  scheme  which 
almost  took  her  breath  away  with  its  audacity. 

'And  I  will  do  it,  too!'  finished  Miss  Muffet, 
nodding  her  head  at  an  imaginary  auditor.  '  Go  to 
the    Manor    House   indeed  !     And   as  to  tea   with 

Gussie '    And  here  Miss  Muffet  gave  a  derisive 

laugh.  '  No,  Aunt  Isobel ;  you  need  not  think  it.  I 
will  just  take  a  journey  on  my  own  account,  and  go 
and  see  Uncle  Norbert.' 

***** 

1  I  am  going  to  see  you  off,'  observed  Miss  Muffet, 
cheerfully,  as  they  sat  at  their  early  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  'And  I  shall  ask  Drake  to  let  me  drive.' 
And  Mrs.  Foster  thought  this  a  good  idea. 

'  Should  you  mind  going  round  by  Stoke,  Effie, 
and  leaving  that  parcel  of  things  that  we  got  ready 
for  little  Johnny  Dunn  ?' 

But,  to  Aunt  Isobel's  surprise,  Miss  Muffet 
hummed  and  ha-ed  at  this.  She  was  not  sure  that 
she  could  go  round  by  Stoke — it  would  take  so  long; 
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and  the  sun  would  be  so  hot ;  and  she  was  not 
inclined  for  such  a  long  drive. 

'  Well,  never  mind  ;  perhaps  Virginia  will  be  able 
to  drive  over  there  to-morrow,'  returned  Mrs.  Foster, 
pleasantly.  But  she  marvelled  a  little  at  Erne's 
unwillingness  to  render  her  this  trifling  service. 

Drake  was  quite  willing  that  Miss  Muftet  should 
drive  the  greys.  She  was  an  intrepid  little  Jehu,  and 
always  brought  them  to  the  station  door  with  a 
grand  sweep  and  a  flourish  that  did  her  credit.  But 
she  jumped  down  from  the  box  somewhat  hastily. 

'  Let  me  take  your  tickets,  Aunt  Isobel — you  go 
first-class,  I  know.  When  I  see  people  off,  I  like  to 
make  myself  useful.'  And  so  Miss  Muffet  carried 
her  point,  and  left  the  ticket-office  with  a  second- 
class  ticket  hidden  snugly  in  her  glove. 

'  I  suppose  I  need  not  wait  to  see  you  actually  off,' 
she  said  presently,  when  they  were  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  first-class  compartment.  '  The  train 
will  not  go  for  another  six  minutes,  and  it  is  no  use 
keeping  the  horses  standing.' 

And  Mrs.  Foster  assented  to  this.  '  Erne  is  far 
more  thoughtful  than  she  used  to  be,'  she  observed 
to  Virginia.  '  But  she  was  an  idle  little  puss  not  to 
want  to  drive  round  by  Stoke.  I  should  have  liked 
Johnnie  to  have  his  things  to-day.'  And  then  she 
unfolded  her  paper. 

As  they  were  both  at  the  other  end  of  the  com- 
partment, and  Virginia  was  busy  with  her  book,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  failed  to  perceive  a  small 
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figure  in  grey  come  out  of  the  station  again  and 
walk  rapidly  to  a  second-class  compartment. 

Drake  had  his  orders  to  drive  home  at  once  ;  and 
through  the  open  door  Miss  Muffet  could  see  the 
grey  tails  vanishing  into  space.  '  I  have  managed 
that  splendidly,'  she  thought  ;  little  thinking  that  an 
hour  later  Gussie  would  be  asking  for  her,  and 
listening  with  a  puzzled  face  to  the  answer  that  the 
carriage  had  rehired  without  Erne. 

When  they  arrived  at  Paddington,  Miss  Muffet 
remained  in  the  compartment  until  she  saw 
Virginia's  brown  dress  whisk  round  the  corner ; 
then  she  followed  boldly,  and  in  the  distance  saw 
them  hailing  a  cab. 

'  I  may  as  well  take  a  hansom,'  thought  Miss 
Muffet.  '  I  am  quite  safe  now — no  one  will 
recognise  me.'  And  then,  as  the  cabman  lifted  the 
trap-door,  she  told  him  in  an  authoritative  manner 
to  drive  to  No.  25,  Onslow  Street — one  of  those 
quiet  streets  near  the  British  Museum,  where  for 
some  years  Mr.  Elliston  had  set  up  his  modest 
bachelor  establishment. 
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'  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two." — .4s  You  Like  It. 

MR.  ELLISTON  was  expecting  a  visitor  that 
day.  He  was  a  man  with  a  frugal  appetite, 
and  very  little  satisfied  him  ;  but  an  hour  before  he 
had  held  a  consultation  with  his  housekeeper,  and 
a  liberal  luncheon  for  two  had  been  provided. 
Since  then  a  telegram  had  arrived,  which  evidently 
caused  him  some  perturbation,  for  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  several  times  before  he  seated 
himself  at  the  writing-table. 

'  They  will  write  to  Effie,'  he  muttered  ;  '  it  is  only 
fair  she  should  know.  But  she  will  want  to  go 
home,  and  it  seems  such  a  pity  to  disturb  her.  By 
Isobd 's  accounts  they  are  making  quite  a  woman  of 

her.     Well,  well — accidents  will   happen,  and ' 

Here  Mr.  Elliston  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to 
write,  and  he  was  so  busy  with  his  letter  that 
lie   failed    to   hear  a  hansom   stop  before   his  door, 
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neither  did  the  light  footsteps  springing  up  the 
stairs  disturb  him. 

'  Herr  Spider  !  Uncle  Norbert ! ' — and  before  he 
could  rise  two  grey  arms  were  round  his  neck. 
*  Oh,  Uncle  Norbert,  I  must  talk  to  you,  and  you 
must  let  me  go  home  at  once.' 

'  Pooh  !  Nonsense,  child  ! '  returned  Uncle 
Norbert,  shifting  his  spectacles  rather  testily  ;  for 
he  was  taken  aback  at  this  sudden  appearance. 
Miss  Muffet  in  her  grey  gown,  with  a  yellow  Gloire 
de  Dijon  rose  fastened  in  her  collar,  was  such  a 
cool,  bewitching  apparition  on  this  hot  morning. 
Had  they  sent  her  a  telegram  too  ?  And  what  did 
she  mean  by  flying  up  to  town  in  this  unseemly 
fashion  ?  It  was  so  unlike  Isobel  to  lend  her 
countenance  to  such  an  impulsive  proceeding. 

'  What  have  you  done  with  your  aunt  ?  '  he  asked, 
a  little  severely. 

'  You  must  not  be  cross,  Uncle  Norbert,'  returned 
Miss  Muffet,  in  a  coaxing  voice.  '  I  am  in  such 
dreadful  perplexity,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to  help 
me.  Aunt  Isobel  and  Virginia  are  in  town  ;  they 
are  spending  the  day  with  Mrs.  Rutherford  at  South 
Kensington.  I  travelled  in  the  same  train  with 
them,  though  they  did  not  know  it.' 

'  Not  know  it  !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
child?'  staring  at  her.  But  Miss  Muffet  was  too 
much  in  earnest  to  be  amused  at  his  perplexed 
face. 

'  It   is   a   long    story.     May    I    sit   down,    Uncle 
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Xorbert  ?  How  deliciously  cool  this  room  is  !  but 
is  it  always  so  dark  ?  How  I  should  hate  to  live 
in  London  !  Well,  you  see,  I  did  not  want  Aunt 
Isobel  to  know  that  I  was  coming  to  town,  because 
Virginia  would  know  too,  and — oh  dear  !  I  will 
explain  it  all  presently — so  I  drove  them  to  the 
station,  and  when  I  took  their  tickets  I  took  one 
for  myself  too,  and  I  slipped  into  a  second-class 
compartment ;  and  then  when  we  arrived  at  Pad- 
dington  I  took  a  hansom  here.  The  man  cheated 
me  dreadfully  ;  but  I  did  not  mind — I  was  only 
longing  to  get  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  help  me.' 

'  And  may  I  ask  what  you  want  with  me  ? ' 
returned  Uncle  Norbert,  coldly.  Erne's  escapade 
displeased  him.  It  Miss  Muffet  were  playing  one 
of  her  old  tricks,  he  should  lecture  her  severely. 

But  Miss  Muffet  interrupted  him  rather  piteously. 
'You  are  not  a  bit  nice,  Uncle  Norbert;  and  I  am 
so  dreadfully  unhappy.  I  cannot  stay  any  longer 
at  Burnham,  and  you  really  must  let  me  go  home 
at  once !  I  know  I  promised  that  I  would  stay 
quietly  until  the  end  of  July,  and  it  is  only  the 
24th  of  June  now  ;  but  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  even  Val  would  think  it  dishonourable  for  me 
to  remain  when  I  am  only  injuring  another  person's 
happiness.' 

Miss  Mulfet  spoke  in  such  an  impressive  manner, 
and  her  eyes  were  so  plaintive  and  appealing,  that 
Uncle  Xorbert's  magisterial  severity  of  manner 
relaxed,   and  his   voice  softened  into   Herr  Spider's 
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kindly  tone  as  he  replied,  '  Is  there  anything  amiss, 
my  little  girl  ?  Ach,  so  ?  Let  us  hear  it,  then ' — 
and  he  patted  her  hand  after  his  old  fashion  ;  for 
now  there  was  a  tiny  tear  trembling  on  Miss  Muffet's 
eyelashes. 

'  It  will  be  dreadfully  difficult  to  make  you 
understand,'  she  began,  a  little  tremulously.  '  It  is 
about  Mr.  Malcolm  Gordon — you  know  him, 
Uncle  Norbert  ? ' 

Uncle  Norbert  nodded,  then  he  uncrossed  his 
legs,  and  crossed  them  again.  He  was  on  the 
alert  now. 

'  He  is  very  nice — at  least,  he  used  to  be  nice  ; 
and  he  and  Virginia  have  cared  for  each  other  all 
their  lives.'  Uncle  Norbert  started.  Miss  Muffet 
was  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  with  a  vengeance. 
He  had  no  notion  of  this.  '  You  see,'  went  on  Miss 
Muffet,  innocently,  '  they  are  both  so  clever,  and 
like  just  the  same  things  ;  and  they  have  always 
been  together ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  though  no 
one  told  me,  that  Virginia  likes  him  better  than 
any  one  else.' 

'  Is  this  our  business,  little  one  ?  ' — very  gently. 

Miss  Muffet  grew  very  red.  '  It  ought  not  to  be 
our  business ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  has  not  been  behaving 
well.  He — he — oh,  Uncle  Norbert,  can't  you  guess 
what  I  mean  ? ' — stamping  her  foot,  and  frowning 
at  his  denseness.  '  Val  says  young  men  are  such 
fools.  Of  course  Mr.  Gordon  does  not  really  care  ; 
but  he  ought  not  to  have  said  such  things  to  me — 
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and  I  was  very  angry.  But  all  the  same,  I  must  go 
away,  and  then  he  will  forget  that  he  has  been  silly, 
and  will  go  back  to  Virginia.' 

It  was  evident  Uncle  Norbert  understood  now. 
1  Ach,  so  ! '  he  murmured  ;  but  his  eyes  grew  very 
soft. 

'  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Erne.  When  did 
this  young  man  speak  to  you  ?  ' 

'Yesterday.  We  were  waiting  for  Lady  Sarah, 
and  I  asked  him  to  come  into  the  field  and  gather 
some  flowers.  How  could  I  guess  that  he  would 
say  such  things  to  me  ? ' 

'  And  you  do  not  care  for  him  ?  ' 

'  I — I '  and  Miss  Muffet's  eyes  looked    large 

and  reproachful.  '  Oh,  Uncle  Norbert,  have  you 
not  understood  me  ?  He  belongs  to  Virginia.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Don't  you  see,  he  is  making 
a  mistake  !  It  is  all  nonsense  !  He  is  far  too  clever 
and  grave  to  care  really  for  such  a  silly  little  madcap. 
No,  no.  Virginia  is  the  one  he  really  likes,  and 
when  I  have  gone  away  he  will  find  this  out  for 
himself.' 

'And  you  have  come  all  this  way  to  tell  me 
this?' 

1  Yes  ;  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  said  to 
myself  last  night,  "  I  must  go  to  Uncle  Norbert  and 
ask  him  to  help  me  out  of  the  difficulty"  ;  for  of 
course  I  could  not  talk  to  Aunt  Isobel.  So, 
you  see,  you  must  invent  some  excuse  to  send 
me   home.' 
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'  I  am  afraid  I  have  an  excuse  all  ready,'  returned 
Uncle  Norbert,  stretching  out  his  hand  for  the 
telegram.  '  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Effie.  It  is  nothing 
very  dreadful  after  all ;  but  Leonard  has  had  a  bit 
of  an  accident.  But  we  shall  hear  all  about  it 
presently.  Ach,  so  ! ' — as  a  resounding  knock  was 
heard.     '  He  is  just  in  time  to  tell  us  all  about  it.' 

Now  what  made  Miss  Muffet  utter  a  cry  and 
spring  to  the  door  in  a  couple  of  bounds,  just  as 
though  only  one  person  in  the  world  could  rush 
upstairs  in  that  headlong  fashion  ?  '  Oh,  Val — Val 
— my  darling  Val  ! '  exclaimed  the  excited  girl, 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  surprised 
youth. 

Val  was  too  much  astonished  for  the  first  minute 
to  do  anything  but  give  her  a  hearty  kiss.  Then  he 
looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot  with  portentous 
gravity. 

'She  is  not  an  inch  taller,  Uncle  Norbert.  She 
will  never  be  grown  up — never  !  It  will  be  little 
Miss  Muffet  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.' 

'  Aren't  you  pleased  to  see  me,  Val  ? ' 

'  I  am  pleased  to  see  what  there  is  of  you.  Uncle 
Norbert,  excuse  my  neglect,  but  I  was  "taken  aback" 
at  the  sight  of  this  small  creature.  Perhaps  some 
one  will  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  all  this 
means  ?  '  finished  Val. 

1 1  think  we  will  hear  your  news  first,  my  boy.  I 
was  just  telling  Effie  that  Leonard  had  had  a  bit  of 
an  accident,  but  I  don't  believe  she  was  listening.' 
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1  Lenny  has  had  an  accident  ?     Oh,  Val  ! ' 

But  Valentine  put  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  for 
silence.  '  If  you  will  sit  still  like  a  Christian  young 
woman  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  was  obliged  to 
take  an  exeat  after  all,  don't  you  know,  because 
mother  and  Uncle  Norbert  wanted  to  see  me  on 
particular  business,  so  I  was  on  the  spot  when  it 
happened.  It  seems  the  little  duffer  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  ride  that  pony  that  belongs  to  Benson. 
He  is  a  vicious  little  animal,  and  very  nasty  in  his 
temper,  and  Jack  and  I  forbade  Bobus  to  ride  him  ; 
but  it  seems  that  Larkins  and  Stubbs  behaved  like 
cads,  and  dared  Lenny  to  do  it.  They  are  awful 
bullies,  and  wanted  to  get  him  into  trouble.  Lenny 
owned  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  an  awful  funk,  and 
that  he  made  sure  that  Dismal  Jemmy  would  kill 
him.  But  he  was  on  his  mettle,  and  he  really  rode 
very  pluckily.  But  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  just  as 
he  was  passing  the  Hall  Farm  that  peacock  of 
Farmer  Denny's  uttered  a  portentous  scream,  and 
Jemmy  got  into  an  awful  fright,  and  reared  and 
threw  Lenny  against  some  loose  timber,  and  the 
poor  little  chap  broke  his  leg.' 

•  Oh,  Val— Val  !  Do  you  call  that  a  bit  of  an 
accident,  Uncle  Norbert  ?  My  poor,  poor  dear 
Lenny  !  But  I  must  go  to  him.  Nothing  shall 
keep  me  away ' — and  here  Miss  Muffet  dissolved 
into  tears. 

'  Come,  come,  my  dear  child!'  returned  Uncle 
Norbert,  soothingly.     'A  broken  leg  is  not  a  broken 
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neck.  Leonard  will  do  well,  and  you  shall  help 
nurse  him.' 

'Oh,  he  will  soon  be  all  right  again,'  returned  Val, 
in  an  offhand  manner.  '  What  is  the  use  of  crying, 
Miss  Muffet  ?  That  is  what  mother  did  ;  but  the 
little  chap  was  as  plucky  as  possible.' 

'  But  I  must  go  to  him  at  once,'  sobbed  Miss 
Muffet. 

Then  Uncle  Norbert  rose  from  his  chair.  '  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  will  do  first,  Efne.  We  will  give 
Val  some  luncheon,  and  then  you  and  he  shall  take 
the  4.30  train  to  Ashmead.  I  was  going  back  myself 
with  Val,  but  I  will  run  down  and  have  a  look  at 
Lenny  to-morrow.  My  best  plan  will  be  to  go  over 
to  South  Kensington  and  talk  to  your  Aunt  Isobel, 
and  then  she  can  send  your  things  after  you.  Never 
fear  ! ' — as  Miss  Muffet  looked  at  him  incredulously 
— '  I  will  make  things  straight  with  her.' 

Go  home  with  Val  this  very  afternoon  !  This  was 
almost  too  good  to  believe.  Then  Miss  Muffet 
stepped  up  to  Uncle  Norbert,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  '  Shall  you  tell  Aunt  Isobel  everything, 
Uncle  Norbert?' 

1  I  am  afraid  I  must,  or  we  shall  never  get  her  to 
understand  this  escapade.  But  you  may  trust  me, 
my  dear  child  ' — and  Uncle  Norbert  looked  at  the 
girl  with  a  tender  reverence  that  did  not  escape  Val's 
sharp  eyes. 

He  got  to  the  bottom  of  things  presently,  when 
he  and  Miss  Muffet  were  seated  comfortably  in  the 
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railway  carriage — they  had  it  to  themselves.  Miss 
Muffet  was  a  little  coy  at  first.  She  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  fair  on  Virginia  to  tell  ;  but  she  was  no 
match  for  Val's  coaxing  and  cross-examination. 
Val  poked  his  long  nose  into  all  Miss  Muffet's 
concerns,  and  had  no  notion  of  a  secret  between 
them. 

1  The  one  question  is/  he  observed  at  last,  '  is  this 
partnership  of  ours  to  end,  or  is  it  not  ?' 

1  Oh  no,  Val  dear.  What  on  earth  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  head  ?  If  you  only  knew  how  I  have 
wanted  you  all  this  time  ! ' 

1  Well,  then,  you  must  be  straight  and  aboveboard, 
or  the  concern  will  come  to  smash.  It  is  not  safe 
for  a  girl  to  keep  secrets.'  And  after  this  Val's  cross- 
examination  progressed  triumphantly.  But  he  patted 
her  on  the  back  afterwards.  'You  have  done  me 
credit,'  he  observed,  briefly.  '  I  am  proud  of  you, 
pardner.'  But  in  spite  of  Val's  absurdity,  something 
of  Uncle  Norbert's  reverential  tenderness  crept  into 
the  lad's  eyes.  Their  girl  had  behaved  well,  and 
would  not  take  another  woman's  innings.  He 
wished  he  could  have  told  Jack  about  it  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  possible. 

The  next  moment  Miss  Muffet  remembered  Mike. 
'  What  will  the  poor  fellow  think  when  Aunt  Isobel 
and  Virginia  come  home  without  me  to-night  ?' 

*  1  will  telegraph  for  Drake  to  send  him  home  at 
once,'  was  Val's  answer.  '  I  suppose  you  will  write 
a  note  to  Lady  Sarah.     You  can  put  it  all  down  to 
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Lenny's  accident ' ;  and  Miss  Muffet  acted  on  this 
delicate  hint. 

Malcolm  was  in  the  room  when  Lady  Sarah  read 
her  letter  aloud  to  Gilbert.  Miss  Muffet  had  sent 
them  both  very  pretty  messages.  '  You  must  tell 
your  son  Malcolm,'  wrote  Miss  Muffet,  '  that  I  was 
sorry  not  to  bid  him  goodbye  ;  but  I  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  get  to  Lenny  to  think  of  any  one 
else.  I  hope  he  and  Virginia  will  do  lots  of  Greek 
when  I  am  gone  ;  and  tell  him,  please,  that  I  was 
sorry  I  was  so  cross  that  afternoon  ;  but  he  deserved 
it,  for  he  was  not  a  bit  nice.' 

'  What  does  the  child  mean,  Malcolm  ? '  asked 
Lady  Sarah. 

But  Malcolm  bit  his  lip  and  strolled  away.  He 
had  been  a  fool  after  all,  he  thought.  Erne  would 
never  care  for  him — she  was  too  much  of  a  child. 
And  what — what  did  she  mean  about  Virginia  ? 
Well,  he  would  soon  lose  her  too,  for  after  a  long 
conversation  with  her  brother,  Mrs.  Foster  made 
up  her  mind  rather  suddenly  that  she  and  Virginia 
might  as  well  pay  their  long-deferred  visit  to  Switzer- 
land and  the  Italian  Tyrol. 

'  Effie  is  not  to  return  to  us  this  summer,'  she 
observed  to  her  daughter.  '  Your  Uncle  Norbert 
says  that  this  accident  of  Lenny's  makes  all  the 
difference,  and  she  is  now  needed  at  home.' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  how  Effie  heard  about 
Lenny,'  returned  Virginia,  in  a  puzzled  tone.  '  Did 
they  telegraph  to  her  here  ? '    But  Mrs.  Foster  made 
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an  evasive  reply.  Virginia  must  never  know  the 
real  reason  that  took  Miss  Muffet  to  No.  25,  Onslow 
Street.  'At  least  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  lose 
this  beautiful  weather,'  went  on  Mrs.  Foster  ;  and 
to  this  Virginia  languidly  assented.  After  all  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  shut  up  her  books  and  to 
leave  Burnham  for  a  little.  Malcolm's  visits  were 
no  longer  what  they  used  to  be.  A  cloud  had 
dropped  between  these  two  eager  young  minds ; 
they  no  longer  spoke  the  same  language.  The  idea 
of  being  alone  with  her  mother,  with  no  need  to 
make  efforts,  or  to  seem  happier  than  she  really 
was,  seemed  pleasant  and  restful,  and  as  she  packed 
her  travelling  trunk  Virginia's  spirits  revived. 

'  I  miss  Erne — she  had  grown  quite  a  companion  ; 
but  it  is  nice  to  have  you  to  myself  again,'  she 
observed,  the  night  after  Miss  Muffet's  abrupt 
departure. 

But  though  Mrs.  Foster  responded  suitably  to  this 
affectionate  speech,  she  hardly  liked  to  own  how 
much  she  missed  the  child.  For  months  Miss 
Muffet's  exuberant  spirits  had  dominated  the 
household ;  from  morning  to  night  her  voice 
had  been  seldom  silent  ;  the  clear  whistle  (for 
Miss  Muffet  had  never  been  broken  of  whistling), 
the  snatches  of  light-hearted  song,  the  merry  dances 
in  the  twilight,  the  games  with  Mike  on  the  rug  or 
OH  the  lawn,  were  all  over,  and  The  Hawthorns  wore 
its  old  sober  aspect. 

'She  was  the  sweetest  thing  1  ever  knew,'  sighed 
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Lady  Sarah.     '  Oh,  if  she  were  only  my  daughter  ! ' 
But  Mrs.  Foster  only  sighed  over  this  speech. 

'  I  dare  not  tell  Virginia  how  much  I  miss  her, 
was  her  only  reply.  '  All  the  servants  and  animals 
about  the  place  love  Effie.  In  her  own  little  way 
she  was  good  to  everybody.' 
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MRS.    FOSTER   WRITES   TWO   LETTERS 

'  Sleepc  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please.' 

Spenser's  Faerie  Quecne. 

MRS.  FOSTER  spent  two  days  at  Ingleside 
before  she  and  Virginia  left  England.  She 
found  her  sister  alone  when  she  arrived,  and  her 
first  question  was  for  Erne. 

'  She  is  in  the  schoolroom  with  Lenny,'  replied 
Mrs.  Beresford;  'she  hardly  ever  leaves  him.  Let 
me  give  you  some  tea,  Isobel,  and  then  you  shall 
go  up  to  them.     Lenny  is  getting  on  famously.' 

'And  Effie  is  good  to  him  ?' 

'  Yes,  indeed  ;  she  devotes  herself  to  him  from 
morning  to  night.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  see 
them  together.  Isobel,  I  do  feel  so  grateful  to 
you.  Yon  have  made  a  woman  of  Miss  Muffet. 
1    i level    -aw  any  one  so  much   improved.' 

'  I  had  good  materials  to  work  upon,'  returned 
Mrs.  Foster, with  a  smile;  'so  I  shall  not  take  much 
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credit  to  myself.'  And  then  the  two  sisters  fell  into 
an  engrossing  talk,  which  lasted  so  long  that  Miss 
Muffet  came  to  rout  them  out. 

'  Lenny  thinks  you  are  never  coming  to  see  him, 
Aunt  Isobel,'  observed  Miss  Muffet,  reproachfully. 
'  Mother,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
keeping  her  so  long !' — and  then  Miss  Muffet  carried 
off  the  visitor  to  the  schoolroom. 

Lenny  looked  very  happy  and  contented.  The 
big  schoolroom  couch  was  drawn  up  to  the  window, 
and  a  table  covered  with  boyish  litter  was  beside 
him.  '  It  is  not  so  bad  after  all  to  break  one's  leg/ 
he  observed,  philosophically.  '  Every  one  is  very 
kind,  and  mother  makes  an  awful  fuss  over  me  ;  and 
then  one  has  no  lessons  to  learn,  and  I  have  Miss 
Muffet  all  to  myself.  That  is  the  jolliest  part  of  all,' 
— and  Lenny  tucked  his  sister's  hand  affectionately 
under  his  arm,  and  his  blue  eyes  beamed  with 
satisfaction.  In  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
his  schoolfellows,  Lenny  was  a  hero.  He  had 
tasted  the  delights  of  danger,  and  had  frustrated 
the  knavish  tricks  of  Larkins  and  Stubbs.  After 
all,  his  broken  leg  was  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  glory  of  having  ridden  Dismal  Jemmy.  Had 
not  Bobus  written  two  pages  of  panegyric  on  his 
pluck  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  Lenny's  repentance  was 
not  perfectly  sound. 

'  Lenny  is  such  a  good  boy,'  said  Miss  Muffet, 
when  Aunt  Isobel  had  warmly  condoled  with  the 
invalid.     '  He  is  never  dull,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
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in  amusing  him.'  And  here,  somewhat  to  Aunt 
Isobel's  horror,  she  produced  from  under  Lenny's 
pillow  a  fat  guinea-pig  and  a  couple  of  white  mice, 
at  the  sight  of  which  Mike  cocked  his  ears  and 
looked  rather  wicked. 

Aunt  Isobel,  sitting  there  in  the  sunset,  had  a 
vague  notion  that  Miss  Muffet  was  somewhat  shy 
with  her.  She  had  asked  after  Virginia  in  a  hurried 
sort  of  way,  but  had  made  no  mention  of  the  Manor 
House  people.  Her  talk  was  all  about  Lenny  and 
the  approaching  holidays.  But  that  night,  when 
Miss  Muffet  was  bidding  her  good-night,  she  gently 
detained  her.  '  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me, 
Efne  ? '  she  asked  in  a  meaning  tone.  And  Miss 
Muffet's  cheeks  grew  pink. 

'  Not  much — at  least — oh  yes  !  I  want  so  to 
know  if  you  were  vexed  with  me  for  running  away 
in  that  abrupt  fashion.  I  could  not  help  it  ! — I 
really  could  not  help  it ' — very  earnestly. 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  you,  Erne  ? 
That  you  were  a  dear,  brave  child.' 

'Not  really,  Aunt  Isobel!'  And  Miss  Muffet's 
face  grew  radiant. 

'Really  and  truly,  darling.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  I  wish — I  wish  ' — rather 
wistfully — '  that  I  had  known  this  before.  I  could 
not  help  troubling  sometimes  at  the  idea  that  you 
must   have    thought    me   ungrateful.     You  were  so 

good  to  me,  Aunt  Isobel.     And  then  Virginia ' 

and  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Foster  rather  anxiously. 
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'  Virginia  thinks  that  you  were  so  terribly  alarmed 
at  Lenny's  accident  that  you  rushed  off  to  him  at 
once.  She  is  a  little  hazy  about  things,  and  no  one 
has  enlightened  her.  I  think  we  will  keep  our  own 
counsel,  Effie.'  And  then  Miss  Muffet  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

Mrs.  Foster  watched  her  smilingly.  '  Lady  Sarah 
has  sent  you  a  message.  She  wants  you  to  go  down 
again  in  the  autumn.  She  misses  you  terribly— I 
am  quite  sure  of  that,  Effie.' 

'  So  she  tells  me  in  her  letters.  They  are  very 
sad  letters,  Aunt  Isobel.  Poor  Mr.  Gordon  does 
not  seem  to  get  on  at  all.' 

'So  Malcolm  says.  They  are  beginning  to  feel 
anxious  about  him.  They  are  afraid  after  all  there 
is  some  inward  hurt.  We  do  not  see  Malcolm  so 
often  as  we  used.' 

'  I  suppose  not ' — trying  to  speak  indifferently. 
'  He  has  so  much  to  do.'  Then  after  a  moment  she 
burst  out  desperately,  '  Aunt  Isobel,  I  could  not 
help  it  !  If  you  knew  how  sorry  I  was  !  I  made 
myself  quite  miserable  over  it.  But  it  will  all 
come  right  some  day,  and  Virginia  will  be  happy 
again.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ? ' — a  little  gravely.  '  One  can 
never  know  these  things.  Effie,  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  say  it — but  you  have  been  so  dear  and  good 
— but  I  will  own  that  it  has  been  my  one  wish  that 
I  could  call  Malcolm  my  son.  All  these  years  he 
has   been    like   my  own    boy.     But    I    was  wrong. 
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One  ought  not  to  have  such  thoughts.     The  future 
does  not  belong  to  us.' 

1  I  do  not  see  that,'  returned  Miss  Muffet,  stoutly. 
1  Malcolm  always  seemed  to  belong  to  you  and 
Virginia.  He  will  find  that  out  for  himself  one 
day,  and  then  he  will  feel  ashamed  of  himself. 
You  must  not  ask  me  down  to  Burnham  for  a 
long  time,  Aunt  Isobel,  and  then  you  will  see  for 
yourself  that  he  has  quite  forgotten.'  And  then 
Miss  Muffet  changed  the  conversation  somewhat 
abruptly.  The  remembrance  of  Malcolm's  fickle- 
ness always  pained  her,  and  gave  her  a  sense  of 
humiliation.  Not  for  the  world  would  she  have 
crossed  his  path  again.  He  must  have  time  to 
forget  his  folly,  and  then — then  Virginia  could  be 
happy. 

****** 

Two  years  later  the  following  letter  reached  Miss 
Muffet,  which  she  read  with  many  tears  : — 

1  The  Hawthorn's,  June  25. 

'My  dearest  Effie, — You  will  be  anxiously 
expecting  this  letter  ;  but  I  have  only  just  left  the 
Manor  House.  Both  Malcolm  and  Lady  Sarah 
begged  me  to  remain  until  the  end,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  to  be  with  them  in  their  trouble.  Yes  ;  it  is 
all  over,  and  poor  Gilbert  is  gone  to  his  rest. 

'  For  the  last  few  months  his  sufferings  have  been 
terrible;  but  he  has  borne  them  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  hero  and  a  Christian.     I  have  laid  the  red  flower 
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of  martyrdom  among  the  white  ones  on  his  couch — 
for  truly  his  was  a  long  martyrdom  ;  and  you  and  I, 
dear  Effie,  can  rejoice  that  God's  purposes  con- 
cerning him  have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  weary 
young  soldier  of  the  cross  has  finished  his  fight. 
Oh,  how  he  suffered  !     But  we  will  not  speak  of  that. 

'  A  day  or  two  before  he  died  he  mentioned  your 
name.  I  had  been  reading  to  him,  and  as  I  closed 
the  book,  he  said  faintly  that  he  wanted  to  send  you 
a  message.  He  was  very  weak,  and  the  words  came 
slowly,  and  at  intervals  ;  but  as  far  as  I  remember 
what  he  said  was  this:  "I  should  like  Miss  Beresford 
to  know  what  she  did  for  me  when  I  am  gone. 
Will  you  tell  her  that  I  thank  her  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  those  words  she  once  spoke  to  me  ? 
Tell  her  she  was  right,  and  that  I  thank  God  my 
reckless  prayer  was  not  answered.  If  I  had  died 
then  " — he  paused  ;  and  then  a  beautiful  look  came 
over   his   face — "  I    am    not   afraid    to   die    now." 

'  This  was  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ;  it  was 
our  last  talk.  When  the  vicar  came  he  scarcely 
spoke.  His  end  was  very  peaceful  ;  we  were  all 
round  his  bed — his  poor  mother,  Malcolm,  and 
Virginia.  Malcolm  had  begged  her  to  be  near 
him ;  he  had  never  seen  death,  and  he  wanted  her 
beside  him  to  give  him  courage. 

'  Oh,  Eftie,  dear  child,  we  have  to  thank  you  that 
those  two  understand  each  other  so  thoroughly  ! 
He  has  told  her  everything  ;  but  there  is  no  fear 
that  his  affections  are  not  fixed  now. 
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'  We  could  see  the  end  was  fast  approaching,  and 
we  all  knelt  round  the  bed  while  the  vicar  offered 
that  beautiful  prayer  which  is  always  used  in  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  :  "  O  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  by  Thy  cross  and  precious  blood  hath  re- 
deemed us,  save  us  and  help  us,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord." 

'Then  Gilbert  opened  his  eyes,  and  said  in  a 
strange  but  thrilling  voice,  "  He  hath  redeemed. 
Oh,  mother,  will  you  not  believe  that  ? "  Those 
were  his  last  words.  A  few  minutes  later  the  last 
gasping  breath  was  drawn,  and  the  poor  worn-out 
frame  was  at  rest. 

1  But  you  will  want  to  hear  about  Lady  Sarah. 
You  know  how  weak  she  has  grown.  She  was  in 
a  dead  faint  when  we  removed  her  from  Gilbert's 
room  ;  but  since  then  she  has  given  us  little  trouble. 
She  is  wonderfully  patient.  She  likes  us  to  sit  beside 
her  and  tell  her  over  and  over  again  that  Gilbert  is 
at  rest ;  and  of  her  own  accord  she  has  asked  to  see 
the  vicar.  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  he  comforted 
Gilbert ;  and  he  must  comfort  me  too.  He  must 
make  me  fit  to  meet  my  boy."  And  then  she 
whispered  to  herself,  though  we  heard  her,  "  Gilbert 
says  that  I  shall  see  him  again.  I  must  try  to 
believe  that,  or  my  heart  will  break  ! "  And  then 
she  folded  her  hands  as  though  she  were  praying. 

'  Dear  Erne,  I  know  you  will  come  to  us  soon. 
Malcolm  and  Virginia  have  both  told  me  how  much 
they  wish   it.     I  fear  it  will   be  sad  work  for  you, 
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dear  child,  for  Lady  Sarah  is  sadly  broken  in  mind 
and  body  ;  but  you  are  too  brave  to  shrink  from  a 
painful  duty,  and  we  shall  all  be  ready  to  help  you. 
'  "  Send  for  Effie,  mother,"  were  Virginia's  words 
as  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter  ;  and  a  moment 
later  Malcolm  followed  her  into  the  room. 

'  "  Miss  Beresford  will  do  my  mother  more  good 
than  any  one.  Will  you  tell  her  so,  please  ?  "  So 
now  I  have  given  you  their  message,  and  you  must 
talk  to  your  mother  and  Val.  Perhaps  Val  will 
bring  you  over,  and  stay  with  us  for  a  few  days. 
'  I  remain,  my  dearest  Effie, 
'  Your  devoted  aunt, 

'  Isobel  Foster.' 
***** 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  Foster  wrote  another  letter, 
to  a  far  different  correspondent. 

'Ingleside. 
'  My  dear  Lady  Sarah,— The  house  is  quiet  at 
last,  and  I  must  redeem  my  promise  to  you  ;  the 
young  couple  have  just  driven  from  the  door,  and 
Virginia  is  in  the  garden  helping  my  sister  to 
entertain  her  guests.  I  have  used  my  invalid's 
privilege,  and  have  retired  to  my  room  to  rest ; 
but  I  think  a  chat  with  you  will  rest  me  sufficiently. 
As  I  sit  at  this  pleasant  window  I  am  tempted  to 
watch  the  gay  scene  below,  and,  foolish  mother 
as  I  am,  my  eyes  will  stray  to  that  tall,  stately 
figure  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn.  "  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Gordon  looks  quite  handsome," — I  heard  some  one 
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say  that  as  we  left  the  church  ;  and  Malcolm,  who 
was  standing  near  me,  heard  it  too,  and  looked  so 
pleased. 

'  Ah,  dear  Lady  Sarah,  we  may  well  rejoice  in 
our  children's  happiness  ;  never  was  there  a  happier 
union.  The  daughter  to  whom  you  have  resigned 
your  place  as  mistress  of  the  Manor  House  is  your 
dear  child  as  much  as  mine  ;  and  as  for  Malcolm 

But  if  I  begin  on  that  subject  I  shall  never 

stop. 

'"If  you  spoil  Malcolm  so  dreadfully,  mother, 
you  will  leave  nothing  for  me  to  do,"  were 
Virginia's  words  to  me  last  night.  But  how  can 
I  help  spoiling  him  when  I  never  had  a  son  of 
my  own  before  ? 

' "  But  what  of  Erne  ? "  I  can  hear  you  say. 
"  As  though  I  care  to  read  all  this  foolish  woman's 
maunderings."  But  I  am  coming  to  that ;  have  I 
not  faithfully  promised  to  tell  you  everything  ? 

1  Certainly  Effie  looked  very  sweet.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bevan  will  be  greatly  admired  ;  Val  assured  me 
seriously  that  he  never  saw  a  prettier  bride. 

'The  dear  child  was  so  natural  and  simple,  so 
utterly  unconscious  that  she  was  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes.  She  came  into  church  on  Jack's 
arm,  so  quietly  and  reverently  (my  poor  brother 
was  too  lame  with  rheumatism  to  leave  the  house, 
so  Jack  gave  her  away  after  all),  and  she  and 
Arthur  knelt  down  hand  in  hand  ;  they  looked  so 
young  to  begin   life  together. 
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'  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Arthur  lately — the 
squire,  as  they  call  him  now  the  old  squire  is  gone. 
He  is  young,  certainly,  to  be  the  owner  of  this  fine 
property — for  half  Ashmead  belongs  to  him ;  but 
his  shoulders  are  broad  enough  for  the  burden. 
He  is  wonderfully  self-reliant  for  his  age,  and  his 
quiet  unobtrusive  manners  are  singularly  attractive. 
I  can  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  mean  to  be  very 
fond  of  my  new  nephew,  and  that  1  think  Effie  will 
be  a  happy  little  woman. 

'  I  know  you  love  gossip,  so  I  must  tell  yon 
something  that  a  little  bird — Val — whispered  in 
my  ear. 

'  Arthur  did  not  win  his  wife  very  easily  ;  for  a 
long  time  she  refused  to  listen  to  him — it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  boys — that  is  what 
she  told  him  ;  but  lo  and  behold  !  the  boys  were 
on  Arthur's  side. 

'  "  What  did  Miss  Muffet  mean,"  they  asked,  "  by 
her  absurd  declaration  that  she  would  be  an  old 
maid  ? — their  girl,  who  was  fit  to  marry  a  prince  ! 
And  where  could  they  find  a  jollier  brother-in-law 
than  Arty,  whom  they  had  known  all  their  lives, 
and  who  was  Jack's  shadow  ?  Not  leave  them  ! — 
pooh  ! — nonsense  !  The  Hall  was  only  half  a  mile 
from  Ingleside— what  did  a  few  yards  matter  when 
they  could  have  the  run  of  The  Hall,  and  the 
shooting  over  The  Hall  meadows,  and  the  fishing 
down  by  Datchett  Weir  !  Why,  she  was  defrauding 
them  of  the  best  thing  that  had  ever  turned  up  ;  and 
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if  she  ever  looked  at  any  other  fellow  but  Arty,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  "  ;  and  so  on. 
And  would  you  believe  it,  Effie  just  turned  round 
on  them,  and  said  that  "she  would  never  marry 
any  one  but  Arthur  ;  that  she  liked  him  awfully, 
only  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  them."  And  then 
Val  fetched  Arthur,  and  there  was  a  grand  scene  ; 
for  Arthur  was  on  his  high  horse,  and  was  just  off 
for  a  year  of  globe-trotting,  out  of  sheer  grief  and 
perversity  because  Effie  had  refused  him. 

'  Oh  dear  !  it  was  such  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the 
little  bride  with  all  those  big  fellows  round  her. 
Arthur  hardly  got  a  chance  of  looking  at  her. 
And — oh  !  I  must  tell  you  something,  because  you 
are  so  fond  of  Val.  They  were  all  in  the  garden 
waiting  to  see  the  young  couple  off,  but  I  had  gone 
back  to  the  house  for  a  moment,  when  Effie  came 
into  the  inner  drawing-room  in  her  grey  travelling 
dress,  and  I  heard  Val's  voice  say,  "  Halloa, 
pardner  ! — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  mean,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bevan  ! "  But  Effie  stopped  him,  and  said 
in  a  half-crying  voice,  "  Don't  Val — don't  tease  me, 
for  I  do  so  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously.  Val 
dear,  are  you  sure  you  do  not  think  me  unkind  ?  " 
"  Good  gracious  !  no,  child  ! "  "  It  was  all  your 
fault — yours  and  Jack's — for  I  told  Arthur  over  and 
over  again  that  I  never  meant  to  leave  you  ;  and  I 
would  have  kept  my  word,  though  I  was  dreadfully 
unhappy  all  the  time.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are 
you  not,  dear  ?  "     "  All  right,  pardner  !  "     But  Val's 
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voice  was  a  little  choky.  "  Now,  look  here.  You 
have  got  to  obey  Arthur  now  ;  and  he  is  one  of 
those  quiet  fellows  who  has  got  a  will  of  his  own, 
so  mind  what  you  are  about.  Come  along,  Arty" — 
raising  his  voice  :  "you  want  to  fetch  your  belong- 
ings, I  know.  There,  bless  ye,  my  children  ! "  And 
then  Val  gently  unloosed  poor  little  Erne's  arms, 
for  she  was  clinging  to  him  and  sobbing  bitterly. 
But  he  and  Arthur  soothed  her  between  them,  and 
she  went  away  smiling ;  but  we  did  not  see  Val 
again  for  the  next  half-hour. 

'There — I  have  told  you  everything.  Oh,  dear 
Lady  Sarah,  what  does  it  matter  that  the  shadows 
are  gathering  round  us  both,  when  our  children's 
feet  are  in  the  sunshine,  and  you  and  I  are 
climbing  slowly  down  the  hill !  Is  this  life 
everything  ?  Does  not  the  true  life  and  eternal 
youth  lie  beyond  these  earthly  shadows  ?  What 
if  we  have  to  cross  the  cold,  dark  river  ?  Shall 
our  faith  fail  us  ?  Shall  we  fear  to  trust  the 
Everlasting  Arms  ?  On  the  other  side  we  shall 
surely  see  them  —  those  loved  ones  from  whom 
we  parted  with  so  many  tears.  I  am  thinking  of 
them  to-night — of  your  Gilbert,  and  of  my  own 
beloved  husband  ;  and  then  I  say  to  myself  the 
words  that  you  love  to  hear  Virginia  sing — 

'  "  And  with  the  morn,  those  angel  faces  smile 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." ' 
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